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THE et ceteras are ours ; for it would be too much to go through 
the whole four lines of titles—many of them utterly incompre- 
hensible to any but the happy possessor—which Mr. Babbage 
sports. Who can say, off-hand, for instance, what acaD. REG. 
MONAC, HAFN. may mean? We note at once that they have all 
been added in the interval between the publication of the books 
at the head of our article. ‘I now gave my mind to philosophy: 
‘the great object of my ambition was to make out a complete 
‘system of the universe. Instead of countenance, encourage- 
‘ment, and applause, I was exposed to calumny and misrepre- 
‘sentation. Some even went so far as to accuse me of infidelity.’ 
This, which our author prints as a ‘ motto’ on his title-page, and 
which he professes to quote from ‘The Autobiography of an 
‘ Oyster, deciphered by the aid of photography in the shell of a 
‘philosopher of that race, recently scalloped,’ does really con- 
tain the sum and substance of the volume—a theoretical con- 
tempt for mankind, between whom and cheese mites Mr. Babbage 
draws out a long comparison, by no means to the advantage of 
the former; and the very ‘miracles’ youchsafed to whom he looks 
on as ‘singular instances happening strictly according to the law 
‘of the universe—just as the Difference Engine, having for so 
‘many hundred thousand times formed squares, forms a cube 
' “Just once, and then, reverting to its squares, repeats the excep- 
‘ tion at just the same interval’—a theoretical contempt for men, 
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combined with a practical sensitiveness to the opinion of others, 
and a morbid impatience of their dissent from him. Not a very 
pleasant character, one would say; and yet Mr. Babbage is a 
fairly pleasant companion, if you give him his head, and do not 
touch him on any of his numerous ‘raws ’"—ay, and an amusing 
one too. His jokes are heavy, of the ‘common-room’ calibre ; 
but he has seen a good many great people, and such a man 
always has something to say which is worth reading. It is his 
egotism, strangely enough, which saves the man. He is not 
conceited, only, but so ridiculously vain, that his very conceit 
keeps him from being the morbid nuisance which he else might 
become. His book is amusing, because there is no one subject 
in the whole range of science and art on which he does not feel 
competent to pass an opinion; and very few to which he does 
not claim to have done good service. His thirty-third chapter, 
detailing ‘ the author’s contributions to human knowledge,’ shows 
us how he started philosophical societies in Italy, how he is the 
parent of our own Statistical Society, how he has done much 
towards political economy—above all, how (in the ‘ Ninth Bridge- 
water Treatise’) first he gave that view of miracles which we 
have mentioned—that they are not exceptions, but isolated cases 
coming out in the ordinary course of things. ‘ This view,’ he says, 
‘has been examined by some of the deepest thinkers in many 
‘lands. Its adoption by them has been unanimous, —which cer- 
tainly is not the case—‘in spite of the difference of their theo- 
logical opinions.’ Then we have, in chapter thirty-four, ‘the 
author's further contributions to human wledge. Nothing 
escapes him. He has his theory on glaciers. He forms a plan 
for ‘ transmitting letters enclosed in small cylinders, along wires 
suspended from posts, towers, or church steeples,’ anticipating 
the shrewdness of the old lady who, wishing her letter to be 
quickly delivered, hung it on the wires of the electric telegraph. 
Passing over inventions as numerous as those of the projectors 
whom Gulliver saw at Ladago, we must note his system of 
occulting numerical lights, which might surely be advantageously 
adopted in our lighthouses. In reference to this Mr. Babbage 
tells two of his best anecdotes. He had prepared twelve copies 
of a description of his contrivance, of which he was exceedingly 
proud, and despatched them to the proper authorities of the great 
maritime countries. One was sent to the French ‘ Prince Presi- 
dent,’ on 30th November, 1852. Two days after came the coup 
@ état. ‘ However, (says our author) ‘ three days later I received 
‘from M. Mocquard (the correspondent of the Ov) the prettiest 
‘ note, thanking me, and assuring me that the Prince was as 
«much attached as ever to science, —a very comforting assurance, 
truly, at that particular time. His letter to the United States 
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brought over an invitation to come over and help put the plan 
(for carrying out which 5,000 dollars were voted) in action. He 
was very nearly going across along with Mr. Reed, the English 
Literature Professor. The Arctic (in which Mr. Reed sailed) 
was run down, and ‘ in a selfish struggle for life the women and 
‘children perished; and Mr. Reed, unsuited for such a strife, 
* went down with them.’ 

Even geology receives Mr. Babbage’s attention: he does 
not think ‘ that the importance of his theory of isothermal lines 
has been well understood by geologists.’ The complementary 
chapter to the two describing his achievements is that on ‘the 
results of science,’ which to our author have been mostly nega- 
tive. He tried for the Haileybury Mathematical Professorship 
in 1816. The only honest man among the Directors told him 
that ‘if he had interest he’d get it.’ He is rejected at Edinburgh, 
and twice applies. unsuccessfully for a seat at the Board of 
Longitude. oe Sir Joseph Banks opposes him, ‘ because I 


had taken an active part in founding the Astronomical Society.’ 
In 1846 he tries for the Mastership of the Mint. ‘It was neces- 
‘sary to detach Sheil from O'Connell, and so Sheil gets the 
‘ appointment which Newton once held.’ Twice since he has 
applied for the same office, but has failed on both occasions. In 
fact, he never got anything, and is almost justified, by repeated 


disappointments, in saying of a minister, ‘he is a man who can- 
‘ not be fair if he would; for in his balance one grain of nepotism 
“must weigh down all the honesty he has at his disposal.’ His 
way of consoling himself is what we might expect from such a 
man. It is not he, but the ministry who _ suffered. ‘I was 
‘again passed over under circumstances which, at the time, I 
‘thought, must have caused deep regret in the mind of the 
‘ minister who made the appointment.’ ‘ Put not your trust in 
Governments, might well be Mr. Babbage’s motto. He has 
found time to be an ardent politician, always on the ‘ Liberal’ 
side; and imagines himself very ill-treated by his party. We 
do not think his sneers at Lord Derby and slow jokes against 
Mr. Disraeli very becoming: he ae could not expect from 
the chiefs of the party which he had unvaryingly opposed the 
consideration and assistance which his ‘ friends’ had declined to 
give him. After all, Mr. Babbage does get a good deal out of 
the Government, in the way of subsidy during the construction 
of the machine. He cannot fairly complain at their declining to 
go further with his engine ; for if its powers were to be unlimited, 
so likewise seemed to be the expenses of putting it in gear. He 
has a right to grumble that he was so often passed over, when 
snug things which would have enabled him to play the philo- 
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sopher in comfort were being given away to cousins of Under 
Secretaries and the like; but this is the way, and Mr. Babbage 
ought to have known it, with men in office, especially with those 
of the Liberal profession. 

He managed, as we said, to see a good deal of the bad side of 
politics. ‘Talking of elections, he tells how the opposite party 
‘ outwitted his side by pairing a Tory, who had just broken his 
arm, against a sound Whig.’ ‘Ah, they may laugh, but our 
sound man had no vote, whispered Babbage’s fellow committee- 
man; ‘ we didn’t like to tell you at the time.’ ‘ You were quite 
right,’ replied the conscientious philosopher. About university 
elections he speaks with a severity which, we trust, is altogether 
undeserved. ‘The clerical element is large, and they (szc). are 
for the most part expectant of something better hereafter.’ Find 
out therefore ‘ what books your (clerical) voter may have written, 
* what is the nature of his preferment, the source whence derived, 
‘the nature of his expectations, their source, the age of the 
‘ impediment, the state of its health, the chance of cts promotion. 
‘ A paragraph in a newspaper, regretting the alarming state of 
‘the health of some eminent divine, will frequently decide the 
‘ oscillation even of a cautious voter. This dodge is the more 
‘easily practised because some eminent divines, on the approach 
‘of an university election, occasionally become ill, and even take 
‘ to their bed to avoid the bore of being canvassed, or of com- 
‘mitting themselves, until they see how the land lies.” We 
hope, for the credit of the cloth, that this charge was true 
ehiefly of the dark days of the ‘ Georgian era.’ 

‘ Be sure to ascertain who are the personal enemies of the 
‘opposing candidate... . . Men will always give themselves 
‘ tenfold trouble to crush a man obnoxious to their hatred than 
‘they will take to serve their most favoured ally.’ This (which, 
by the way, is a fair sample of Mr. Babbage’s style, and his 
wearisome habit of dressing up in grand phrase portentous 
nothings) is unhappily a trath which every one’s election expe- 
rience can confirm. We have seen that Mr. Babbage did not 
take much by his electioneering. When Mr. Cavendish got in 
for Cambridge he was very busy on the Liberal Committee, ‘ re- 
“sisting even the persuasions of the beautiful Lady Copley that 
‘he would vote for her husband.’ He invariably remained (he 
tells us) at his post till midnight. He got a voter from: Berlin, 
and by a fluke ‘pocketed’ another who had just come from 
Bengai—was, in fact, off Portsmouth in his East Indiaman ; but 
all his zeal gained him nothing from the Whigs. He belonged 
to no ‘great house,’ had no powerful connexions, and so (while 
one of his ‘ lieutenants’ became a Master in Chancery, and the 
other got 10,0002. a year in India) he still remained plain Mr. 
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Babbage, the troublesome and crotchety projector. One cannot 
fancy him an M.P.; yet he tells us how. he was weak enough 
to stand for Finsbury in 1835. Of course, he never had a chance. 
The idea of Finsbury choosing a real man of science, though 
never so demonstrative in his Whiggery, is to an outsider 
something too absurd. The chief result of his canvass was a 
‘new after-piece, called “ Politics and Poetry, or the decline of 
Science,” ’ a would-be farce, in which he details the sufferings of 
a ‘ Liberal’ member, expected to get places for all his electors’ 
relatives, and to back all their cheating contracts. In the farce, 
the philosopher-member misses a ‘ committee’ in order to watch 
a transit of Venus. This disgusts his supporters, who are ‘City 
men, plain business people;’ and his colleague, a Scot, bringing 
forward one of his own countrymen, the philosopher, deserted 
by the practical men, thrown overboard by the grand folks who 
had flattered him, and cut by his scientific friends, who ‘can’t 
oppose ministers, you know,’ gives up politics for ever, and exit, 
cr ing: * Those rascal Whigs, my blood boils to think of them.’ 

e hope Mr. Babbage has not forgotten his experiences: 


it is worth even an unsuccessful contest for Finsbury to 
have learnt that ‘ philosophers’ had best leave politics alone. 
Official personages treated him as they do such men: worked 
upon his immense vanity, profited by his power of unl'm'ted 


exertion, and then cast him off when he came to claim his 
reward, 

The many-sidedness and amazing self-confidence of the man 
is shown by three successive chapters, in which he treats of 
subjects the most various—of patent locks, of street beggars, and 
of the ballet. In the first he speaks of his own tract ‘On the 
Art of opening all Locks,’ which he ‘is much gratified by finding 
is the very system devised by Mr. Hobbs.’ Picking locks leads 
to deciphering. ‘Every cipher,’ he says, ‘can be deciphered.’ 
A difficult cipher which he describes is made by writing all the 
letters of the alphabet on an outer circle in regular order, and 
on an inner circle the same letters in any order. Instead of 
the initial letter of your word write that which stands opposite 
to it in the inner or promiscuous circle. Now turn the inner 
circle round till the cipher just written is opposite the letter a 
in the outer circle ; then find the second letter as before, and so 
on. This seems hard, yet this yields to patince. To he!p him 
in deciphering, our author compiles twenty-tour dictionaries 
(and then as many more based on these—the work comprises 
half a million words, and is still unfinished), containing all words 
of one letter, two, three, &c. up to twenty-six letters, and then 
classifying the words which have two or more letters in common, 
&e, He is then led to speak of ‘ squarin;;’ words, a process, 
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doubtless, well known to most of our readers, whereby out of 
‘Dean, for instance, you get the following :— 


DEAN 
EASE 
AS ES 
NEST 


‘ Bishop,’ Mr. Babbage tells us, cannot be ‘ squared;’ he is the 
‘arya0os TeTpaywvos without need of adventitious help. 
_ * Beggars, beware.’ If you ask ‘the philosopher’ for a copper, 
he takes your address, and, dividing St. Giles’s into districts, 
hunts you down in your real whereabouts with more than the 
skill and patience of a detective. If any one wanted testimony 
as to the misery of a large class in London, and the need there 
was for a Lodging House Act when ‘ weekly tenants’ used to 
sublet their wretched rooms to scores of still poorer wretches, 
he may find it in the philosopher's volume. The theatre comes 
no more amiss to him than the police court, with Sir R. Birnie 
on the bench. He nearly gets carried up on the stage, along 
with the devils in ‘ Don Giovanni,’ as he is wandering about 
among the machinery! He then invents a ‘ rainbow dance,’ in 
which groups of ballet girls are placed in cones of coloured 
ight, and so take the colour of the ray which falls upon them. 
ot content with this dance, Mr. Babbage constructs a ballet, 
in which is introduced (besides lobsters, geological animals, &c.) 
* a central sea of white hot fluid, full of infinitesimal eels all of 
one sort, wriggling eternally ;’ which must have been a delightful 
stage effect. On which our author remarks, in which he takes 
to be a light pleasant strain; ‘this was tu assist the teaching of 
‘ ministers who prefer the doctrine of eternal bodily torments. 
‘ An ancestor of mine, Dr. Barthogge, wrote, I regret to say it, 
* a book to prove this; so I felt it a kind of hereditary duty to 
‘give him a lift:’ Mr. Lumley however declines the scientific 
ballet with thanks, alleging the great danger of fire from the 
coloured lights. 

We naturally expect to hear a good deal about street- 
nuisances. Mr. Babbage buys a house in a very quiet neigh- 
bourhood, and erects workshops, &c. But ‘the authorities’ force 
a cab-stand upon the street, though there is another one already 
not 200 yards off; and the new race of inhabitants—‘ coffee- 
shop keepers, lodging-house letters, and the like,’ took a plea- 
sure in persecuting the philosopher—used to incite musicians of 
all kinds to play before his windows, and when at last he rushed 
out to look for a policeman, they would ‘form a noisy mob, 
following him with uncomplimentary epithets.’ He describes 
the whole scene, suo more, Homerically ; the crowd pushing on 
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‘when he moved, retreating when he faced round, and then be- 
ginning their shouting and abuse the moment he turned his 
back. It is the retreat of Ajax from the Trojans. The 
musicians suffer, for they are left in the lurch at the police. 
court, and generally fined. Generally, but not always. Mr. X. 
an anti-Italian magistrate, is canna at Marylebone by Mr. 
Y. an organ-lover, who keeps dismissing charges, and refers the 
sufferer to the Court of Queen’s Bench for redress! One day 
the poor man actually pays twenty-seven shillings for sum- 
monses, and finds all the addresses given are false. He naturally 
enough asks, Why cannot the police legally take possession of 
their instruments? then the false addresses would be useless. 
‘ Hardly a week passes,’ says our author, ‘ without my being 
‘ followed by a crowd, chiefly (he adds, with covert satire) be- 
‘longing to ragged schools, the Portman Ragged School, &c.’ 
At other times they cry ‘Stop thief,’ or break his windows, or 
write anonymous letters. One man cries, ‘ You deserve to have 
‘ your house burnt and you in it, and I'll do it for you, you old 
‘villain.’ Another neighbour buys a penny whistle, and daily, 
during his dinner hour, blows it ‘ for half an hour.” ‘I simply 
‘noted the fact in a memorandum book, and then used the time 
‘he thought he was destroying in taking a walk.’ In fact, Mr. 
Babbage’s gentleness seems more than a match for his perse- 
cutors’ inveteracy. He will not attribute bad motives: ‘ They 
‘sent me music of all kinds, probably with the pacific view of 
‘ finding out whether there are not some kinds of instruments 
‘which we might both approve.’ 

We can only hope that, now ‘ the grumbling Bass has quelled 
the cheery treble,’ our author finds his reward for the loss of 
time and expense of solicitors, &c. to say nothing of the un- 
popularity which his crusade brought on him- To the sick, of 
whom he says there are always 4°72 per cent. in London, he is 
certainly a benefactor. He tells some sad stories of people 
driven to distraction by street noises when forced to come to 
town for medical advice. As to the mischief done in other 
ways, our author was once (he says)‘ asked by a sarcastic 
‘ magistrate whether he seriously believed a man’s brain would 
‘be injured by listening to a street-organ. He replied, “ Cer- 
‘ tainly not; for no man haying brains ever listened to street 
‘ musicians.” ’ 

This is, of course, an exaggeration. But there are many 
men of fine nerves, and delicate health, and refined suscepti- 
bilities, who will bless the name of Babbage for doing some- 
thing to suppress an intolerable nuisance. 

But we are not yet at the end of our author's pretensions. 
He claims to know all about wit—wants, indeed, apparently to 
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teduce it, as well as games of chance and skill, to mathematical 
rules. There have been many definitions of wit, and doubtless 
many ways of making them; but surely none could be ima- 
gined quainter than our author’s. He collects many jest-books, 
and strives to analyze the causes of wit by a comparison of 
examples! By the way, we think any amount of street music 
less excruciating than Mr. Babbage’s puns, of which (in the 
chapter on Wit—were we not right in naming him many- 
sided?) he gives elaborate explanations, with the usual result of 
attempting to explain a pun. ‘ Allsopp’s beer’ and ‘ Alsop’s bier,’-— 
Alsop being the Englishman ther tried for his life as an accom- 

lice of Orsini~was surely scarcely worth recording. Better 
is his claim to the paternity of what usually goes as Sydney 
Smith's joke about railway companies taking more care when a 
bishop or two has been killed. ‘I said it to him’ (says our 
author); ‘and, added I, you know they are so much better pre- 
ne for the change than we are.’ Best of all is a queer 

lunder made at one of his ‘Saturday Evenings’ by Lady 
Morgan. She had come to see Borrow, who was in the room ; 
too impetuous to wait for an introduction, ‘ only tell me what 
* he’s like (said “ the Wild Irish Girl,”) and I'll go and find him 
‘among them all.’ Mr. Babbage describes him accordingly, 
and three m‘nutes after sees her ladyship in close confab with 
Archbishop Whately, whom she startles by saying as they part, 
* What a delightful gipsying life you must have led!’ which, 
perhaps, after all, was not so very untrue. 

But we have had enough of Mr. Babbage’s anecdotes: 
indeed it would be quite enough to characterize the man, if we 
simply mentioned that on his German tour he took with him a 
stomach pump (then just invented). ‘A traveller’ (says he) 
‘ should always carry some novelty in science or art. Another 
* year I took some of Barton’s irridescent gold buttons (from 
‘ diamond-ruled steel dies). The mere sight of them produced 
‘me many little attentions in railways and steamboats. A 
queer travelling companion truly. Science is held in greater 
honour abroad ; at home we fear he would have been taken for 
a travelling agent of Messrs. Barton or of some philosophical 
instrument maker. The ne plus ultra of self-complacency is, 
perhaps, shown in the way in which, having confessed his total 
ignorance of animated nature, he says he was still able to be of 
use to the adepts by his observations on the numerical regularity 
of the pulsations and the breathings. 

At times we are disposed to lose patience with the book. It 
scarcely does more than reproduce in the form of a ponderous 
volume the staple gossip of ‘ combination rooms.’ We have not 
time, now that books are so many that even to know their titles is 
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too much for ordinary mortals, to pay so much attention to scien- 
tific twaddle. Besides (as we said), Mr. Babbage does not give 
us what we want—a succinct account of his engine. The reader 
will be grievously disappointed, if he expects to learn from this 
book something about the way of working the portentous mass 
of wheels and cogs figured on the frontispiece. He will be 
continually told ‘the machine can perform an act of judgment— 
‘ of two courses in an intricate algebraic problem it will choose 
‘ the right one;’ ‘it can correct the mistakes of the operator, 
who supplies it with its punched cards;’ ‘memory and judgment 
too can thus be performed by mechanism ;’ but the how will 
be still to seek, after patient‘search through this hodge-podge of 
some 500 pages. He will meet plenty of clumsy jokes against 
Mr. Disraeli and Lord Derby ; for Mr. Babbage is, as we have 
said, a staunch Liberal, and devotes many a page to chuckling 
over election tricks, of which we have given specimens above. 
He will find, too (as often we find among Liberals of a certain 
school), an absolutely childish love of rank and title. How 
Mr. Babbage was received at Court in England and at Turin; 
how, when his papers blew about the room, His Majesty 
Charles Albert helped him to catch them, how (while they were 
scrambling after the drawings) his heel came in contact with 
the toe of Majesty; all this, and much, more in the same 
strain—presentations at Court, conversations with the Duke of 
Wellington, anecdotes of great folks, some good, some merely 
pointless—all are told in the same lively-ponderous style in 
which the author speaks of his engine as if it were a reasonable 
creature, thinks the question of miracles is settled by comparing 
them to ‘singular points in curves,’ and dismisses the Athanasian 
Creed as ‘a direct contradiction in terms; annihilating the 
whole science of arithmetic.’ 

How Lady Lovelace (Lord Byron’s Ada) translated ‘ My 
‘highly-valued friend M. Menabola’s lucid and admirable de- 
‘scription of my engine, published in 1842 in the Bibl. Univ. 
‘de Généve.’ How her ladyship added notes, ‘ which swell the 
‘work to thrice its original size, and in which she enters into 
‘all the very difficult and abstract questions connected with the 
‘subject.’ How the Countess worked out all the problems in- 
troduced in the notes, ‘except one relating to Bernouilli’s 
‘numbers, which I offered to do to save her ladyship the 
‘trouble. This she sent back to me for amendment, having 
‘detected a grave mistake which I had made in the process.’ 
All this kind of thing the reader will find detailed with varia- 
tions, with your true Liberal’s love of bringing in people with 
a handle to their names; but a simple statement of how the 
machine is managed he will not find. Of course it is very hard 
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to understand such‘a machine from any amount of description, 
with di s and illustrations; even to see it working will 
not be of much help. The only way is to do as the boy does 
with the old watch—take it to pieces. But some descriptions 
are more lucid than others; and these of Mr. Babbage pre- 
suppose, in the first place, an acquaintance with all his plans 
and subsidiary inventions, while again they are not meant to 
teach us about the engine, but to take their place as ‘ clever 
bits’ among the other ‘ Passages from the Philosopher’s Life.’ 

On the whole, we have three charges to make against Mr. 
Babbage. First, his intense egotism makes him so unconsciously 
ridiculous, that any literary organ-boy must feel a malicious 
delight that ‘his enemy ’ has written such a book. This feeling 
that all concerning him is of such value fills his pages with 
twaddle. To take one more instance. It seems hardly worth 
while to have gone to Paris with ‘my friend John Herschel,’ 
and met Fourier and Biot, and other notabilities, in order to 
record that Mr. Babbage’s order for two eggs a piece (@ chacun 
deux) was misinterpreted by the waiter into ‘ cinguante-deux 
ceufs pour Messieurs les Anglais ;’ and how our author's dissent 
from the beard movement (which began years ago among the 
Continental English) earned for him the xddos of being ‘ the 
best shaved man in Europe.’ These are samples of the ‘learned 
trifling,’ the common-room chit-chat to which we object in a 
book which we took up, expecting to find, if not a comprehensible 
account of the engine, at any rate some broad views on the socio- 
logy of science, and some shrewd remarks about contemporaries. 

‘Next his grumbling (which springs from his egotism). He 

ets his original machine exhibited in the Exhibition of ’62; 
But he is not satisfied because it is not put in a central position, 
and because Government will not pay a man to lecture all 
day long on its merits. Some one suggests that he should 
find the lecturer: ‘ When you give a friend a carriage,’ says he, 
‘you are not usually expected to provide him with a driver as 
‘well.’ This is his lamentation on the blindness of the Com- 
missioners:—‘ The toy trophy had the best place in the building, 
‘ while a trophy of the workmanship of English engineers, exe- 
‘cuted with machine tools thirty years before, but still unsur- 
‘ passed, was poked into a dark hole, not inappropriate for the 
* authorities who condemned it to that locality. 

As to his dealings with Government, no doubt official routine, 
delays, and red tape have been in Mr. Babbage’s way. Every- 
body suffers from them who comes to the State for help, instead 
of getting up a ‘company.’ But they are necessary drags on 
the wheel: without them we might have public money squandered 
in all sorts of futile enterprises. We do not think that, as ‘ pro- 
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jectors’.go, our author has any right to complain. On his own 
showing, as we have seen above, he got a good deal, both in 
money and in what he prized more—social status. The great 
men of a few years ago were more scientific than the risin 
generation. Harry Brougham bit not a few of them with his 
theories about the diffusion of useful knowledge. We are, high 
and low, a much less scientific set now-a-days. Mechanics’ insti- 
tutes are shut up or turned into concert rooms; atid lords and 
countesses don’t care to spend their mornings in studying cal- 
culating engines. 

Our third count in the indictment is that Mr. Babbage, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, mixes up mind and matter in a way 
which is sure to puzzle less philosophic readers. The workings 
of the intellect and the workings of his machine are always 
assumed to be conducted on the same principle. Of his engine, 
we have seen, he speaks habitually as if it were a thinking, 
reasoning being. It is, to say the least of it, a little startling to 
hear ‘ that mechanism has been taught not only to Siesta et 
also to act upon that foresight.’ Note again the marked way in 
which he always asserts the superiority of mechanism over mind. 
His automaton is better than a living player at all games of 
skill. He has, indeed, the grace to confess that the first move 
must be made yy human agency, just as (though he denies a 
superintending Providence) he believes in a First Cause. But 
that first move is all that is needed. His way of proving that 
‘at chess,’ for instance, ‘if any position of the men on the board 
‘is assumed, if the first move is made rightly, the automaton 
a be able to win the game,’ is very characteristic. He writes 
thus :— 


‘ The several questions which Automaton has to consider are of this nature : 

‘1. Is the position of the men as placed before him a possible (i.e. con- 
sistent) position ? 

*2. If so, has Automaton himself already lost the game ? 

*3. If not, then has Automaton won the game? 

‘4. If not, can he win it the next move? If so, make that move. 

*5. If not, could his adversary, if he had the move, win the game? 

*6. If so, Automaton must prevent him if possible. 

*7. lf his adversary cannot win next move, Automaton must examine 
whether he can make such a move that, if he were allowed two moves in succes- 
sion, he could at the second move have ¢wo different ways of winning the 
game.’ 


And each of these cases failing, ‘ Automaton ’ must look forward 
to three or more successive moves. ‘ Now’ (and this is, we beg to 
submit, a specimen passage) ‘I had already devised mechanical 
‘means equivalent to memory: I had now provided other means 
‘equivalent to foresight, and my engine could itself act on this 
‘foresight. As to chance, there is no such thing: it is, as 
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Laplace says, “ But the expression of man’s ignorance.” ’ 
Faithful to his theory, our author, wanting money for his 
engine, talks of constructing an automaton which shall ‘ beat papa 
and mamma, dnd all the children besides, at tit-tat-to;’ but 
desists when he finds that while General Tom Thumb gained 
his thousands, the Latin verse-making machine and the talking- 
machine were exhibited at a loss. 

But our list of quotations would be incomplete if we did not 
give the passage in which he thus sums up the case of his 
Difference Engine :— 


* The first and great cause of its discontinuance was the inordinately extrava- 
gant demands of the person whom 1 had employed to construct it for the 
Government. Even this might, perhaps, by great exertions and sacrifices, have 
been surmounted, There is, however, a limit beyond which human endurance 
cannot go. If 1 survive some few years longer, the ANALYTICAL ENGINE will 
exist, and its works will afterwards be spread over the world. If it is the will 
of that Being, who gave me the endowments which Jed to that discovery, that 
I should not survive to complete my work, I bow to that decision with intense 
gratitude for those gifts: conscious that through life I have never hesitated to 
make the severest sacrifice of fortune, and even of feelings, in order to accom- 
plish my imagined mission. The great principles on which the Analytical 
Engine rests have been examined, admitted, recorded, and demonstrated. . . . 
If, unwarned by my example, any man shall undertake and shall succeed in 
really constructing an engine, embodying in itself the whole of the executive 
‘department of mathematical analysis, on different principles, or by simpler 
mechanical means, I have no fear of leaving my reputation in his charge, for he 
alone will be fully able to appreciate the nature of uty efforts and the value of 
their results.’ 


That is Babbage all over: the man who, ‘with no wish to 
disparage the subsequent exertions of Sir Rowland Hill,’ tells us 
that it was he who before 1827 suggested that the Government 
should, through the Post-office, become parcel carriers, and that 
an uniform rate of postage was desirable. Even he does not lay 
claim to the idea of the penny rate. Indeed, his attention was 
drawn to the subject, he says, by his being overcharged for the 
parcels sent to him from the country—a circumstance which led 
him to note that verification forms a part of the price of every 
parcel, and that if Government became carriers, they could make 
more profit than any one else, since the public would be saved 
this cost of verification. We wish Mr. Babbage had gone to a 
good public school, and had then fallen in with intelligent tutors 
at Cambridge. He is self-taught, to a great extent, and almost 
wholly wneducated, in the true sense of the word. His college 
dons had not the discernment to see that they had a genius to 
deal with. Besides, the clever undergraduate took a malicious 
pleasure in posing them with hard problems. They, in revenge, 
disregarded his suggestions, and he soon became 2 mathematical 
separatist, and forming (in concert with Herschel, Peacock, and 
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others) a‘ society for the promotion of analysis, and for asserting 
‘the principles of pure D-ism in opposition to the Dot-age of the 
‘ University ’ (referring to the contest between the old notation 
of fluxions and that of the Differential Calculus), he left the 
University curriculum, and gave himself up to French mathe- 
matics. His account of his University life is interesting. He 
went a great deal into cociety; was chairman of clubs of all 
kinds. One set (whom he gratefully styles his ‘Tom fools,’) he 
makes row him down to Whittlesea Mere when he feels dyspeptic. 
. But we must not linger any more over the secular part of the 
book, for our business is now chiefly with its religious element. 
In this respect there is something to praise, and a good deal to 
blame. We dislike very much the irreverent tone which he 
habitually adopts about sacred things. All through the book 
there is a good deal of reference to such matters. The author's 
intense egotism leads him to record his feelings when a lad about 
the eternity of punishment and the existence of Satan. He 
relates how he tried to evoke the Evil One according to the 
approved recipe of saying the Lord’s Prayer backwards, &c. and 
how he tested the truth of revelation by saying to himself, ‘If a 
‘certain door is open at such an hour on such day, I will believe; 
‘if not, I will hold the Bibie to be false.’ Pretty well that for 
a boy scarcely in his teens. By-and-by, at a private tutor’s, the 
pupils are required to give in notes on the Sunday’s sermon, but 
the practice is discontinued because young Babbage writes such 
a startling composition on the text, ‘ Alexander the coppersmith 
did me much mischief,’ &c. Of reverence there does not seem 
the least trace in our author’s mind. ‘ Inspiration’ he would, of 
course, scout as untenable. Eternity of punishment he dismisses 
at once, with just a passing repetition of the old sophism, ‘It is 
not just to award an infinite punishment to a finite offence.’ 
His way of dealing with the Athanasian Creed is an instance of 
his arrant self-sufficiency. He feels ‘the utmost disgust,’ not at 
the damnatory clauses, but ‘at the direct contradiction in terms 
which its words implied.’ He is a mathematician, and so feels 
warranted in throwing metaphysics overboard, and in saying 
that he thinks the Creed was written by an Atheist, who tried 
to crowd in as many absurdities as he could together in order to 
make the whole matter ridiculous. 

The most important theological subject touched on in the 
volume is the question of miracles, in regard to which Mr. 
Babbage (as we remarked above) rather sneeringly boasts that 
nearly all the chief orthodox theologians of all parties have 
come over to his views, as broached some nineteen years ago in 
a work which he called the ‘ Ninth Bridgewater Treatise,’ and in 
which he held up to ridicule the ordinary view of Special Pro- 
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vidences. We do not say that there is not a sense in which this 
view is unsound: in one t of the case it is identical with 
the belief of all ‘enlightened Christians what we dislike about 
it is the harsh way in which it is expressed and enforced. His 
view is simply this—a miracle is not a breach of law; it is the 
expression of a higher law, of whose workings we have not suffi- 
cient experience to enable us to determine its periodicity. The 
Calculating Engine forms squares several thousand times; it 
then forms one cube, and reverts to squares for the same number 
of operations as before. Then comes one cube again, and so on. 
This cube, therefore, is not abnormal. The true and complete 
formula representing the working of the machine would involve 
its recurrence. So the complete formula (so to speak) of uni- 
versal Providence must provide for the occurrence of miracles 
—they are not afterthoughts, interferences to help out imperfect 
plans. Even the bare suggestion is profane. The greatest 
miracle of all—the Incarnation—is no miracle in the common 
vulgar sense, in which crowds in Popish countries cry ‘ A mi- 
racle’ over what they look on as an interference made necessary 
by some previously ‘unforeseen’ act of man or Satan. It is 
part of the determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God. As 
the poet says, ‘ Nothing is that errs from law,’ but then what 
he says is true, just for this reason, that the very hairs of our 
head are all numbered. This fore-ordaining of all things, of 
miracles as well as of ordinary events, requires to be looked 
at first in its bearing on man’s conduct, next as to the way in 
which it affects our view of the Almighty. How to reconcile 
free-will and necessity has always been the great problem with 
thinking men. As Coleridge said, it needs a sixth sense to see 
how the two can work harmoniously, ‘to trace the law within 
the law.’ Yet it has never been a difficulty in practice. Every 
one decides for himself how it shall regulate his course of action. 
The Turk settles it after his fashion, and becomes a sluggish 
fatalist. But amongst Western nations the most pone, <e 
always been those who have realized most fully this cardinal 
truth of God’s fore-ordering. The reason is, they have been 
more self-reliant, less tempted to be shiftless ‘waiters upon 
Providence,’ than those who think that a special interference 
may at any moment break in upon the settled order of God’s 
world. Nor does this Christian, not fatalist, view of Providence 
make prayer unavailing. The question is too wide to be entered 
on now. It has lately been discussed in the Pall Mall, and also, 
in a different spirit, in the Record and the Guardian ; but we 
may merely remark, that the instrumental value of prayer may 
stand on the same footing as that of food. Prayer is the food 
of faith. As to God, we are sure that all miracles, as well as 
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all that made the miracles needful, are part of His great plan. 
But we must abstain from a kind of language about Him which 
is very open to mistake. We often apply to Heaven the laws of 
the Medes and Persians, forgetting that He is a personal God, 
‘ who doeth what He will in the armies of heaven, and who can 
‘stay His hand?’ We continually forget what has been so 
well said,’ *‘ Zaws of God exist only for us; it is a will of God 
‘for Himself: and we must not think that there is mere of 
‘the will of God in a miracle than in any other work of His.’ 
A miracle, in the ordinary sense of the word, is not a greater 
manifestation of God’s power than those ordinary and ever- 
repeated processes which S. Augustine calls daily miracles. God 
is always working in His world, not more when He displays 
what we call miracles—not more, but in a different way. 
Hence there are three views; the true Christian view of a 
Father ‘ working hitherto,’ ‘ upholding all things by the word 
of His power,’ manifesting His will im the miracle, but mani- 
festing it also in the ordinary course of nature. And the 
thaumaturgic view (if we may so express it) which sees God 
working immediately when a miracle is wrought, but in ordi- 
nary events leaving the laws which He has established to 
work themselves out—a view this which is the most godless of 
any, which is at the bottom of all the Paleyism and indifferen- 


tism of the last century, when ‘miracles,’ z.e. a direct interpo- 

sition, as of a clock maker who should come in to set his own 

mechanism right, were made the basis of oe while vital 
i 


religion was looked on as something quite distinct from ‘ evi- 
dence.’ And then there is the third view, that of Mr. Babbage, 
that miracles, as well as the ordinary course of nature, are in- 
cluded in the original law stamped by the Creator upon the 
creatures of His hand, and since left to work itself out. Surely 
this is not the Christian view. It sets God at an infinite dis- 
tance from His creatures; it renders Him practically a nullity 
under pretence of knowing Him ; it makes prayer a farce (how 
strange it seems at first sight that our Lord should ground the 
duty of prayer on the fact that things are preordained— the 
very hairs of your head are all numbered).’ The other, viz. 
the thaumaturgic view, debases our idea of God, by making 
him interfere at every turn, as if He could not trust His own 
work to go on from year to year. Mr. Babbage’s view does’ 
away with God altogether. He is not necessary, any more than 
an attendant would be on a perfectly-constructed calculating 
engine. Orthodox as our author claims to be, we do not think 
any Christian heart will warm towards his theory. We prefer 





2 Abp. Trench on the Miracles. See his second chapter throughout. 
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God’s will,—which indeed, being a will of highest wisdom and 
love, excludes all wilfulness, and can be reckoned on, but which 
is a will still—to any law which, having been set going at the 
first, goes on presenting periodical discontinuities which we 
term miracles. 

His engine has supplied him with one illustration, his mathe- 
matics furnish him with another: miracles are like the singular 
points in curves which (as every analyst knows) occur when 
certain values are given to the unknown quantities in the 
curve’s equation. These points are bond fide part of the curves 
to which they belong: they are as much a product of its 
‘equation’ as is the most regular portion of its arc. And so 
miracles may be regarded as the singular points in the world’s 
equation. This view is drawn out at length, with illustrative 
diagrams, in the‘ Ninth Bridgewater Treatise.’ We said there 
was a sense in which all this might be true. Miracles could 
not happen if they were not part of God’s pre-ordained plan: 
but, though all is ordered and sure, we will not give up a per- 
sonal God moving in the midst of His creation, guiding the 
workings of His Providence, and working with His intelligent 
creatures. As S. Augustine well puts it: ‘ Neque enim, sicut 
‘4 structura edium, quam fabricaverit quis abscedit, atque illo 
‘cessante et absenti stat opus ejus; ita mundus vel ictu oculi 
‘stare poterit, si ei Deus regimen suum stbtraxerit.’ There is 
the point at issue: Mr. Babbage is all very well so long as he is 
only talking about the miracle being (to quote Dr. Trench 
again) due to ‘the mightier law stepping in,’ or even to the 
periodical variation of ordinary laws: but we join issue with 
him at once when he hints that the laws of nature, ordinary 
and extraordinary, having been originally set going, are left to 
work themselves out for ever. That is certainly not religion, 
nor do we hold it to be sound philosophy. 

And now for a few words about the other book named at the 
head of our paper. ‘ The Ninth Bridgewater Treatise’ contains 
a great variety of matter: among the rest a number of letters 
from Sir J. Herschel, dated Feldhausen, Cape of Good Hope, 
1836. From these we quote the following, simply as showing 
the wild way in which even the best of our scientific men suffer 
themselves to talk: ‘The earth gets rapidly warmer towards the 
‘centre; but it may get again cooler further down—as it would 
‘do if we suppose it, originally cold, to have been kept for a few 
‘ billions of years in a firmament full of burning suns, and then 
‘Jaunched into our cooler milky way. If while it was roasting 
‘at this sun-fire the great jack of the universe had stood still, 
’ and allowed one side of our terraqueous joint to scorch, the 
‘inferior temperature of the American continent is explained.’ 
It is very likely that the distinguished writer threw this out 
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merely as a speculation, and in a sense almost playful; but if 
it is to be taken seriously, it looks like a sample of the strange 
expedients to which men are reduced when they enslave them- 
selves to that theory of ‘ immeasureable periods of time,’ which 
finds so much praise with those who forget that the same kind 
of forces indefinitely intensified may work their results infinitely 
quicker than anything of which we have experience. 

But our business is not with Mr. Babbage’s geology, but with 
his application of mathematics to miracles, oad his argument in 
favour of design. 

Hume had said that the falsehood of the testimony in favour 
of a miracle must always be more probable than the occurrence 
of the miracle itself. Mr. Babbage, taking up the word probable, 
enters into the subject mathematically, using La Place’s ‘Doctrine 
of Chances,’ and shows that there is only 1 case in 10,000 in 
which two independent witnesses, who are habitually only de- 
ceived in 1 case out of 100, can agree in error, the probability 
of their future testimony being false being, therefore, 1 in 
10,000. Thus, out of the first 100 cases, there are 99 cases in 
which A and B, both being right, agree, 1 in which one of them 
is wrong; so that, out of 10,000 cases, we have 99 x 99 in which 
both are right, 99 in which A is right and B wrong, 99 in which 
A is wrong and B right, 1 only in which both are wrong. 
Extending this to six witnesses, we have 1,000,000,000,000 to 1 
against all of them being wrong together; so that we may 
easily get a number larger than any attainable from Hume’s 
consideration, ‘so many millions have died since the creation, 
‘and not risen again, therefore, there are so many million 
‘ chances to one against this particular man having risen.’ Now, 
however forcible this mode of proving the Resurrection may 
appear to some minds, to us it is insufferably painful. In the 
first place, it goes back to the old thaumaturgic unsatisfactory 
view. In the next place, it confuses the limits of moral and 
mathematical evidence. A man’s testimony in favour of a miracle 
is not to be reasoned upon in the same way as the chance of 
taking a black or a white ball out of a bag; man is a spiritual 
being ; his emotions come into play and affect his evidence. 
Mr. Babbage’s method proves too much; it is as applicable to the 
lying wonders of old Eastern creeds, and the sham miracles of 
the Middle Ages, as those of the Gospels. ‘How do you know 
‘your witness is independent, and that he was always right in 
‘99 cases out of 100?’ That will be the question of the 
sceptic, who will be quite justified in throwing the onus probandi 
on the boliever. At times we have almost thought that the 
whole subject has been brought forward in this way by Mr. 
Babbage, in order to throw discredit on the whole subject of 
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miracles. He puts aside entirely the cardinal truths, that, 
though, doubtless, as forming a part of God’s ordered plan, they 
may be spoken of as physical facts, still, for us, they are moral 
facts, and that He who rose is not the one man out of so many 
millions whose resurrection is to be proved by the testimony of 
witnesses, but He of whom His prophets bare witness that, 
being God, it was impossible for Him to be holden of death. 
Still, as we have hinted, truth, though one, commends itself’ in 
different ways to different minds, and some may find proofs, or 
at any rate confirmation, for their belief in Mr. Babbage’s 
reasonings. We must remark that his chapters on this subject 
in the Ninth Bridgewater Treatise are in an earnest sober style, 
far better than the flippancy which (even more than his boundless 
conceit) mars the theological passages in his latest work. His 
want of ‘unction’ is even more offensive than that of the 
African Bishop. A law of nature is surely our expression of 
the way in which God works hitherto ; a miracle is the way in 
which He who knows what is in man meets the free will which), 
since it has been bestowed on man as his differentia, must be, 
not done away with, but moved by such means as will act upon 
it. No one seeks to establish the ‘ interference theory,’ as of a 
bungling workman, which Mr. Babbage is so fond of setting up 
that he may show how superior is the notion of the Godhead 
to which his own hypothesis leads. But, so long as we believe 
in a personal God, working on the wills and affections of men, 
we shall shrink from using language which, however harmless as 
Mr. Babbage understands it, will assuredly for most people lead 
to mere pantheistic fatalism. One strong argument against 
using the calculating engine as a Christian advocate is furnished 
by Mr. Babbage himself. If, after thirty years of conviction, 
based on the phenomena of higher arithmetic, he is found to write 
in the flippant, patronising style of which we complain, surely 
we have a right to say, with Dr. Whewell, in his Bridgewater 
Treatise (in a passage which excites our author’s fiercest wrath), 
‘mechanical philosophers and mathematicians can give us no 
‘help when we ascend to the First Cause and Supreme Ruler 
‘of the universe. Nay, they are in some respects less likely 
‘than men engaged in other pursuits to make any clear advance 
‘ towards such a subject of speculation.’ 

Except the chapters on Miracles there is not much in the 
Ninth Bridgewater Treatise. The oft-quoted vagary of the 
eternal calculating engine is brought in as ‘ evidence of design 
from the changing of laws in natural events.’ The language in 
which the analogy is drawn out becomes unconsciously profane, 
as when God is spoken of as taking ‘advantage of altered circum- 
stances,’ just as the operator with the engine slips in, when he can, 
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a differently perforated card. Then there is a chapter against 
Fate, which proves nothing, and, indeed, states little except the 
author's conviction that the civilization of Western Europe is 
due, not to Christianity, but to Printing. Throughout there is 
the same irreverence of which we have given so many instances; 
God’s fore-ordering of all things is illustrated by the example 
of a squire in a mountain country, who saves a blind postman 
from being drowned at a broken bridge. You may either sup- 
pose him to do so by dashing forward on horseback just as he 
sees the bridge giving way under pressure of the torrent, while 
the blind man is walking unconsciously along the causeway ; or 
he may have had a great deal of rain the day before, while out 
shooting, and so, reflecting that the bridge will probably be 
swept down, he may send a servant round another way to mect 
the postman, and give him timely warning. The former in- 
stance, we are told, illustrates the ‘ special providence ’ theory 
as generally understood ; the latter ‘ magnifies the Creator, and 
‘elevates our notions of His design; for surely the benevolence 
‘which organizes its beneficent contrivances beforehand is at 
‘least as high as that which acts from sudden impulse, and, 
‘when guided by knowledge, it is likely to be of far more value 
‘to its subjects than when acting from feeling.’ On one point 
Mr. Babbage makes some curious and interesting remarks. 
Quoting Wollaston as to the fact that certain sounds audible by 
some are inaudible by others, he supposes that in the after state 
‘the bodily organ of hearing may be so sensitive as to vibrate 
‘with infinitesimal motions of the air. Imagine, in addition, 
‘the attention able to be fixed on one class of vibrations, and 
‘the punished offender will hear his own words, the very words, 
‘perhaps, that caused his condemnation, still ringing in his ears.’ 
This strange deduction from the laws of nature opens a field 
for interesting and harmless speculation. We have no fault to 
find with the two chapters ‘On the Permanent Impression of 
our Words,’ and ‘ Thoughts on the Nature of Future Punish 
ments,’ in which it is drawn out. Indeed (as we have said) the 
tone of the ‘ Treatise’ is decidedly less irreverent than that of 
the ‘ Passages.’ We find nothing in the former work at all 
approaching in profaneness to several of his recent remarks 
about the Trinity. Mr. Babbage is very explicit ; ‘the idea is 
entirely destructive of truth and number” A strange instance, 
this, of want of appreciative power; a really superior man 
utterly misconceives a doctrine which any Hindoo of moderate 


1 This would have enabled Spinoza to believe miracles, for he says, ‘ Nothing 
can happen in nature which opposes its universal laws, or which does not result 
from those same laws.’ 
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capacity finds no difficulty in understanding. Alas! d0@ m)éov 
tov WavTos. 

Now it merely remains for us to ask one question; Is Mr. 
Babbage in earnest when, on the one hand, he talks of mechanism 
doing instead of mind, and when, on the other, he loads his 
pages with rubbish of worthless anecdotes about his own sayings 
and doings? Or, being a philosopher, does he purposely affect 
the cynical style, just to show, first, what is the natural ten- 
dency of all our idle talk about ‘unchangeable law,’ how it 
leads straight to materialistic-panthesim, if not to atheism ; and, 
next, how ridiculous an autobiography is, unless it is so managed 
as to be of all books the most delightful? Is it possible that 
our author, with his ‘ Phocion-like appetite for unpopularity,’ 
has gibbeted himself in order to give a lesson to those who write 
their own memoirs? We do not think so; we believe that both 
the reasoning and the vanity are genuine. And, certainly, we never 
met a book which contains such an abundant supply of the latter. 

One of the best stories which Mr. Babbage tells (for he does 
tell some good ones) is this: ‘ The late Sir Harris Nicholas was 
‘calling on Lord A——. Said his Lordship, “I feel uncom- 
‘monly stupid this morning, my wits are all gone to the dogs.” 
‘« Poor dogs!” pathetically replied Sir Harris.’ And so say 
we, ‘ Poor friends and relations! <A hard time of it, truly, you 
“must have, compelled to listen for ever to the philosopher’s 
‘ self-laudation, and to hear The Engine praised every hour of 
‘the day, without being taught how to understand its principle 
‘and working.’ 

Fichte, somewhere, has some strange dreamy talk about ‘the 
great I.’ He shows how all the phenomena of the universe may 
be accounted for, after a fashion, if, instead of the multitude of 
causes and effects, we suppose one Being, including in his single 
self all existing consciousness, to lie in blissful trance in the 
midst of space, while all the shows of things unroll themselves 
(panorama-wise) before him. Things would appear to go on the 
same as we ordinarily suppose them to do, though life would be 
nothing but a picture upon which, at times, our ‘great I’s’ 
personality would seem projected so that he might appear to 
be taking a part in it. Such is the German’s dream ; the Cam- 
bridge philosopher has made it a reality; he is the ‘great I, 
no phantasm, no immaterial ‘ being,’ but a very tangible, often, 
we are sure, a very disagreeable, entity. He and his machine 
are the sole realities, and all the shows of the outer world are 
developed merely in surbordination to them. Seriously, this is 
not progress in the sense in which we understand it, or in which 
we think it is understood by Christian people in general. 





Art. II.—1. Essays on Practical Education. By Manta and 
R. L. Epcewortu. Third Edition. Johnson. 1811. 


2. L’ Education Progressive. Par Mme. Necker pe Saussure. 
Third Edition. Paris. 1856. 


3. Principles of Education. By the Author of ‘ Amy Herbert,’ 
Longmans. 1865. 


Prosasty no thoughtful woman, with any connexion between 
her mind and her pen, has failed to think at least of composing 
a treatise on education. If she have children, she has personal 
experiences to record; if she have not, she has watched and 
compared her friends’ methods and their results, and has a full 
belief that lookers on see most of the game. 

Thus it has come to pass that during the last century, ever 
since Locke and Rousseau gave the first impulse, every genera- 
tion has produced its educational essays, adapted to each variety 
of opinion therein prevalent. Rousseau was done into some- 
thing more nearly approaching to English common-sense by 
Richard Lovell Edgeworth and his daughter, and was worked 
up into French religious sentiment and moderate practicability 
by Madame de Genlis; whose clever dilution of him (with a 
strong flavour of lemon-peel of her own) set off Hannah More 
and Mrs. Trimmer to work out the real truths into their rightful 
connexion with religion; and somewhat later, the admirable 
Madame Necker, daughter of the great Saussure, and wife to a 
cousin of Madame de Staél, produced a very admirable and 
deeply-thought-out book, which is perhaps hardly as much read 
in England as it ought to be. Since that time there have been 
far more books than we can here enumerate, the produce of 
ladies of every shade of sentiment, but none perhaps of intrinsic 
originality and merit, or by authors of literary name standing 
high enough to be long recollected. The book which has called 
forth our present observations—Principles of Education—has the 
recommendation of being by an author of considerable reputa- 
tion, and of long experience in that portion of the subject to 
which she has devoted herself; and it is well that the matter 
should be set before the present generation by an undoubted 
authority, who will find her way everywhere. 

In fact, every generation does need a fresh lesson on this 
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subject. There are certain commonplaces that a certain class 
of persons constantly require to have brought out freshly dished 
up for them. Just as some ladies will buy the same material, 
not under its former title, but labelled, ‘Quite new,’—so they 
will let a brown-leather or drab-paper book stand in a dusty 
corner, and would regard its counsel not to give a baby what 
it cries for, and never to be under the influence of passion when 
punishing it, as quite ancient and useless; whereas the very 
same advice, in a new magenta or mauve cover would appear 
quite apposite and worthy of attention. But this is not all. 
Every generation has its own varieties of folly and of wisdom, 
and requires a different voice to argue with it on the expedience 
of its habits, or the means of preparing the young to meet with 
the peculiar trials of the age. 

One of the sayings of Northcote was, that an augmentative as- 
sertion was not so much awall as a buttress—projecting somewhat, 
in order to strengthen the really straight line. There is something 
of this kind in the architecture of all these essays on education. 
There is a good deal of straight wall building of a permanent 
and commendable kind, the same in all ages (such for instance 
as the above-quoted foundation brick, the granting nothing that 
is cried for), but there is besides a good deal of buttress archi- 
tecture, often against the siege artillery of the common enemy, 
but sometimes, it must be owned, against dangers, real or fancied, 
to your own private bit of wall; and this produces a somewhat 
eccentric style of fortification. Indeed, it has been known to 
happen, that the very buttresses of one generation have become 
so obnoxious to the next that they are left to become the 
weakest parts, and to need much fresh repair by the third. 

Let us glance back. Religious and secular writers alike at 
first starting advanced their outworks against baby dissipation 
and children’s balls. Hannah More spoke so strongly against 
them that she was even set up in effigy in a London ball room, 
with a rod in her hand to punish such naughty doings. Madame 
de Genlis graphically drew her poor little Adéle rouged and 
hooped, and cruelly left by her mother to acquire an experience 
by eating every ice and meringue that came in her way, and then 
remaining unpitied under their effects. The Edgeworths would 
have the even course of study and occupation absolutely un- 
broken, dreading the child’s unsettled, weary mind, both in the 
anticipation and the reaction. They are even dryly, gruffly 
indifferent as to birthdays. 


** Will you—not now, but when you’ve time—will you tell me why you 
never keep my birthday? Why you never siake any difference between that 
day and any other day?” 


*“ And will you, Rosamond—not now, but when you have time to think 
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about it—fell me why I should make any difference between your birthday and 
any other day?” 

‘Rosamond thought, but she could not find ont any reason’ —Parents As- 
sistant—The Birthday Present. 


Perhaps the having at least twenty birthdays in the family 
might account for erecting a buttress against their celebration, 
—but yet it strikes our present notions as strange that there 
should be no thanksgiving—no retrospect—to mark the day! It 
was with Mr. Edgeworth something as Professor Goldwin Smith 
says of Burke and the English Constitution, though rationality 
was not in itself akin to the Irish nature, he worshipped it with 
the fervour of an Irishman, 

All the imitative race of books could hardly find words strong 
enough against the evils of premature dissipation ; and a gene- 
ration grew up in the meantime who had little variety, never 
touched cards, only danced with a dancing-master, and seldom 
admitted any one further off than a cousin to birthdays or 
twelfth cakes. And now? 

Christmas is the signal for the lighting of a whole forest of 
Trees. Children are invited by one person after another, whose 
feelings their parents do not wish to hurt, and a course of parties 
begins with all the objectionable features of the balls so long ago 
condemned, and others added, since to the later hours, the prema- 
ture gaieties, &c. is added the greed of an acquisition, the expecta- 
tion of bonbons; and we fear we must add, that baby-flirtations 
are no longer disregarded, and rendered comparatively harmless 
hy such disregard, but have become the talk and amusement of 
spectators. Our generation greatly needs the repair of the 
wall against juvenile dissipation. The simple child, to whom 
the homeliest pleasure is ecstasy, is fast being destroyed, from 
the very fashion of making much of its simplicity. 

Other buttresses of Mr. Edgeworth’s might easily be pointed 
out. For instance, the great distance at which the model 
children are to be kept from servants. The whole clique of 
writers to whom the Edgeworths belonged were beset with 
this dread of servants, who were to them only Fe ta 
menials, equally dangerous to a child’s morals and diction—a 
curious testimony to the impossibility of regulating a household 
where religion is not the primary consideration. In the case of 
the Edgeworths, Lrish untruthfulness and flattery probably made 
caution in servants’ intercourse with children unusually necessary ; 
but in all works of this school in the last century, the possibility of 
giving children a trustworthy, intelligent, and not vulgar servant, 
does not seem to be contemplated. The change in the characters 
of our confidential servants is surely no small testimony to the 
work that has been done in this half century of National School 
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keeping. That many servants are selfish, foolish, and with a 
very oblique code of honour, is of course true, and also that 
many families live in a perpetual course of ‘cook stories;’ 
but we do not think that anything like justice is done, in the 
papers that are always preaching on the fertile subject of 
‘ Servanigalism,’ to the hosts of faithful, intelligent persons who 
count up their years of service in the same household with 
honest pleasure, become friends to their employers, and train up 
young servants to the same courses. These are not the persons 
whose airs and follies are brought before the public. They are 
in fact never before the world. Each household has so large a 
ramification of connexions, that such persons as these seldom 
have recourse to registers for places, and avoid families who 
bear the reputation of never keeping servants long. Such a 
superior class seems to have been almost unknown, except here 
and there a very old nurse, when the above-mentioned books 
were written, where the nursery is considered as a mere school 
of mischief, and not even the walk may be taken under a 
servant’s care. In an ill-regulated household, of course, all 
these evils may arise, but the contrast to the former state of 
things is brought before us, when we read Miss Sewell’s advice 
to the mother not to waste her strength and time in undertaking 
the duties of a nursery-maid, nor even to vex herself at her 


child’s seeming to prefer the liberty of the nursery to the restraint 
of the drawing-room. 


‘It is in short absolutely free with her (the nurse), as it is with no one else. 
And mothers are sometimes distressed at this. They are even jealous of 
affection shewn to the nurse. Nothing can be more absurd. It is the child’s 
~e _— appealing to physical support.’—Principles of Education, 
vol. i. p. 92. 


In spite of the one great want in Mr. Edgeworth’s book—the 
absence of all direct application of religion to the training of 
the child; in spite of his own individual crotchets, and those 
of his day, it would be well if some of his practical hints were 
studied and followed. He is in fact the only man who has given 
his experimental knowledge of home education ; and in general 
in these books the influence of the father is far too much left out 
of the account, perhaps because, however valuable, the mother 
is aware that she cannot command it. 

In most households of the present day, the mother’s object, 
and very rightly, is that her husband should be as little as pos- 
sible troubled with or about the children. She brings them down 
stairs only to be his playthings; keeps their difficulties out of 
sight; makes no complaints except in case of extremity, and as 
her daughters grow old enough to come dewn in the evening, 
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they lull papa to sleep with music, or murmur together over 
their books or work. T hey are his amusements—no more. 

The mother has acted on the sound principle of not harassing 
a busy man with petty cares. But has the father done his duty 
in holding aloof from ajl that is not sport? Is he not condemn- 
ing his family to frivolity by never bringing to bear on their 
pursuits the influence of » manly mind? Slight notice of school- 
room doings, a few words evidencing interest in a study, a touch 
of praise or blame from a matured mind, will alter the whole 
aspect of a child’s pursuits. 

It is seldom that a man is so fit as a woman to undergo the 
drudgery of actual teaching of a young child; but to work so as 
to attain a father’s approbation is surely the best object that an 
ordinary child can look to; and to sacrifice an hour or two of 
evening’s doze and newspaper to conversation and reading that 
might ferm and raise the tone of the whole family, is surely an 
obvious duty for the head of the household. Is it not because their 
fathers have merely played with them instead of training them, 
that our young ladies so often trench on the verge, at least, of the 
rules of decorum? There are matters in which no one’s tacit 
opinion is so implicitly taken as that of a father or brother. 
A lady’s disapproval is laughed at as prudish; a gentleman’s 
look of disgust is never forgotten. Above all, religious in- 
struction given by a father, even when a layman, has a force 
and weight which teaching from any other quarter never can 
have. Even if a father is only a learner with, or, in details, 
from his children, the very fact of his attention to the subject 
will better impress its paramount importance than the best cate- 
chizings from mother or clergyman without such _—— 

We shall, however, perhaps give an idea of the value of 
the hints on education we Sentty possess, and of what 
remains to be thought out, if we compare a few portions from 
the three last written books of their class, namely, Mme. Necker’s, 
as the result of deep religious thought in a Swiss protestant ; 
Mr. Edgeworth’s, as that of practical experience in an intellectual 
education where good sense is enthroned as an idol; and Miss 
Sewell’s, as the exponent of Church opinions sensibly applied in 
the present day. Good sense, we say, is the Edgeworthstown 
idol, for it is made to do the work of religious principle; but 
while we say this, it is with the conviction that, in the common 
wear and tear of life, it is wiser to use this work-a-day motive 
and argument in many cases, where, to drag the underlying 
religious principle forward, revolts and disgusts the child’s sense 
of reverence, and inspires a feeling that religion is being used 
as an engine for managing it. Surely analogy proves that this 
is not a wrong course. The Book of Proverbs, for the most 
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part, contains on the surface the plainest practical common sense ; 
even while beneath its aphorisms are weighty with the deepest re- 
ferences to the Divine counsels ; and in our own daily manners 
and actions it is the guiding instinct of the moment that prompts 
us, by force of habit, not the conscious appeal to the foundation 
of that habit. We step aside to let another go first, because it 
has become natural to us to do so, not because we are calling to 
mind the Divine precept to the wedding guests; and if we 
force on a child a perpetual appeal to its higher, instead of its 
lower moral sense, we run the risk of casting pearls before, at 
any rate, a swinish mood, and causing the highest teachings to 
be confounded with the childish trifles with which we have 
mixed them up. 

Mme. Necker is by far the most comprehensive of our 
writers. Her ‘Progressive Education’ is not that of the school- 
room, but of life. It begins in the cradle, and ends with the 
death-bed—at least in the case of her own sex, for she ceases to 
speak of boys when they pass from the mother’s care. Indeed, 
before she launches her pupil into existence, she has an entire 
section upon the purposes of life, worked out philosophically to 
suit the days when the foundations had been broken up and 
nothing was taken for granted. It is rather a misfortune to the 
work, for, though true and sound, it dismays many who would 
be interested in the practical portion. Moreover, it is a necessary 
result of her own circumstances that, though she poiuts to the 
truth, it is nut to the whole truth. Her answer to the momen- 
tous question is thus: ‘To educate a child is to prepare him to 
* fulfil in the best possible manner the purposes of his life’ (p. 14), 
that is, to give the pupil the will and the means of arriving at 
‘ that perfection of which he will be one day susceptible’ (p. 27). 
True, indeed, but that perfection becomes both lovelier and 
more definite when we think of Education as the training which 
is to enable the member of Christ to use his talents to the 
utmost in his own office in the one great Body, and to lead him 
to transform himself through life into the image of God. The 
vagueness of Christianity instead of Church is Mme. Necker’s 
one disadvantage. But the deep, earnest, large-minded manner 
in which she contemplates infancy, gives a great dignity to her 
most minute counsels. For instance, her piece on quiet treat- 
ment of a baby :— 


‘Serenity ; sweet word, applicable only to heaven and to the soul, and, as it 
were, connecting them! State of existence in which harmony reigns, and the 
soul is at peace with itself and all the world. In that perfect ~ se a dis- 
creet will can easily use its authority, our diverse movements accord and har- 
monize with eternal order. Why is this temperament so uncommon in these 
days? Why must we go back to the memorials of antiquity for that some- 
thing, pure, lofty and tranquil, that both rests and uplifts the soul? Whi is 
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it more frequent among simple husbandmen than among more active minds ? 
Is it that amid less complicated social relations man more easily receives the 
gentle impression of the nature that surrounds him, and is it impossible for 
him to recover peacefulness in the fulness of his development ? 

‘Be that as it may, if we do not disturb it, this blessed state is sure to be 
found in early infancy. It beams with pure lustre in the infant’s eyes ; it sits 
upon his open brow. A baby, in whom this sweet serenity prevails, seems glad 
to be alive. ‘To breathe, to see, to move his little arms, is already a delight. 
He greets all nature with thankfulness, as if the new soul was spreading its 
wings and flying to meet her benefactions. Let us not interfere ; let us leave 
the child to make friends with her; let us not disturb the sweet sympathies 
that are forming within him ; as long as his intelligent expression shews that his 
mind is occupied, let us never break the course of his ideas. Let us not dis- 
turb his interior activity. It is more genuine and more wholesome than what 
we can force on him. 

‘I think we often disturb children too much. I grant that they must not 
be left to feel ennui. Ennui is the lethargy of the soul ; but what constantly 
brings on the malady is the excess of entertainment that we think it necessary 
to give to young children. Contrasts tend to produce one another, and a calm 
state alone can be prolonged indefinitely. The more serenity a child has had, 
the more he will have. Such a frame cou be permanent ; but mirth cannot be 
lasting even with the little ones, who love it so much. Joy is but a fleeting in- 
habitant of earth, and touches itonly lightly with her foot. She must be ever 
welcomed, o/ten summoned ; but when once she has come, she must not be too 
much stirred up. When immoderate, she has tears in her train, for she is too 
great_a shock for the delicate nerves, which soon afterwards tremble in the 
reaction, 

‘Therefore infants are more safely occupied with ¢Aings than with persons. 
Not, as I said before, that they clearly understand the difference ; but at least 
things are quiet subjects that never try to catch their eyes (/es agacer). With 
these, they unconsciously obtain experience, and their judgment ripens by 
involuntary observation. But when among persons, on the contrary, they live 
between sympathy and antipathy. The reciprocal actions of living creatures 
set their feelings in motion, all the more forcibly, because having as yet no 
expression of thought, all passes within the world of emotion. Each of their im- 
pressions producing an effect, and obtaining a reply, their desires are expressed 
as soon as conceived, and thence result tears and anger that demand perpetual 
change. The impossibility of keeping them long over one amusement, or to 
any train of ideas, a wearisome restlessness; the impatience and inward dis- 
comfort which spoil everything—a state of irritation injurious to the health 
itself—are the consequence of the too continuous influence that we exercise on 
young children, and let them exercise over us. A six-months-old baby, laid 
half upright in his cradle, playing with his little hands, is in the happiest state. 
So he is, at nine or ten months old, sitting on a thick carpet, and amusing him- 
self with pushing about various articles, and afterwards pulling them together 
again. While he is thus at play, you can resume your occupations. A look 
or sign of attention from time to time assures him that he is protected, and his 
sense of security is complete. Never disappoint that trust. Go to him, if he 
is uncomfortable, or if only the inward spring of activity has begun to languish 
and he can no longer enliven outward objects with it. However, in that case, 
do not hurry, and try to give his patience a short exercise. Try to teach him 
the meaning of the simple word “wait.” If the word has always expressed a 
sacred promise, it will gradually acquire an important sense. The child will 
know that you fully mean to help him, but that you have a vocation of your 
own, and that he must receive and not exact; and thus he will become both 
more grateful and more affectionate.-—Miae. Necker, Lect. ii. ch. 3. 
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We have quoted at length, both in order to show how the 
Swiss mother goes to the root of the matter for each apparently 
trifling detail, and also because we think that since the true 
Christian dignity of little children has been brought forward, 
on the highest principles, the poor little things themselves have 
suffered from the exaggeration of the feeliug thus excited. 
Babies have become the fashion, and have much Jess opportu- 
nity for being left to that calm serenity than when their claims 
were less regarded. 

The Edgeworth counsel, though intended to apply to early 
childhood rather than infancy, is equally decided as to giving 
the child some peace in which to learn its own way about the 
world :— 


* An infant should never be interrupted in its operations ; whilst it wishes to 
use its hands, we should not be impatient to make it walk; nor, when it is 
pacing with all the attention to its centre of gravity that is exercised by a rope- 
dancer, suddenly arrest its progress and insist on its pronouncing the scanty 
vocabulary we have compelled it to learn.’—Zdgeworth, vol. i. p. 11. 


It is, in fact, not so much sheer indulgence as the want of 
wholesome neglect, that is in these days so unfavourable both to 
a child’s humility, simplicity, and even equability of mind. If 
all the family are excited about the child’s actions, likes, or 
dislikes, what can he do but believe in their importance? 

But the real point, where every rational book converges, is 
the matter of obedience. Rousseau alone holds that the child 
should do your will without knowing that he obeys! If he had 
not ‘sent his poor babes to the foundling, my dear,’ he could 
not long have upheld the opinion ; and even his imaginary Emile 
has to be put through a prepared comedy to teach him that it is 
wise to take advice. Long despotism had produced such a re- 
action in those unhappy days that the very term ‘ obedience’ was 
scouted, and the merest interference with the will of another 
was, in theory, avoided. Mr. Edgeworth, though practically 
convinced of the need of control as an implement of manage- 
ment, does not accept the beauty of obedience as a wholesome 
discipline, a benefit in itself. 

‘The means which have been pointed out for teaching the habit of obedience 
—— be depended on for teaching any more than the mere habit.’—Vol. i. 
p- ° 

After this, argument and reasoning are his feeble resource— 
Principle is the resource of the religious, and Miss Sewell’s view 
that the battle ought to be as early as possible fought and won, 
seems to us the happiest for all parties. Five years old has 
been fixed (we think by Dr. Moberly, in a Lecture to the 
schoolmasters and mistresses of the diocese of Winchester) as 
the latest time at which the child should have learnt, instan- 
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taneous as implicit, obedience to its parents and other constituted 
authorities. As in the words of our present author :— 

‘Instantaneous obedience is the only obedience worthy of the name, and thus 
years of miserable conflict between the mother and the child, conflict inevitably 
ta to the diminution of affection, will be spared if it is attained.’—Vol. 1. 
p. 51. 

The really good and religious people who will not give them- 
selves the pain of consistently enforcing obedience, do in reality 
give their child a great deal of pain and trouble they could have 
— him. They bring him up to have a conscience ; but all 
that struggle with self that could have been made when the 
enemy was young and feeble has been put off for the time when 
the force of evil has become at least as strong as the force of 
will to subdue it. 

In a little child, disobedience is more the fault of his training 
than his own. His instinct is to try his strength with each new 
authority, and to see if an injunction be really in earnest ; but 
though the moral guilt of disobedience may be small, it is cruel 
to deprive the little one of his chief opportunity for being ‘ good,’ 
of his first training towards religious duty. Nor is implicit 
obedience an infallible test of promise in a child; it may be the 
effect of the strong will of the authority, or else docility may be 
weakness, and those who have most trouble in teaching to obey 
are generally those whose obedience is most trustworthy and 
valuable. Mr. Edgeworth has some good practical observations 
on the mischief of fancying children obstinate when it is uncer- 
tain whether they have really understood or can execute a 
command, and observes, that when we think them self-willed 
and persistent, they are sometimes under a morbid incapacity 
not to continue mechanically some trick or sound until some 
new object is presented to them. We believe this is quite true, 
and that the silent battles of determination between child and 
authority that people sometimes boast of, might generally be 
avoided ; and, as Miss Sewell justly observes, the child has any 
way triumphed by the trouble it has given. 

‘A young mother will declare, “I always make my child attend to what I 
say. I had a struggle with it yesterday for a quarter of an hour, but I was the 
couqueror in the end.” A struggle of a quarter of an hour! Does that mean 
that the mother was coaxing, urging, entreating, threatening, for a quarter of 
an hour? Ther she was all that time teaching her child what a power it had 
over her. She was instructing it in the strength of its own will, the effect of 
its pertinacity. True she gained her own way, as it is called, at last; but she 
let the child know that it had a way also, and one which its mother found it 
very difficult to resist. And children are much more keen than we are apt to 
imagine, and they very soon learn that if they can but hold out long enough 


they will bring matters to a compromise, and so gain their object under another 
form.’—Principles of Education, vol. i. p. 51. 


Miss Sewell allows more than any other author we have seen 
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for individual character. Most writers, even the Edgeworths, 
recommend such and such an action on the parents’ part as sure 
to produce such and such an effect on the child, as certainly as 
if they were giving a receipt for ingredients in a chemical 
mixture; while there are morally unsuspected elements in the 
little vessel which will produce unforeseen explosions. Each 
child has an inherent originality, and will probably act exactly 
as general rules would lead you xot to expect, although your 
— experience of itself and its kindred may guide you more 
justly. 

In effect, hereditary character has never, as far as we know, 
been really compared and studied ; or where it is looked into (as in 
some recent papers by Mr. Galton in Macmillan’s Magazine), it 
has been assumed to come direct from the immediate parents 
themselves, whereas we believe that, in truth, certain character- 
istics of disposition, as of feature, are widely diffused through all 
the branches of the same stem through a long course of time, and 
recur again and again in various proportions in different members. 
Often a child is much more like its grandfather than its father, and 
sometimes a peculiarity supposed to be entirely a person’s own is 
detected in another far removed either in relationship or even 
in time. Considering how like characters work on each other, 
sometimes for harmony, sometimes for discord, we believe that 
the individual family character should always be studied by the 
educator, and general rules modified with a view thereto, as well 
as, of course, by the child’s own personal nature. Perhaps, too, 
this individuality and hereditary nature is more visible in the 
little creature under six years old than in the next period of 
childhood, when the mere animal growth is more rapid, and pro- 
duces greater uniformity. 

We are not inclined to dwell much longer on this time of life. 
It is the favourite with almost everyone. The typical child has 
never lost its first teeth. It is the time when sauciness is divert- 
ing, and self-will often has a prettiness which generally wins 
some injudicious friend to take its part, while even vanity and 
coquetry are but a miniature of elder ways, and are regarded with 
amusement. So much the worse for the child! 

It is, too, the time when intelligent children, especially the 
elders of a family, are prodigies. ‘Their perceptions are awake, 
their thoughts are awake, and habit has not dulled their eyes 
to the wonders of the world. “ What? and why?” is their cry, 
and their brains are hard at work striving to solve problems that 
their elders have learnt are past solution. Some learn with 
wonderful quickness, and pick up fragments of learning that are 
cast about unheeded by their seniors who have begun the full 
drudgery of lessons. ‘There is in fact a great activity of brain 
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which, in healthy children, diminishes after this period, but some- 
times induces that beautiful ripening of the whole nature that is 
the preparation for early death. 
‘ However, *tis a great delight 
Awhile to see such little princes 
A\l drest in linen fine and white, 
A beauty which escapes the senses ; 
The pure Lamb dwells in them—His majesty 
Makes their sweet eyes to sparkle gloriously.’ 

Even with the ‘little princes’ whose lot is to be the life 
battle, this period of late infancy is often a very religious time 
of life. It is when the dawn of conscious religion begins, and 
when there is as yet not distraction enough to drown the 
spiritual voices in the claims of the growing bodily frame. 
Most persons look back on it as the paradise of their life, whence 
they have brought those memories of the mother’s knee, the 
whispered blessing, the dictated prayer or hymn, that awaken 
again on the brink of the grave. 

Yet this is the very time when over-doing is most dangerous. 
Reverently to allow a child to follow its higher impulses is far 
safer than to attempt to give those impulses. Doctrinal instruc- 
tion, simple observances, must of course be enforced, but few 
mistakes are more mischievous than to work up the feelings of 
either a willing or an unwilling child. The one may become 
vain, imitative or sentimental; the other be disgusted. The 
duties of prayer, church-going, Scripture-reading, and catechism- 
learning, can and ought to be insisted on, but to endeavour to 
make a child call the duties pleasures is dangerous. 

Before quitting this branch of the subject, we cannot help 
noting a curious instance of the difficulty of entering into detail 
without being exposed to the derision of those for whom our 
counsel was never intended: Miss Sewell, in speaking of the 
means of marking the Sunday without making it a weariness, 
says: 

‘To begin the day with a very little lesson, perhaps only a verse of a 
hymn, will be a tonic for all the hours that are to follow ; and then there 
may be the pleasure of something especially put aside for Sunday,—a book 
of sacred prints, a Neoah’s ark, which, quaint though it is, has from long 
association acquired a quasi sacredness—any thing which deepens the idea 
that Sunday is a peculiar day—very happy, but on which it is not right 
to do precisely the same things that we do on other days.’—Jbid, vol. ii. 
p. 179, 180. 

Now, this passage had the misfortune to fall under the notice 
of a reviewer, whose style made it needful to find something to 
laugh at, and moreover considered it his cue to perceive no 
difference between the observance of the Christian Sunday and 
Puritan Sabbath. It is therefore termed ‘a delightfully comic 
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little bit,’ ‘the funniest specimen of image-worship that English 
‘ Protestantism ever invented.’ No doubt the well-buttoned 
overcoats and Dutch hats of the Noachian family are absurd 
enough; no doubt also any childish toy is ridiculous in itself; 
but granted that Sunday is to be joyous, not only to children 
but to servants, it is surely well to enliven it to the little 
ones by the exclusive appropriation of a toy of great variety, 
which involves less noise and disorder, or apparatus, than most 
other amusements, and which is none the worse for its Biblical 
Association. ‘Punch’ has, we observe, taken the hint from 
the Saturday Review, and shows us a lugubrious toyman recom- 
mending a ‘ Noah’s Hark’ in preference to a box of wooden 
animals, on the ground of its being a Sunday plaything. Most 
mothers have too much practical sense to care for the sneers of 
those in search of a jest—talking about what they do not 
understand ; but this strikes us as a curious instance of the 
impossibility of entering into a practical detail without leading 
to derision. It is the same with the same author’s advice as to 
maintaining reverence, and we should ourselves have said that 
the rules she gives, though perfectly sound, might have been 
left to the instinctive feeling of parent and child—we mean as 
to the manner of handling the Bible, and of reading any portion 
of it. 

‘If the Bible is read there will be a little preparation for it. It may 
seem a very small thing to move all other books from the table when a 
party of children gather together for Scripture reading, or to insist that 
no other book shall be laid upon the Bible; and yet this strictness will 
recall the attention of the most thoughtless. A prayer, such as the 
Collect for the second Sunday in Advent, said as the children stand up 
before beginning to read, will force upon them that the Bible cannot be 
studied like any other volume.’—Jdid, vol. ii. p. 173. 

Perhaps, in truth, reverence is the most delicate quality of all, 
the most impossible to teach, except by really possessing it, 
since it is the very bloom of religion. In vulgar minds, even 
piety can be devoid of it and become familiarity ; and though 
it may be impressed by observances gravely enforced, yet there 
is a great danger of leading to affectation, or even to the super- 
stitious fear that sometimes underlies the apparent reverence 
of the poor. And where there is more enforced than the under- 
standing will accept, boys especially have a spirit of reaction, 
which makes them delight to tease and shock those who cross 
them by petty regulations; and this is often the beginning of a 
fatal declension. 

Reverence is, however, one of the most frequent characteristics 
of the little child at the age of which we have been speaking. 
Then any little observance generally comes so pleasantly to it, 
and is so sweetly performed, that the peril is of imposing more 
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than are matters of mere duty; for the child is on the borders 
of a new stage of existence. The brain development slackens, 
the fretful period of teeth-changing begins—‘the old age of 
infancy,’ ‘ la vieillesse del’ enfance, as Mme. Necker calls it—and 
then, in the bodily growth and need of exercise, the mental 
tastes and charms become obscured. 


‘We are arrived at the disappointing period when sympathy is much weak- 
ened, though reason has made no great progress. The charming age of early 
childhood is already long over, it is past, that time of sweet presages, when 
the soul, unconscious of herself, opens towards the unknown mse where 
everything seems to possess life and animation to the perceptions of the little 
creature, who, fancying he sees life on every side, perhaps has a foretaste of 
the Divine Spirit that is the moving spring of nature ; a period of mystery, 
when the child is perhaps more highly endowed than ourselves. The awakening 
has dispersed smiling dreams, day has begun to dawn, and the chill of early 
morning begins to be felt. 

‘In proportion as the things of this world become more real in the eyes of 
the child, everything becomes in him less vague and undefined. His figure 
takes a more decided outline, and loses much of its charm; his features grow 
more marked, his gestures more angular, his face longer, and that winsome 

race that + Anal us into fancying it beauty, has departed. His ways of 


thinking and feeling are no longer the same.’—Mme. Necker, vol. i. p. 63. 


This is the time when friends who only seek their own amuse- 
ment would shut the girl up in the school-room, to be invisible 
till the graces of seventeen are expanding; and send the boy to 


school to be forgotten till hobbetyhoy-hood is over. It is the 
time, however, when the educator is in full force; and in reality 
Miss Sewell’s full attention is chiefly directed to this educational 
space between seven and eighteen, and especially to the latter 
portion of it, as having come more under her observation. 

The boy has passed out of the hands of the authors of these 
books, excepting, indeed, of Mr. Edgeworth, who gives us a tirade 
against schools and a merely classical education more applicable 
to his day than our own. Henceforth it is only with girls that 
either the Swiss or the Englishwoman is engaged. 

A chapter upon ‘Schools and Private Pupils’ comes near 
the end of Miss Sewell’s book, and is followed by one on Gover- 
nesses. The two earlier books go on the principle of regarding 
the parents as the educators ; and we own that we greatly regret 
that the duty of giving their personal weight and influence to 
their children’s studies is becoming so much ignored. It is true 
that claims from without are much more attended to than was 
formerly the case. For instance, in clerical families the father 
thought the duties of his office sufficiently fulfilled when he 
had decorously performed his two Sunday services, visited his 
sick, and attended a few parish meetings. His lady had her 
Sunday-school, found needle-work for the girls at the week- 
day school, provided broth for the invalids, superiutended a 
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penny club, and called in at cottages where there was any 
special need. This was coming up to a high standard for that 
day, and left a large margin to be spent by the head of the 
family, partly in serious study, partly in preparing his sons for 
school, partly in training his daughters’ minds by reading with 
them, or infusing into them his own spécialité. (We are speaking 
of course of conscientious persons, who would deem it almost, if 
not quite, their first duty to make their own family a model.) 
His wife would regard it, in like manner, as her special office to 
teach the children. What she knew, she would communicate to 
them ; the rest must come from their father, their own voluntary 
study, from masters, if opportunity offered, or not at all. And 
we verily believe that such training produced characters of far 
greater balance, with more intellectual tastes, and permanent 
impulse of self-improvement, than the present system of leaving 
the girls of a family to the sole charge of a governess who has 
been taught an elementary routine and no more; cramming them 
with the rudiments of everything till they are seventeen, and then 
turning them loose with their education finished. 

As we have already acknowledged, much more real outside 
work is done by the parents. We are far from saying that the 
dignified ease of the rector of the olden time, or the layman’s 
indifference to his poorer neighbours, ought to return; and the 
lady has been taught to become far more valuable as the head 
of parish charities than her mother ever dreamt of being. Yet 
surely there might be a medium. Mothers might superintend, 
if they cannot be regular enough to do the actual teaching 
themselves. We should like to see more cases of a young 
governess working under the mother, instead of ruling apart as 
a separate power. Nay, what we should most prefer, in cases 
where there are few children, and little necessary external calls 
on the mother’s time, would be that parent and child should 
study together without the temporary expedient of a third person. 
The very cream of the accomplishments of the present day 
. would perhaps have to be sacrificed; the girl would not be 
taught so much, but she would learn more. She would not have 
so many subjects at her fingers’ ends at sixteen, but at twenty 
she would be much better informed, much better able to dispose 
of her time, and would be still studying deep books with interest, 
while the school-room young lady could not read Shakespeare 
and would weary of Scott. It is one of the great evils of the 
schoolroom system that girls hear no intellectual conversation, 
and have access only to manuals and abridgments, instead of 
being accustomed to handle standard books for themselves; and 
there is thus a general flimsiness and want of substance about 
their acquirements. 

_ We think Miss Sewell somewhat over-rates ‘the under- 
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‘current of disrespect and neglect’ under which she says a 
governess labours; conscientious people are seldom inclined to 
neglect and show disrespect, and it is far more common for a 
governess to be morbidly fanciful, than for her employer to be 
really unkind. Want of variety and of intercourse with grown- 
up minds are necessarily inseparable from the office, and it is 
wiser in a governess to interest herself in some independent 
pursuit, such as may make solitary leisure hours a boon to her, 
than to think herself hardly treated because the master of the 
house needs the evening’s relaxation without the presence of a 
stranger. 

But a superior and sensible governess is not an easy acqui- 
sition; and the school question is next to be considered. ‘The 
real evil of boarding-schools, almost inseparable from large num- 
bers, is the want of privacy. 


‘Whether the effect of crowding young girls together in one bed-room, giving 
them no means of privacy, stinting them in the time necessary for their toilette, 
summoning them to hasty, ill-appointed meals, and having inferior servants to 
wait on them, can be compensated for by any amount of “first-rate masters,” 
or any quantity of “classes” for imbibing science and natural history, may be 
proved by the tone and style usually known as that of a school-girl. It is not 
the learning together which makes girls sehool-girlish; it is the living together, 
the being herded like animals in one fold.’—Principles of Education, vol. ii. 
p. 211. 


For this, where there is no home favourable for education, the 
remedy must be the small school, where the girls live as if in a 
family, with ordinary domestic refinements, and each a bed- 
room to herself. This is of course very expensive; but girls are 
creatures who cannot be exposed to a rude atmosphere without 
suffering from it. 


‘There is amongst boys, mney at public schools, a recognition of the 
world’s opinion, a traditionary honour, which acts as a check to the pettiness, 
the deceit, and frivolity that too often characterizes assemblies of girls. Boys 
sin more openly, but less meanly; and hecause their offences are open, they 
are more easily known and punished, and have less enduring consequences. 
Girls, in a large school may for mouths carry on a course of deceit which will 
injure them for Sife, aud no one will be the wiser. These considerations alone 
may be sufficient to show that the chjection to crowding girls together in large 
schools is founded upon common sense and experience.’ —Jéid. vol. ii. p. 220. 


The practical means prageses by Miss Sewell for affording 
instruction of the highest class, without rubbing off the tender 
bloom of girlhood by massing young people together, is that 
education should become an honourable profession among ladies 
whose brothers are engaged in the very same office as professors, 
schoolmasters, tutors, &c. Their fortunes, though small, would 
afford them capital sufficient to be able to receive limited num- 
bers, and give them such refinements and decencies of life as are 
p 2 
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requisite for the formation of the ladylike character. Nothing 
is more true than that nature has her own ladies, whom nothing 
can soil or coarsen; but it is also equally certain that a large 
proportion of womankind, even among the well born, require 
nurture and cultivation before they can be made ladies. More- 
over, the most scrupulously delicate plainness is unappreciated 
by a large class of minds bordering on the vulgar, and slovenliness 
is always at the door, with coarseness in its train. Therefore 
what may seem to some eyes absurd refinements and extrava- 
gances, are needed to maintain the delicacy of girls collected 
together at school; even though in their several homes, family 
life, the parent’s care, and participation in the general necessities 
and duties of the household, may enable these to be dispensed 
with. 

We fear, however, that not many of such ladies are likely to 
make the venture, and we should expect more rapid results 
from the other suggestion. 


‘If a governess at home is for any reason undesirable, if careful education 
with small numbers is found too expensive, it might possibly be worth the trial 
whether a very superior day-school, established in a locality which provides 
good masters, might not be carried on with sufficient pecuniary profit to the 
governess, and with greater intellectual advantages, and much less risk to the 
ehildren than that which attends the present system of herding them together 
in one house. There would be a good deal of prejudice to contend against at 
first, and especially the fear of indiscriminate companionship, which is so objec- 
tionable to our English feeling. But it must be remembered that we are only 
considering a question of comparative evils. And such a school as is here 
intended would not profess to be a cheap school, so as to hold out attractions 
to persons of really iuferior social position, Five and twenty pounds a-year 
would be considered very expensive for a day school; but for that sum, a 
thoroughly well-educated, clever, and high-principled woman, might take the 
superintendence of twenty children, provide most efficient assistance, live her- 
self in comfort, and make a yearly provision for the needs of illness and old 
age.’—Jbid, vol. ii, p. 225, 


We think this an excellent suggestion, worthy of the con- 
sideration both of persons living in towns, and in those congre- 
gations of villas that are so fast growing up in places where the 
head of the family can daily go to his business by train. One 
superior woman with a few assistants could easily afford the 
girls of the different families an infinitely superior education to 
what they could obtain each from a governess, at the same 
price; and in most cases the father of the family would be glad 
to have his daughters around him in the evening, without the 
perplexities attending the disposal of their instructress. These 
villa populations, too, seundy are so much of the same caste 
of life, and are so intimate among themselves, that there would 
be less of the difficulty attending the constant association of the 
young ladies, than there often would be in a country town. We 
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believe that the clergy of such places would do well to bring 
about the establishment of such schools, making their terms 
quite above all suspicion of being for charity’s sake, or even of 
being intended ‘to do good.’ But if a lady of undoubtedly 
good connexions and abilities could be induced to conduct such 
an institution as a profitable speculation for herself, or, more 
properly speaking, as her vocation in life, it is probable that an 
excellent influence might be widely spread. 

All our authors have much to say of the years of education, 
and of methods of training and teaching. Mme. Necker divides 
her subject by the years of the child’s life ; the other two authors 
by the subjects they deem most important. 

Here is a useful passage from Miss Sewell :— 

‘There are many young people to whom dress isa trouble and difficulty. 
They like to see themselves look well, but they do not in the least know how 
to attain their object. And so, perhaps, they give up the attempt, and 
acquiesce in slovenliness and untidiness. There is no virtue in this. To dress 
neatly and well—that is, in good taste—is a social duty. We have no right to 
offend our friends when by a little trouble we can avoid it. And in the nume- 
rous cases in which inaptitude for dress exists, it would be a real kindness on 
the part of mothers, and nurses, and elder sisters, to take a little trouble, and 
give a few lessons, instead of what is so often tried unsuccessfully—scolding 
and reproof. An awkward or near-sighted girl spends perhaps half-an-hout 
before her glass, endeavouring to make her hair look nice ; but it is all in vain, 
and when she appears at the breakfast-table she is received with stern |-oks, 
and told to go upstairs and put her hair tidy. But what is the use of the 
command? She cannot try more than she has tried, and her temper is irri- 
tated and a storm ensues. A little instruction, which is quite as necessary for 
the hands as for the head, would have shown her how it was she failed, and all 
the worry and temper would have been avoided. Some girls would be morally 
much the better for a few lessons from a hairdresser or a Jady’s maid. It would 
save them from self-consciousness, and in the end make them think far Jess 
about dress.’—Miss Sewell, vol. ii. p. 45. 

Dressing is by all men, and some women, deemed as natural 
a gift as reading and writing, and there is thus no mercy on the 
exceptions; their incapacity is taken for wilfulness, and great is 
the consequent misery and sense of injustice. Yet, on the other 
hand, indifference to personal appearance is one of the most re- 
pulsive marks of the masculine woman. 

Perhaps the chief question that presents itself, in turning over 
these books of education, is, the best means of guarding against 
the dangers that beset young-ladyhood in the present day. It 
would be a curious inquiry to endeavour to trace the different 
phases of the life of woman during this last half century. We 
do not mean the woman of the fashionable world, but of that 
widely spread class of the well born and well bred, who form 
the great mass of Englishwomen of education, and to whom for 
the most part belong the families of clergymen. 

There was a period, at least so we are told, when there were 
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housewifely ancestresses of strong sense and weak spelling, who 
are usually called our graudmothers. But they were more 
truly the great-grandmothers. The ladies of the Regency and 
of George [V.’s reign are those whom we mean, such ladies as 
hang on our walls as Lawrence or Ross drew them, with short 
wavy curls, tight, short-waisted, white dresses, and a look as if 
a nymph was their ideal withal, im spite of the awkward dress, 
a certain ethereal, innocent expression about their countenances. 
Miss Austin’s Anne Elliot, or Fanny Price, Miss Edgeworth’s 
Helen, or Lady Dacre’s Blanche, may be taken as the types 
of these young women. ‘They were thoroughly feminine, 
physically not very strong, and were necessarily much guarded 
and protected. A journey was a serious affair, made in a yellow 
family chariot by the whole party en masse, and leading to a 
visit of several weeks; or if the daughter was invited for a stay 
alone among her relatives or friends, she was escorted to and fro 
most carefully, and often had to wait long for an opportunity. 
In London she never walked out alone, far less entered a public 
conveyance; and though entirely trusted, tender protection was 


thought her due, and she would have felt its absence an impro- 
priety. 

She was fairly, if rather narrowly, educated, and accomplished 
within certain limits, and held it to be her duty to be well 


read and to ‘keep up her accomplishments.’ So a certain 
quantity of historical reading was daily gone through, and a 
good deal of music and drawing, the latter very minute and 
laborious, endeavouring as its chief aim to imitate an en- 
graving in pencil. There was scarcely any novel reading— 
Scott’s works were the only exception ; but the old country 
book clubs, where every member was responsible to the whole 
society for the works that were ordered in his name, generally 
had laws against novels; and it was considered vulgar and 
frivolous to obtain them from a circulating library. Poetry 
occupied the imagination in their stead, Byronian or Words- 
worthian as the case might be; but whatever enthusiasm 
might be felt, the pressure from without kept it subdued and 
decorous. Sentimentality was in truth the young lady’s pen- 
chant. Miss Lily Black’s letter in the ‘Inheritance’ may 
be taken as a representative of the sillier form of pretensivn ; 
but it also represents the style of correspondence of the day. 
The letters, on quarto sheets closely filled and crossed in neat 
elegant Italian hand, were carefully written and expressed, and 
gave detailed pictures of the events, feelings, and scenes which 
occupied the correspondents; as indeed it was due to let so 
highly-priced a commodity as a letter have something in it. 
The language might be slipshod, from ignorance; but never slap- 
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dash. The whole being was essentially feminine, loathed all 
that was loud, coarse, or vulgar, and lived in a sort of subdued 
sheltered condition, repressing any aspirations she might feel, 
as either undutiful or absurd. 

Her religion was often very real, but reserved and undemon- 
strative, at least if she belonged to the old orthodox school. 
Sunday church going (there was seldom opportunity for more), 
with such private devotional reading and prayer as she had 
manuals for, devout but very uncritical scriptural study, and 
sometimes writing of spiritual meditations and prayers, were her 
chief observances. Kindly charity to the poor in the country, 
and Sunday-school teaching, were rapidly being adopted, but 
charity was generally confined to the tolerably ‘ deserving poor,’ 
and the seeking out of the really wicked and neglected dens of 
poverty was scarcely recognized as a duty, even by the clergy, 
how much less by young ladies? To improve themselves, and 
be docile, ladylike ornaments of home, modest, decorous and 
dutiful, would have been declared by themselves to be their 
most stringent duty. 

The evangelical school chiefly differed from the orthodox, as 
far as its young maidens were concerned, by its prohibition of all 
gaieties ; by its far more exciting sermons and its more nume- 


rous channels for doing good. In fact, it was the progressive 
part of the Church. It put forth the religious literature of 
the day, and offered truths to many a yearning spirit. The 
books helped many young persons bred up to the old forms that 
had to them become lifeless, and gave - and vigour to their 


religion. Yet still, it was a very small section of the very 
Lowest Church party who led their girls to any display of their 
fervour. The same quiet home atmosphere was everywhere to 
be found-—the same sober spirit of self-improvement. 

The like decorum reigned in the affairs of love and courtship. 
If young ladies thought, they did not speak, and mutual attrac- 
tion was very soberly exercised. How they married at last, the 
few good novels of the time may show; but certain it is that 
they made admirable wives. The unmarried fared less well. 
They did not become the cat-and-china-loving slanderous old 
maids of former generations, but they were apt to grow 
vapid and aimless. Drawing could not last for life, and senti- 
ment became absurd after thirty—their charities were too 
narrow and restrained to be engrossing, their lives were a little 
dull and dreary, and they themselves rather a bore. 

Their sisters, however, were excellent mothers, their strong 
sense of home duty made them study their children’s good in 
everything, and their own impulse of self-improvement aided 
them to teach their children how to learn, by studying with 
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them. They read standard books to their children, and let no 
child’s book even pass into their young ones’ hands till it had 
been well examined, and often all dangerous passages blotted or 
cut out. Their own cultivation was just sufficient to make them 
value better opportunities for their daughters, and promote their 
deeper and more real studies, instead of fearing to see them 
become blue stockings. And their innate refinement acted on 
the whole family. Chivalrous romance of a wholesome kind 
was the imaginary world of the young people who grew up 
under such training ; and though allowed to read comparatively 
little, they could weave whole worlds for themselves out of the 
main facts of grave history. Their religious faith was, it may 
be suspected, in many cases, more tinctured with evangelicalism 
than their mothers always knew, having been formed on Tract 
Society tales, which were then almost the only Sunday reading 
for the young. 

But, behold! the impulse of life and progress was no more in 
the Puritan section of the Church, but in her Catholic heart. 
Those trumpet sounds, whose history has of late been told us, 
were pealing wide, and met ‘an echo above all in young hearts. 
The young girls whose minds were just developed enough to 
open to the true meaning of the sound, found life full of new 
= Brothers and friends, fresh from intercourse with the 
ablest minds of the University, came home, and found willing 
listeners to their exposition of the familiar old forms that had 
hitherto been dutifully, if blindly accepted. Truth, and there- 
with a venture involving persecution, a light that brightened 
all that was fair and lovely, a revelation of all that could render 
religion poetical and attractive, yet mixed with a grave asceti- 
cism—there was all that could win the soul of a young maiden. 

And they were won. Their lives found their rightful place 
in the great system of the Church. They need no longer think 
of a dull, purposeless existence, like their maiden aunts. Their 

owers had all revealed themselves as gifts to be used in their 

faker’s service. The poor were now to them ‘ Christ’s poor ;’ 
the rising churches round them matters of burning interest ; 
the gradual restorations of suitable services ever fresh delight, 
and work was almost always to be found for themselves in 
seconding their clergyman’s endeavours. 

The mothers were sometimes as deeply touched in their 
hearts as their daughters. Many were, however, dismayed by 
what they deemed extravagance and novelty, and the check they 
kept on their daughters chafed the young spirits, or was 
accepted as a share of persecution, an opportunity for self- 
denial. Newly opened fields of usefulness, involving the daugh- 
ter’s adventuring herself alone from home in unpleasant localities, 
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caused much anxiety and perplexity in conscientious homes 
where each wished to do her duty, but finally, in almost every 
case, the daughters gained the day. The old self-improvement life, 
with cut bono at the end of it, faded away, and earnest-minded- 
ness and activity took its place. 

And now we freely confess that the elderly maiden-life is 
infinitely happier, brighter, and more useful. But we have our 
doubts whether the home life and the domestic duties have been 
cultivated in equal proportion with external ones, and whether the 
growing generation does not suffer in consequence. Much is of 
course owing to the spirit of the age, but that spirit is made up 
of the spirits of individuals, and it is worth considering what 
influences have gone to form our female Young England. 

Domestic life, we have said, was paramount with the last 
generation. Their charity began at home ; and perhaps after all 
they had the best Church warrant for it in that Kessttlle recom- 
mendation to the first of the bishops, that the women of his 
congregation should be ‘keepers at home.’ But the revived 
religious life of the last twenty years, mixing itself with the 
general ‘ march of intellect,’ and ‘ fusion of classes,’ has given far 
more occupation away from home. The young ladies, leoey in 


having found their place in the church-system, married with 


strong intentions of continuing their good works with increased 
authority, and plunged into the many details of parish work, 
not in the least meaning to neglect their families: on the 
contrary, believing that they esteemed their children all the 
more for having stronger faith in their baptismal grace. 

So while the children were little, they were constantly the 
playthings of their parents and friends. Small children were 
almost angels, and should be reverenced, and this reverence 
showed itself by repeating their speeches, laughing at their sauci- 
ness, encouraging their interruptions, and permitting familiarity 
even to nicknames with their parents, Because the children went 
to church more frequently, knew the appropriate colours for 
different festivals, asked pretty questions, and cut out little 
crosses, they were supposed to be infinitely superior to the 
generation who were not allowed to thrust themselves forward, 
took no liberties with their parents, and said the catechism 
without understanding it. 

The children grew older, and less engaging, the lessons more 
important, the avocations away from home increased rather than 
diminished, the mother grew fagged, and broke down. Relations 
interfered with one voice. It was not the outside work she 
relinquished, but that at home! She wished her children to 
love and respect her, not as a teacher, but as a mother. Perhaps 
she continued to teach the very little ones; but she hated French 
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exercises, so the girls were turned over to a governess. And it 
was best for the sake of peace to show perfect confidence in the 
governess, so both parents kept out of the way, never interfered, 
and confined their intercourse with their daughters to their time 
of recreation, with the caressing, unauthoritative, contempt- 
breeding familiarity of their earher childhood. There was no 
time to read with them, the governess might have regarded it 
as an invasion of her domain; and she could not quite be 
trusted to find her way safely through a book where omissions 
were needful. So the children heard nothing of standard, 
grown-up literature, but in compensation they had the run of a 
multitude of poorly-written stories for their age. Their mother 
had light reading of her own, for her own few leisure moments, 
and never attempted to look over what fell into their hands 
—-sure that, if trashy, it was well meaning and innocent. (‘Well 
if they did not also read the lending library books where sin is 
depicted with the plain speaking required for the poor.)’ But, 


‘It is supposed that a book which treats of young people may be safely read by 
youn people, though there may be precisely the same ingredients in it as those 
written exvressly for their elders. A book which deseribes little girls and boys as 
flirting is still a “young book” and therefore admitted into the schoolroom ; 
but a book which describes the devotion of the heart, belonging to more 
advanced years, is not safe, and must be excluded. So again, half the children 
in England are permitted to read such books as the ‘‘ Wide, Wide World,” and 
“Queechy,” in which fascinatingly simple little girls of ten or twelve are petted 
and caressed by respectable gentlemen of five and twenty or thirty, who after- 
wards take the form of lovers, and marry them. No one calls these books 
novels, and yet they are novels, just as strictly as the most exciting love story 
to be procured from a circulating library, and what is more, they are much more 
likely to do injury to a child’s mind.’— Py inciples of Education, vol. ii. pp. 119-20. 


Be our readers and our authors assured that the most mis- 
chievous style of child’s book now current is that in which two 
children (cousins generally) become lovers in infancy and marry 
at last. Scarcely a big boy can be kind to a little girl without 
its ending in a novel—nay, the little readers are so spoilt that 
in stories (such as ‘Play and Earnest’), where special care is 
taken to avoid all such implications, they immediately proceed 
to couple all the characters beyond the end of the story ! 

Besides, if the tales be ever so harmless, the effect of dieting 
on nothing but wishy-washy fiction is apparent at once. Children 
will not exert their attention to read anything else. Even natural 
history is too grave for them; and to read such a book as 
‘ Tales of a Grandfather’ in play hours would seem to them 
intolerable. New story books for ever is the cry. 

The holidays in the absence of the governess, or the relaxations 
during her reign, have meanwhile become much more dissipating 
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than holidays used to be. The festivals are often Church festivals, 
school feasts, anniversaries, Christmas entertainments, &c. ; but 
when they lead to semiflirtations with half the curates in the 
neighbourhood over croquet or acted charades, are they much 
better for being on a Saint’s day ? 

The girls are growing up. They come out of the school- 
room with their compulsory work at an end, and no taste for 
continuing any. Standard books are so much furniture on the 
walls, Mudie’s box must be got through—at least, all of it 
that is not dry; and who knows what is there? Father and 
mother never interfere, unless somebody warns them against a 
more than usually rabid bit of sensation, or rationalism, and then 
they find the girls have read it! There have been so many good 
novels that the old sense that it was not good style to read many 
has passed away, and the Library Company has lately had to 
complain that scarcely any other works obtain a fair circulation. 

The studies that the mothers enjoyed and looked on as achieve- 
ments have been superficially crammed in the schoolroom, and 
excite no interest. ‘lhe plants have been stuck in—not rooted. 
The accomplishments are—with some justice—regarded as waste 
of time where there is no talent for them, and, except music, are 
dropped. Music serves not only for the evening’s amusement, 
but is valuable for choral societies, &c., and is perhaps the one 
thing most really learnt. 

The mother suffered a good deal in her youth from old-world 
restrictions, that withheld her from doing good in her own 
way. She therefore gives freely in to the independence of her 
daughters, and lets them go about where they please, with no 
guard but their own discretion. They celebrate their freedom 
from the governess by talking slang, which they imagine to be 
witty and plain spoken. Enthusiasm is almost gone, partly 
because there is no depth of warmth to create a glow, partly 
because it is the fashion to be matter of fact, and the enthusiasm 
of their elders has rather bored them. The effervescence that 
remains as natural to youth takes the form of such shallow 
extravagances as the Garibaldi fever; or earns the stigma of 
the term ‘gushing,’ which is ready to sneer down any genuine 
romantic feeling. The young lady, instead of Miss Lily Black’s 
laboured composition, would write something in this style upon 
the same scene:—‘ The lake was awfully jolly! What a stun- 
ning lark it would be to take a good header into it!’ Quite 
as affected as Lily, and, to our minds, an uglier form of affec- 
tation ! 


The doctrines of religion have probably been taught far more 
minutely to these girls than they were to their grandmothers. 
They have been carefully prepared for Confirmation, and 
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usually live in very constant observance of all holy rites; but 
it may be much feared, with not so much reverence and pre- 
paration, or there would be less of flippant comparisons of 
differing churches in the same place. ‘I'he same tone of mind 
that used to criticize the sermons now discusses the music, the 
decorations, &c.; and we own that we think this irreverent habit 
of comparison is much fostered by the church newspaper fashion 
of describing the festival decorations of the London churches 
much as the Zimes describes the various pantomimes at the 
theatres. There has been a strong reaction from the Puritan 
habit of disconnecting religious > aecnancnn from mirth and 
amusement ; but have we not gone too far on the other side? 
Do we not bring Holy Sacraments in irreverent proximity with 
what, to some, is the most innocent mirth, but to others dissipa- 
tion? Has not the tendency been to lower the sense of the 
tone befitting those who have just been in the very inmost 
shrine of the sanctuary ? 

Some girls thus live in the most constant resort to every 
office of the Church, and yet in all the dissipating amusements 
they can accomplish, and in habits of flirtation that seem now, 
to use a French term, affché, when once they would have been 
so much reprobated that there are still some surviving speci- 
mens of womanhood who hesitate to utter so opprobrious a 
word. Others drop the daily services. It has ceased to be 
a victory over a family prejudice to attend them; perhaps 
the girls were tired of them when children; at any rate, they 
do not feel much good from them, or they find the world looking 
at them as a weak delusion of the clergy and their admirers, 
so they cease to resort to them. And we fear there are large 
numbers who—even if they do not read the most declared 
rationalistic works—at least relish the sneering observations of 
popular periodicals on those who defend the truth, and remain 
with a belief that it is narrow-minded to have strong opinions, 
and intellectual to have doubts, as well as glorious to express 
them. As to charities, they have seen their mother and aunts 
hard worked over the sober ordinary ones, towards schools, 
sick, &c. They have invented the convenient word ‘goody,’ 
and despise them accordingly, though they are ready enough 
to undertake any kind of work the expedience of which, for 
quite young girls, is doubtful, and therefore involves a little 
struggle and excitement. And—but this is tender ground— 
we strongly suspect that details which come before them in their 
charities, of which their elders could scarcely bring themselves 
to speak without strong necessity, are by them freely uttered, 
on the principle of what is called calling ‘a spade a spade.’ 
The false refinement of old has resulted in something un- 
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pleasantly the reverse. We have spoken strongly, but we 
think our readers will agree with us, that parts of what we 
have said are more or less applicable to daughters of families 
of whom they had higher expectations. 

Must we then see our maidens grow rougher and ruder, less 
reverent, less submissive, less possessed of the ornament of a 
meek and quiet spirit? We hope not. Asa matter of history 
there have been oscillations of the pendulum of feminine re- 
finement, since there is sure to be a recoil from the affectation 
that exaggerates it. ‘The original Precteuses in France, the 
Lady Fanshawes and Mrs. Hutchinsons in England, were 
refined women, but the facilis decensus raised very different 
generations after them, which again became disgusted with 
themselves and rose gradually into the pure tone which we 
have ascribed to our grandmothers. By way of proof, Clarissa, 
though written for young ladies with the loftiest aim, and most 
noble and religious sentiments, is far coarser than Shakespeare. 
And one curious fact is, that in the two centuries that are 
near enough at hand to trace the connexion of literature and 
manners, the most romantic were the least coarse. Mademoiselle 
Scudery was the delight of the Hotel Rambouillet, and as 
our own womankind gradually rose from the slough, they 
followed the ascending scale of Mrs. Radcliffe, and Scott, 
till, from the almost too ethereal heights of La Motte Fouqué, 
they descended through the realistic to the slang and the 
sensational school. It seems as if, in addition to the higher 
safeguard of religion, the imaginative world was the best refuge 
from the sensual. 

Some may perhaps ask: But is there any harm in it? Is the 
frank, outspoken, adventurous girl less safe than the tender, 
shrinking, reserved one? May she not safely be trusted to her 
own innocence and simplicity? We doubt whether reckless 
exposure be the way to maintain that self-guarded innocence. 
Nor indeed do we find any warrant, either in the Scripture or 
the records of the Church, for believing that the woman is most 
honoured or honourable who comes most forward, is least in 
subjection, and runs most into possible temptation, because she 
can take care of herself. 

And alas! the records in our public papers from time to time 
bear in on us, that the crimes from which we once loved to 
believe our sheltered upper-middle class peculiarly exempt, are 
not confined to the ‘ gay, fashionable world,’ in which good folks 
used to believe ; but that an abyss of horror and disgrace has 
not unseldom opened before those who, even as ourselves, had 
lived in perfect security. Frivolity, excitement, and unrestraint 
are ill preparations for temptations, and give principle an 
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infinitely harder battle to fight than if the outworks had not 
been left unguarded by reticence and ‘shamefastness.’ 

What, then, is to be done? Our female authors recommend 
all they can devise, and very wisely ; but we fully believe that 
the growing evil can far more efficiently be met by the fathers 
than by the mothers, aunts, or governesses; and we think that 
we are borne out in this. by observing that, in general, all the 
offensiveness expressed by the word ‘fastness’ is more common 
among the daughters of widows than of widowers. The last, 
knowing that their daughters’ training rests on them, give them 
the attention they require, while fatherless girls are only too 
apt to think their mother’s wishes mere prejudices of a past 
generation, and so miss entirely the benefits of a man’s opinion 
on their unrestraint. The same evil ensues in almost every 
family where the father’s influence is not felt. 

It is not time or personal teaching that we would entreat of 
them to give. These are good, but in many cases impossible. 
What is needed is, that men should not act as if their girls might 
indeed be a mother’s responsibility, but only a father’s recreation. 
When their children are young, it should be felt that the least 
shade of ‘ boldness’ is one of the gravest offences that their father 
can notice. Let him play with them, win their confidence, set them 
at ease with him to the utmost, short of destroying the sacred 


awe that they ought to feel for him. It is no gain, but an irre- 
parable loss, for a father to descend to be a mere playmate. The 
intimacy bred of taking liberties is a fatal exchange for the deep 
sense of trustful reverence. ‘The present ‘ of the world need 


not destroy this Divinely instituted honour. Each man may be his 
family’s monarch if he chooses. And as the girls grow older, let 
him take such interest in their lessons as to make them feel that 
they are preparing to be his rational companions, perhaps his assis- 
tants; let him make such remarks as will guide them to perceive, 
at least, that the technicalities they learn are but the keys to 
knowledge to be pursued by and by ; if possible, let him recreate 
himself by making known to them some favourite book, or some 
pursuit that he has enjoyed. When he has intellectual friends 
about him, let him allow his girls to listen te the conversation with- 
out expecting to be included in it, and let him afterwards perhaps 
pursue or explain some of the subjects. Let difficult questions be 
reserved for his solution, or at any rate, assistance; let him in 
effect be a pervading influence; and from first to last, let it be felt 
that whatever is unfeminine will meet with no such reprobation 
as from the father of the family; that in his own daughter’s or 
other people’s slang, levity, loudness, &c. are not jested at, but 
are condemned with silent disgust. Even if he does think his 
wife censorious on some pretty girl, let him not plead her cause 
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before his daughters. And let mothers have strength of mind 
enough to run the risk of hurting their friends by ‘ being very 
particular,’ permitting no conscious infant flirtations, whether 
with small or great, and keeping a vigilant watch over the 
schoolroom library, trying in all things to raise and purify the 
standard in girls’ minds, and to make the pursuits and duties of 
home their chief sphere of enjoyment. External calls will come 
fast enough; but assuredly the true Christian woman formed in 
the shade is fitter to answer the summons than the flighty girl, 
whose religious observances and secular diversions have formed 
one strange medley ! 

Miss Sewell’s second volume contains much that is very 
valuable, on the best influences to bring to bear on grown-up 
girlhood in the present day. It is a book to be well read and 
thought over by all engaged in education, but we believe that 
the greatest work of all would be to teach self-restraint. There 
are naturally three large classes of girls—one formed by nature 
to be idealess beings, with ‘ no character at all,’ either dressy, or 
full of censure of other people’s finery, but, notwithstanding, 
eapable of fulfilling in the tenderest manner all the duties of their 
nature, and often, in the eyes of angels as well as of many men, 
the brightest of all. Another class have such strong wills and in- 
tellects as to form themselves under any disadvantages whatso- 
ever; but training is needful, or it will probably be an irregular, 
gnarled formation. The greater number partake of both the 
before-mentioned natures. Levity will teach them lightness, 
while good management will develop all their higher and better 

owers. The prevalent fashion of the world will lead them, 
but not half so much as the fashion around their own hearth. 

And let us ask one grave question. The effort of the last 
five and twenty years has succeeded indeed in diffusing Church 
sentiment. Music, architecture, decoration, all the zsthetics of 
the Church are cultivated; but where are the asceticism and 
stern self-control that were once preached along with the rest? 
We have heard of ‘hiding the sharp-edged cross in jewels.’ 
Jewelled crosses are plenty ; but where are their sharp edges ? 
May not this practical rejection be the cause of our frequent 
disappointments ? 

Far be it from us to say that all is disappointment. Many a 
‘maiden of our own day’ has gained by the training of > 
predecessors and the revived blessings of hee own time. Many 
a one there is, who, shaded in her own home, has grown up 
refreshing the dew of her baptismal grace by constant resort 
to the ever open Church, who lived in the recurring sorrews 
and joys of the Christian seasons, feeling, as each in its turn 
comes back to her, a deeper appreciation of its associations, and 
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entering ever freshly into its mourning or its exultation. Her 
Confirmation time has been no sudden working up of scattered 
truths before half known, but a systematizing of knowledge 
gradually acquired, and now dealt with by a mind nearer 
maturity ; her vow is the completion of her baptismal rite, and 
spoken with a stedfastness that the tenor of her past life makes 
calm and earnest, not excited or spasmodic. Her Communions 
are frequent, but not without diligent preparation; nor does 
heedlessness follow them, for her tone of mind is never heedless. 
She has lived from babyhood in a gentle discipline that has 
first repressed, then taught her to repress, such mirth as over- 
passes the bounds of discretion, so that her high spirits can now 
be ecstasy without betraying her. Her life at home may be, 
perhaps, serving at her mother’s right hand in family cares; it 
may be as a loving teacher of younger children; it may be as 
a trusty assistant in parish work ; it may be all these at once, or 
none—for she may be equally wanted to aid her mother in the 
representation required by a high station, or nothing may be in 
her power but self-cultivation. Yet, be her present duties what 
they may, they are fulfilled with an ever fresh sense of happi- 
ness and peace, as her present office in the one Body, and as her 
loving service to those about her. Love to parents, brothers, 
sisters, friends, acquaintances, to the poor, makes her path 
bright, her self-denials unconscious, and the mere ‘ doing as she 
would be done by’ takes out the drop of poison that changes 
pleasure to dissipation. No one so little tries to please herself, 
no one is so constantly pleased, or has such a spring of unwearied 
joy. Guarded by continual self-discipline and by the purity 
that veils its eyes, instead of trying to stare down evil, she can 
be trusted anywhere, though her parents are chary of exposing 
her, and she herself rests under their decision. She has learnt 
not to be helpless, and is self-recollected enough to take care of 
herself and others when the time comes, but she does not run 
out to dare the danger. She is the friend and companion of 
her brothers, whether laughing, or counselling, or sympathizing ; 
but she has been early taught not to lower herself and them too 
by adopting their language or aping their habits; and thus she 
raises their standard of womanhood and of the honour and respect 
to be paid to their future wives. To their friends she is simply 
gracious and pleasant, entering into all that is passing, and deem- 
ing it her office to make her father’s house agreeable ; but her dis- 
ciplined character breathes around her an atmosphere of modest 
dignity that prevents all attempts at those advances and coquetries 
that sear the heart ere the time for love has come. Her studies and 
her talents are still a conscience to her; she feels the steadying 
effect of regular exertion of the powers of mind and of per- 
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severance. She endeavours to give some part of each day to 
some real labour, either alone or with sister, brother, or friend. 
Language, history, mathematics, science, be it what it will—nay 
if she be unintellectual—if it be mere steady application to some 
easy book, or actual plain needlework, it is a task which ballasts 
her for the rest of the day, and gives her power to enjoy recreation. 
She reads with caution the books of the day, but not in such 
multitudes that they lose their zest; and there is so strong a 
fund of sympathy with the Christian and the lofty, that her 
heart burns within her with discriminative enthusiasm, and deep, 
quiet joy, at ‘ whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are 
‘ lovely, whatsoever things are of good report.’ Have we not 
many such maidens? ‘Thank heaven, we know we have, and in 
them lies the chief hope of our English homes! 
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WE live in an age of ‘movements.’ If there be a grievance to 
be redressed, an advantage to be attained, a long-lost good to be 
retrieved, or some threatening mischief to be averted, zealous 
persons get up a ‘ movement; ’ which means that they organize 
a society, collect subscriptions, publish tracts, and from the 
platform and through the press stir up the public mind. But 
the public mind sometimes takes a good deal of stirring, and 
not seldom, while in the unamiable transition state between 
sleeping and waking, growls out that no grievance exists, no 
seal is to be got, but only that certain agitators have raised 
a cry out of all proportion to the wool. When, however, a 
‘movement’ has gathered round it a considerable, though 
ephemeral, literature ; can boast of its monthly magazine and 
weekly paper; possesses the elaborate machinery of an associa- 
tion with diocesan branches and local societies ; reckons arch- 
bishops and bishops, deans and archdeacons, among its presi- 
dents, patrons, and spokesmen; to say nothing of the Times 
having ‘opened its columns to the discussion of its objects,’ 
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albeit it utters but shallow nonsense in its thunder-tones ; then 
it is of no use trying to make light of it, but even the unfriendly 
must a civilly as grown-up what in its infancy they made 
free to snub. Such a movement is that, the two-handled title of 
which is at the head of this article. It would not beseem us, as 
reviewers, who may be supposed to play a judicial part, to adopt 
the tone and attitude of warm advocacy on behalf of this or any 
other cause; and the case in point does not require it at our 
hands on any account. The principles which underlie the free 
worship movement are, happily, universally known, very exten- 
sively understood, and largely acknowledged. Clergy and laity, 
bishops as well as parish priests, poor and rich, high-church and 
asdiniah, have all found their way to those principles, though 
by different roads. Some have reached them along the high 
levels of what may be called the catholic principia,—the pure 
theory and practice of primitive times. Others have, so to speak, 
been adel into them by force of expediency ; have come upon 
them unawares; and, while casting about for some solution to 
the questions of church extension and home missions, have hit 
upon the plan of knocking down pews and setting up the 
offertory as a very practicable approach to the end in view. 
Moreover, the readers of the Christian Remembrancer would feel 
indifferently complimented by us if we were to assume, either 
their ignorance of the movement, or their want of sympathy with 
its efforts. Our assumptions, therefore, will be exactly the 
opposite to these: we shall take for granted that all know what 
is meant by the free worship movement, and so shall abstain 
from explanations; we shall likewise assume that all view it 
with favour, and consequently shall not waste time in making 
proselytes of the converted. In short, we shall keep strictly to 
our character, and review. And, as reviewers, we shall have to 
examine the arguments put forth by the promoters of the move- 
ment; as well as those advanced by its Yoyo and in some 
cases, perhaps, feel bound to point out their weakness or mis- 
direction: we shall have to detect false analogies, or exhibit the 
over-straining of true ones: we shall have to weigh, with more 
coolness of deliberation than may be quite agreeable to the ardent 
temper of its advocates, the difficulties which beset the practical 
working of the theory: in a word, we shall have to sum up, as 
best we may, the whole case, and in doing this we can hardly 
expect to escape the lot of all who view a subject in the cold 
white light of impartial criticism, and, by so doing, succeed in 
giving full satisfaction to neither side. : 
We have called the title which we have set to this paper, two 
handled ; and, to be explicit, it must be so; for it is impossible 
to take up the subject fairly ee without grasping, on the 
E 
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one hand Free Worship, and on the other Free Offering. At 
the same time, each section is capable of separate treatment, and 
in fact demands it for the sake of clearness; while a compre- 
hensive view of both, in their mutual a is essential to 
a perfect understanding of the whole. Free Worship is one 
thing, and Free Offering another, and it is quite possible to 
conceive of their existing apart, the one without the other: as, 
for example, there may be free worship in a church where the 
necessity of free offering is precluded by ample sources of 
revenue for all purposes being already provided through tithes, 
rates, and endowments, and where the duty of free offermg as an 
act of worship is not recognised: there may, on the other hand, 
be free offering in a church where free worship is excluded by 
a complete system of —- Nevertheless this severance 
of the two is unnatural, and the reason why the movement in 
question invariably associates them in all its efforts is because 
one great principle grasps them both: Free — reposes on 
the principle of common right to the common church: Free Offering 
reposes on the principle that worship is incomplete without the 
dedication of worldly substance to God: both are united under 
one over-spanning ee that the privilege of free worship 
imposes the duty of free offering. We have made these obser- 
vations as prelimi to what we shall have to say upon each 


head respectively, and by way of forecasting what we shall have 
to remark when we come to consider the two conjointly. 

Our readers will understand that the literature of the subject 
is regarded in the present article as subordinate and accessory to 
the “Wy itself ; and we shall refer to the publications arranged 


at the heading as to arguments, or evidence, for the one side 
or the other, but not for their own sake. We do not wish this 
to be taken as said in disparagement of the literary merits of the 
publications, The chief of them, that, namely, which stands at 
the head of the list, is about as complete an exhibition of the 
arguments on behalf of the movement as can well be made. 
The four essays which compose the book are divided equally 
between the two branches of the subject, and may be purchased 
separately, Their mere literary merits are not quite on a level, 
and the palm in this respect, we think, belongs to Mr. Bingham. 
In all other respects, however, they are alike admirable. Though 
earnest in their advocacy of the cause, they are candid in recog- 
nising the difficulties which beset its progress, 

The case itself, however, is so good that its advocates need 
not go far to seek arguments in its support. Their best argu- 
ment is a clear and unvarnished statement of the facts, and 
their ingenuity will be chiefly exercised in keeping that state- 
ment free from the embarrassing pressure of illustrations which 
are insufficient, because only partially true, and of reasonings 
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which, while plausible, are imperfect, and serve only to give to 
the opponents some show of a case, who, but for this, would 
have no case at all. The Zimes is indebted entirely to these 
weak points in the advocates’ conduct of their case for even the 
very ignorant opposition it has set up: and though no dis- 
passionate and intelligent reader of its two articles can be im- 
posed upon by their futility ; yet it is to be feared that a larger 

roportion of its readers are neither dispassionate nor intelligent 
in regard of church questions, being in fact what their news- 
paper has in this respect made them. 

. We will first address ourselves to Free Worship. In the 
outset let us disentangle the complexity of ideas which has 
resulted from using this expression with reference to different 
circumstances, and consequently using it in different senses, 
though on the assumption that it had but one sense. The one 
sense in which it is employed is the equal right of all parishioners 
to the free use of their parish church (we of course mean by 
‘parish church’ every church to which an ecclesiastical district 
is assigned, and by parishioners, the dwellers in such district). 
This right is indefeasible, and is properly called a common-law 
right. ‘The whole parochial system turns upon it, and therefore 
the Free Worship movement is, in fact, a movement to reform 
such abuses as have grown up to the injury of the parochial 
system, and remove whatever obstacles stand in the way of its 
proper working. In fulfilment of this purpose, war is waged 
against the pew-system in all its forms and varieties, whether 
with or without money-payment, whether in the assignment of a 
pew to a house, or of a wee to an individual. The ground 
taken in carrying out this warfare against pews is perfectly in- 
controvertible. A church is a place of common worship, and 
that excludes all individual appropriations; it is the property of 
the whole body of the parishioners, and therefore every allotment 
of its space to one parishioner is a wrong done to all the rest. 
And, of course, the wrong is aggravated a hundred-fold when, 


for the sake of the pecuniary advantage, or on ground of personal 

reference, a sitting or pew is assigned to a non-parishioner. 
But here we think we touch upon a weak place,—not in the 
theory, for that we believe to be eee and to be proof against 


all cavil,—but in the way of applying it. 

We repeat, the assignment of a sitting to any one person 
is objectionable,—Why ? because it wrongs others,—Whom ? 
arishioners. But why should the parishioners complain? 

cause the law has assigned the church to them as a body. 
We use the word ‘assigned’ advisedly in both cases, because 
we wish to point out that the vice of the pew-system lies in its 
tendency to destroy the parochial system, and this is ample 
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justification for its abolition; while, on the other hand,. the 
principle of assignment really runs through the parochial system, 
and distinguishes it from mere congregationalism. The law assigns 
a particular building to the inhabitants of a particular district as 
their place of worship. It goes yet further, and, through its 
officers, the churchwardens, it assigns to each parishioner, as he 
shall present himself at church, his place during the celebration, 
of divine service. The right of every parishioner to be provided 
with a place by the churchwardens during public worship is 
clear in law; the power of the churchwardens to exercise their 
discretion in meeting the demand, so as not to be detrimental to 
the interests of the parishioners at large, is clear also: and it is 
because the permanent assignment of sittings is detrimental to 
the parochial interests, and consequently a mis-exercise of the 
churchwarden’s power, that complaint can most justly be made 
against the practice. In short, personal assignment is objection- 
able, because it thwarts the purpose of corporate assignment : 
and the parishioners are robbed, piecemeal, of the church which 
belongs to them as a body, by bits of its space being given to 
them as individuals. 

What, then, we have to keep steadily in view throughout the 
useful reform which is going on amongst us under the name of 
Free Worship, is the restoration to its original purpose, and the 
preservation in its integrity, of the parochial system. While, 
therefore, a crusade is righteously waged against all the corrupt 
practices of the pew-system, it is at least advisable to keep a look 
out lest, by the very measures which are taken to prevent abuse 
in one direction, a like injury be not done to the parochial system 
in another. This is, in fact, the knot of the whole question; 
and if some earnest but cautious churchmen have been over slow 
in their attempts to disentangle it, we must admit that others, as 
earnest but not as cautious, have been over hasty, and thereby 
have tangled it all the more. In country inten, where the 
church room is adequate to the demand, the ‘free and open’ 
system works well enough. None come to the church but 
ee gop or those whom parishioners bring with them. 

ndeed, it is doubted by Dr. Vaughan, whether the assignment 
(we avoid the word ‘appropriation,’ which cannot properly 
describe a lawful dealing with seats, seeing that it implies giving 
a poeeety to a private person of public property, which is a 
very different thing from assigning the use for a certain period,) 
of sittings in such a case be not harmless and convenient. ‘If, 
‘ indeed, in any place the parish church is exactly commensurate 
‘with the requirements of the population, there can be no harm 
‘—there may even be convenience—in assigning to each parti- 
‘cular family its portion of space therein for public worship. 
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‘The worship of the congregation is then (in form as well as in 
‘fact) the worship of the aggregate of its families.’—(Sermon, 
p. 28.) The fact of the matter however is, that where the free 
and open system can be most easily applied, there it is least 
called for. When, however, we come to consider the case of a 
church in a large town, the question assumes a different aspect, 
and the difficulties besetting it increase manifoldly. Almost 
all town churches are inadequate to the population assigned 
to them. In the city of London, as also in such a city as 
York, or such a town as Lewes, there are exceptions; but 
let these pass and take the rule: what is to be done? 
‘Throw the church open,’ say our zealous friends of the Man- 
chester Association. Well, and what then? The Times strikes 
in with the remark that in so doing you throw the church open 
not to the parish, but to the world ; and it must be conceded that 
prudence counsels us to pause before we accept this alternative. 
For it is no chimerical one. In seeking to get rid of the evils of 
favouring a portion of the parishioners to the exclusion of the 
rest, there have been, and are now being, experienced the evils 
—which at least all will allow to be as great—of the 
parishioners being crowded out of their own church by non- 
parishioners. While avoiding the Scylla of appropriation, 
beware of the Charybdis of usurpation. Not that we think 
there is nothing to choose between being dashed against the one, 
or being engulphed in the other; but the passage is certainly 
difficult. Looked at as a mere choice of evils, we do not wonder 
that some should hold to appropriation, which seems to be 
the less of the two. Dr. Goulburn is emphatically of this 
opinion. He considers that to fill a church with its own 
parishioners by the assignment of sittings is a closer approxima- 
tion to the parochial system than the throwing it open to the 
chance of being more or less occupied by strangers. 

Plausible as the system of assignment may appear in this view, 
it nevertheless is wrong in principle ; it is in effect saying, ‘ we 
‘will destroy our parochial rights ourselves, rather than let other 
‘ people do it for us.’ A moment’s consideration will show that 
the rights of the parishioners, as a body, are just as much infringed 
upon by the assignment of the parish property to individual 
parishioners, as by handing it over to strangers; and although 
the assignment to a parishioner may have a less offensive ap- 
‘ieee than assignment to a stranger, yet it is not a whit 
ess illegal. For the legal right is that of all the parishioners to 
the whole body of the church, and of each parishioner to an 
equal chance with his fellow parishioners of using its space ; 
consequently every allotment of space is so much property lost to 
the parishioners as a body, and also so much injury done to each 
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parishioner’s chance of using that property. This will be 
manifest if we suppose the case of a church seated for 500, and 
belonging to a parish of 5,000. If it be free and open to all the 
parishioners, then each parishioner’s chance of being able to use 
the church whenever he wishes to do so is exceedingly good ; 
but if its 500 sittings be appropriated to a certain 500 persons, 
then the remaining 4,500 parishioners are absolutely without a 
chance of using their own church. The fact is, public property 
can only be enjoyed by the public upon the principle of free and 
equal opportunity—in other words, each individual must take his 
chance of using it; and the duty of the guardians of public pro- 
- perty is to see that no man’s chance is better or worse than an- 
other’s. But appropriation violates this principle: it reduces 
chance to certainty ; and in our supposed case, if all the seats be 
appropriated, the result is that one-tenth of the parishioners are 
_certain of finding seats, and nine-tenths are certain of not finding 
seats. But it may be urged that no practical wrong is done so 
long as each seat holds a parishioner: and if the same seat holds 
the same parishioner Sunday after Sunday, it matters not 
whether it come about by the man’s own earefulness in going to 
-church in good time and securing his favourite seat, or by per- 
manent appropriation. This argument is sufficiently refuted by 
putting a parallel: In a lottery Smith draws a prize; it would, 
practically, have come to the same thing if the prize. had been 
given to Smith without his drawing for it. But what becomes 
of the principle of lottery? What will the other drawers say ? 
Although the chance of each of them may only be one in ten, 
yet, will they like it to be reduced to no chance at all by the 
previous appropriation of the prize to Smith ? 

It is worth while, however, to observe that the parochial 
system in populons towns is as good as given up by the advo- 
cates of the free-and-open movement. Mr. Browning, the author 
of the first of the four Essays, says plainly: ‘The real truth is, 
‘that the parochial system can scarcely be said to exist in our 
‘ populous towns and cities. It was subverted long before our 
* modern free churches sprung up. Whenever a popular preacher, 
‘ or an attractive service, or a costly and beautiful church, exists 
‘in a town possessed of more than one parish or parochial dis- 
‘ trict, there we may confidently affirm the parochial system is 
* more or less disturbed, if not actually subverted. There will 
‘ certainly be a rush from the neighbouring parish or districts 
* towards the earnest, eloquent preacher, the impressive ritual, 
‘and the beautiful edifice.’ This is quite true. The congre- 
gational system more or less supersedes the parochial system in 
large towns; and it has done so through the instrumentality of 
the corrupt pew-system. The advocates of the frec-and-open 
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system do not pretend that it will redress this evil, and re- 
establish the parochial system; nor need it be expected that 
they should. tt appears, however, that the free-and-open system 
introduces evils of its own, and still more disturbs the stability 
of worship in a town-church. The incumbent of S. Andrew’s, 
Wells Street, writes thus to the Times: ‘The real usurpation in 
‘each case is not that the poor parishioners are ousted by a 
‘regular congregation of outsiders, but that casual visitors, at- 
‘tracted by curiosity, and contributing little or nothing to the 
‘ offertory, pre-occupy the seats of the regular congregation. This 
‘ evil is, I fear, inseparable from a prosperous free church, and— 
‘as you acutely observe—the complete suecess of the Free 
‘Church Association would defeat its own object. I, for one, 
‘should be infinitely obliged to the Association if it would tell 
‘me how to secure for my regular congregation (both poor and 
‘ rich) those advantages which are properly their own, because 
‘ maintained by their own offerings, Uithout forfeiting for 8. An- 
‘ drew’s the claim to be considered a free and unappropriated 
‘church.’ There can be no controverting this testimony. Mr. 
Webb complains, not merely that he loses his parishioners (for 
to them, as such, he seems to entertain no hope of reserving 
his church), but that he loses his steady congregation of out- 
siders, who are thrust out by a shifting crowd of strangers, who 
are worthless both spiritually and financially—who come out of 
curiosity, and give nothing. In a paper put forth by the Man- 
chester Association, a list of nine ‘ examples of “ open” churches 
with weekly offerings’ is given; and the first on the list is,— 
‘Sr. ANDREW’s, WELLS Street (London).—Population 5,735, Poor district. 
Church accommodation, about 1,000, all free and unappropriated. None 
of the population excluded—poor and rich have equal chance of finding 


seats. No cushions or books left on seats to deter people. Offerings 
weekly. Income, 1,558/. lls, 5d.’ 


‘Look on this picture, and on this.’ The comparison is at 
least suggestive. Shall we be far wrong in saying, ‘ Ex uno disce 
omnes?’ The last of the nine examples is All Saints, Margaret 
Street; of which a like flourishing account is given, wherein it is 
said that, ‘ Poor have the same chance as rich of getting seats ; 
‘ parishioners better chance than non-parishioners, because nearer.’ 
Now, if our memories serve us right, the incumbent of this church 
made from the pulpit much the same complaint as that which 
the incumbent of the neighbouring church of 8. Andrew has so 
frankly uttered through the Times. Mr. Richards complained that 
the curious crowd ousted his people from their own church. 
What is to be said to this?! On the other side of this same 


1 A correspondent of The Church of the People writes in the last December 
number :—‘ In conversation with one of the ex-churchwardens, who is an active 
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paper is printed a form of petition to be signed by dissatisfied 
parishioners, and to be addressed to the minister and church- 
wardens of any parish church in which the pew-system exists, 
requesting them ‘ to convene a vestry meeting, for the purpose of 
‘ considering the best means of either throwing open the parish 
‘ church to the free use of the parishioners, or of providing another 
‘ building, in which “ the Gospel may be preached to the poor,” 
‘and to all “ without money and without price,” as ordained in 
‘the Word of God;’ and it goes on to state, as the ground of 
this request, ‘that by the parochial system a church is for the 
‘use of all the inhabitants of the parish or district, rich and 
‘ poor alike.’ Here the full development of the parochial system 
is distinctly recognised as the object of the free-and-open reform, 
and yet the very first example quoted to show how well it attains 
this object turns out, according to the regretful testimony of the 
incumbent, to have completely failed. These facts are not to be 
explained away ; nor do we suppose the Association would wish 
to do so. But they go a long way to show that the free-and- 
open system is not a panacea—at any rate not one that can be 
beneficially administered in equal doses to all cases alike. In 
the second of the four Essays, the author, the Rev. 8. H. Saxby, 
Incumbent of East Clevedon, inserts the following section, under 
the title ‘The Church in Watering-places, &c.’ The remarks 
are so sensible and pertinent to the case in question, that we 
will transcribe the whole section, though it be somewhat 
lengthy :— 

‘There is, however, one case in which we must be prepared to allow that 
the objection we are dscussing [the disagreeableness of not knowing where 
to sit] possesses no small claims to our attention; namely, that of a parish 
or district church to which many strangers are in the habit of resorting, as 


at places on the sea-coast and elsewhere, where there is any marked difference 
in the conduct of the services of the adjoining parishes. Here we have to 





member of the congregation, I learned that on one occasion, about two years ago, 
when the Incumbent expressed a wavering toward a reservation of seats, the 
parishioners manifested a most determined opposition, choosing rather to suffer 
the trifling inconvenience of going a little earlier to church than forego their 
general right to public worship in favour of a few selected parishioners.’ What 
the ‘trifling inconvenience’ may be is not exactly stated; but in a speech at the 
luncheon which took place on last S. Andrew's day in connexion with the anni- 
versary festival of S. Andrew's, Wells Street, Mr. Webb, the Incumbent, spoke as 
follows :—-‘ He invited the opinions of the meeting on the subject of reserving 
some seats in the church for regular attendants. He remarked that at present a 
person had to be three-quarters of an hour in church in order to secure his place— 
a great inconvenience even to youthful and healthy people, when the length of the 
service is considered; and he threw out a suggestion that, without appropriating 
certain seats, a part of the church might perhaps be reserved for the regular 
‘worshippers until five minutes before the beginning of service.’ (Reported in 
Guardian of Dec. 6.) Does the ‘trifling inconvenience’ at All Saints consist in 
= ee worshipper having to go to church three-quarters of an hour before 
the time? ~ 
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deal with two distinct elements in the congregation ; and we must, in fair- 
ness, lay it down as a rule, that the parishioners, to whom the church 
belongs of right, have the first claim to the use of it. If either party must 
be put to inconvenience, it must be the casual visitors. They must make 
up their mind to it, if necessary, for the good of those into whose only 
place of worship they are admitted. It may very fairly be alleged that, in 
parishes where this foreign element is at all considerable, the abolition of 
all appropriation would operate injuriously to the parishioners, in com- 
pelling them either to leave home at an unreasonably early hour before 
every service, or to put up with such bye corners and back seats as the 
visitors, starting early for once, may chance to have left them. Such a 
state of things is as unsatisfactory to the clergy as it is to the parishioners 
in general. Every; good parish priest likes to feel himself brought into 
close relation with his own people in the house of God. He gladly wel- 
comes the brother from afar, but he very reasonably dislikes to be met 
every Sunday by a new set of strange faces, rank after rank, while his 
parishioners are only to be seen in the background. Wherever the festal 
services of Christmas, Easter, and the like are carefully celebrated, it is 
found that the parishioners are ousted from their right the most effectually 
on those very occasions when it is most desirable that they should be 
numerously represented. Here is evidently a reversal of the proper 
order of things. It is just a case where the total abolitionist must not 
hurry us age too rashly. If his object be to vindicate the right of the 
whole body of the parishioners to their parish church, he may chance to 
defeat his own end by removing all restrictions. He will simply make it 
impossible for them to hold their own. It is, doubtless, the more general rule 
that freedom of worship is to be attained by the removal of obstacles from 
within, but there may very well be cases in which we shall need to protect 
it in some way by barriers from without. The difficulty we are considering 
is of great and rapidly increasing urgency, and needs to be dealt with in a 
calm and temperate spirit. There can be no doubt that the whole body of the 
church should be free to all the parishioners, without any reservation what- 
ever; and thus it would be an infringement of their common right to 
deprive them of any portion of it on the plea of exclusive assignment to 
strangers. It is equally plain that, even were there the inclination, there 
is no authority for the performance of services with locked doors, opened 
only to parishioners. Not even the churchwardens have a right to exclude 
peaceable and orderly comers, during the hours of divine service, so long 
as there is available room for them. The most practicable way of adjust- 
ing the difficulty seems to be, the separation of a block of seats, into which 
none but parishioners may enter until after the stopping of the bell. 
Under this arrangement, the whole church is open to them, while a portion 
of the church is open to no one else until they have had an offer of it. The 
proportion of seats to be reserved in block can be easily decided by a little 
experiment, and increased or diminished according to the observed re- 
quirements of the people. Very little ingenuity would serve to make the 
boundary understood. The churchwardens’ staves might answer the pur- 
pose, shifted a few feet forward or backward along the middle aisle’ at 
their discretion. However, deal with the case as we may, the time has 
come when we must deal with it in some way, for the number of churches 
is now very great in which the conflicting claims of the strangers and of 
the residents are only reconciled by the deliberate sacrifice of the intvrests 
of the poor’—Pp. 37—39. 





1 What is a ‘ middle aisle’? 
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The practical common sense of these words must recommend 
them to every reasonable mind, and no one can refuse to admit 
that the evils and difficulties which beset ihe free-and-open 
system in the places to which Mr. Saxby refers are of sufficient 
magnitude to make it a matter of deliberation whether some 
modification of the system ought not to be resorted to in those 
cases. Moreover, the whole evil has not been stated, for we 
have it on the authority of those intimately connected with a 
church of highly attractive ritual in a large watering-place (and 
indeed we have witnessed it ourselves), that many strangers, 
though accommodated with good seats, expose unblushingly the 
real reason for which they came to the service, by leaving the 
church before the offertory. They have enjoyed ‘the music, and 
they wish to escape paying for it; and as they are strangers, 
no shamefastness through fear of being marked down by their 
neighbours restrains them from this indecent and shabby be- 
haviour. Thus the regular worshippers have their devotions 
and attention disturbed by the noise of an unprofitable and 
irreverent crowd of sight-seers shuffling and tramping out of 
church in the middle of service. 

The only emendation upon Mr. Saxby’s excellent remarks 
we would suggest is, tliat the considerations he puts forth be 
extended to all churches, wherever they may be situated. Our 
reason for this suggestion is, that, in these days of constant loco- 
motion, no church, how remote soever it may be, can be said to 
be absolutely safe from the invasion of strangers ; and that the 
difference between a west-end church and a country church in 
this respect is only one of degree. By strangers, we do not 
mean the friends of parishioners who come to church with them: 
they, for the time being, ought to be esteemed as parishioners. 

Against this plan, however, it may be urged as an objection, 
that in populous parishes it is impossible for the churchwardens, 
or their deputies the vergers, to know who are parishioners and 
who are not. Here there certainly seems to be a difficulty ; it 
is not, however, so great as it appears. That no verger can 
know all the ten thousand people that live in a parish is quite 
true; and if a stranger have a mind to do it, he may, by a 
self-possessed and ‘quite-at-home’ air, pass himself off as a 
parishioner and take a seat accordingly. But there are few 
persons who would think of doing this, and fewer still with 
sufficient coolness to do it. If a very legible notice be placed 
conspicuously at the entrance of the church, to the effect that 
the body of the church is reserved for parishioners only until 
the bells have ceased to toll, and if an official, habited so as to 
mark him out for what he is, be placed at the end of each avenue 
of the nave and aisles, there is no fear but what, even in very 
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populous places, or places crowded periodically with visitors, 
the notice will be respected, and the mass of strangers wait till 
the appointed time for accommodation. We say the mass, for 
it is for masses we are now scheming: the parishioners in mass, 
and the non-parishioners in mass. 

And here it may not be out of place to offer a few remarks 
concerning church-servants. We doubt very much whether this 
important element in the practical machinery of our churches 
receives the attention it deserves at the hands of the clergy and 
churchwardens. The ancient reign of beadledom has passed 
away, and there is small reason to regret it. But the beadles, 
with their laced coats and scarlet collars, and abundant pom- 
posity, did, though very unsatisfactorily and offensively, repre- 
sent officers whose duty, if rightly discharged, makes all the 
difference between comfort and discomfort to the congregation 
—order and disorder in the church. ‘To rap little boys’ heads, 
shove poor people into corners, bow and scrape to the gentry, 
look bribable and corruptible at well-dressed strangers—all this 
was very bad and soa: sso But that there should be some 
authorized person or persons to keep order and mind that seats are 
properly occupied by people, and not by hats and umbrellas, 
and to see that the congregation ‘dress up,’ in military phrase, 
and do not distribute themselves as though they were set out on 
a draughtsboard, one on every other square, is most desirable. 
In order to ensure the duties of the office being well discharged, 
the clergy and churchwardens should let it be understood that 
the office itself is honourable, and a proper object of ambition 
to the most respectable members of the onal trading or best 
working classes. The churchwardens, especially, should make 
the holders of the office feel that they are their deputies, and act 
by a delegated authority. None should be appointed but men 
of approved character, and who have shown themselves earnest 
and consistent churchmen. It is also essential that they should 
be active, quick-sighted, and of sufficient importance, as regards 
personal appearance and bearing, to command respect. A dis- 
tinctive dress may be necessary in order that they may be easily 
recognised. We are wont to ridicule the customs of our fore- 
fathers, who set so much store by ‘ pokers’ and gilded sticks, 
cocked-hats and tufted gowns, but they were in the main right, 
and only over-did what we less wisely under-do. 

But this, by the way: to return. Within the limits we have 
pointed out—the limits which divide parishioners from non- 
parishioners, and which, in fact, are the safeguards of our 
parochial system, so far as church-accommodation is concerned— 
there is nothing in reason, or justice, or Christian propriety, that 
can stand as an objection to the free-and-open church theory. 
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So broad and deep are its principles, that the chief complaint we 
have to make against its advocates, is that they have allowed 
their anxiety about securing their recognition to lead them some- 
times into a reckless enunciation of them, sometimes into trifling 
analogies and special pleadings on their behalf. For ourselves, 
we should be content to dismiss the whole subject, by simply 
asserting, without fear of contradiction, that, consistently with a 
strict observance of the parochial system, the free-and-open church 
theory is the only one that can claim to be considered godly, just, 
and liberal; and, on the other hand, that every objection that 
can be raised against it has its root in selfishness. We must, 
however, reflect upon one or two points in which we think its 
advocates have over-done their cause. 

By way of an illustration to strengthen the argument for the 
common right of the parishioners to their parish church, the 
‘village green’ is again and again quoted. Now, this village 
green argument is scarcely of the value which its propounders, 
judging by their frequent and emphatic assertion of it, seem to 
think. The village green is not a parallel to the village church. 
Granted that a point of contact between them exists in the fact 
of both being parish property, yet from this point they both run 
off in different directions ; they do not coincide. The purposes 
and uses of the two ‘commons’ (for in this aspect we are invited 
to regard the space of the village green and the space of the 
village church) are so utterly unlike, that the comparison be- 
tween them is reduced to an abstract question of ownership ; and 
although, as a legal case, it be perfectly sound and beyond dis- 
pute, yet it will hardly serve the ends of a popular illustration, 
being of too fine and technical a character. Let it be borne in 
mind that an imperfect analogy is often worse than no analogy 
at all, because, while advocates may not be sufficiently cool and 
discriminating to fix the exact point at which the analogy ceases, 
and may desire to push it where it exists only in appearance and 
not in reality, opponents, on the contrary, will accept the whole 
argument from analogy, but at the same time take its weakest 
part as the type of the whole, and therefrom conclude its entire 
worthlessness. This, of course, is an artifice, but it is a successful 
one, and opportunity for it should be withheld. 

We have another overrated illustration adduced by the pro- 
moters of free-and-open churches in the frequently-cited example 
of continental churches, by which are meant, of course, those of 
the Roman communion. We confess that the contrast they 
present to our own misused temples is, in many points, very 
attractive. Their broad, pewless spaces compare advantageously 
with our own s , which are just as broad, but are made to 
look narrow and choked-up by over-much carpentry ; the absence 
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of restraint in the going and coming of the worshippers, due 
apparently to the obvious unreservedness of the building, and 
which, as a mere spectacle, ~— to the mind the words, ‘ If 
‘any man enter in, he .... Shall go in and out, and find pasture,’ 
is more pleasing, certainly, to an unprejudiced observer, than the 
constrained, awkward, bearing of people in our own churches, 
who appear as though uncertain as to their right to be there 
at all, who behave as though present only on sufferance, and 
whose prevailing thought seems to be, ‘I hope I don’t intrude.’ 
But our admiration for the results in the one case, and our regret 
for those in the other, ought not to make us overlook the fact 
that these results respectively flow from causes which are not 
under contemplation in the present movement. The freedom of 
worship which we behold in Roman churches means something 
rather different from the freedom of worship which is being con- 
tended for in our own churches. If it were the same thing which 
is thus differently used, the force of the contrast would be very 
strong indeed ; but this is not the case. They are two very differ- 
ent things which are being thus differently used, and this being 
remembered, it is clear that the argument from the contrast is 
weakened. Unless carefully handled, it may be so employed as 
to be shown by opponents to prove too much, or else to prove 
nothing at all. In their rejoinder they may fairly urge that the 
freedom which strikes the eye in continental churches is not the 
freedom to join in public worship, but the freedom not to join in it. 
The wrong we are seeking to remedy is, that, by a vicious system 
of seat-appropriation, the services of the Church, which are pro- 
fessedly public and common, are restricted in their use to a 
favoured minority ; whereas the supposed free privileges which 
foreigners enjoy, is exemption from joining in the public worship 
if they do not desire it. The truth of the matter is, the idea of 
worship in the one case is quite different from the idea of worship 
in the other, and that from this difference of ideas flows the differ- 
ence of system and practice. Worship in oy om is indi- 
vidual; in English churches congregational. Let us recall for a 
moment the spectacle which presents itself in a foreign (Roman) 
church to illustrate what we mean. Mass is being celebrated at 
thé high altar; thatis the public service of the hour ; but though 
there may be a good number of persons in the church at the time, 
yet probably only a certain portion of them are ‘ assisting’ at the 
function, that is to say, joining in public worship. The rest are 
variously engaged in different parts of the church. Some are 
grouped in front of a side altar, which has some peculiar attraction 
for the devout, as possessing a valued relic or a specially gifted 
image of the Virgin ; others are meting out prescribed obligations 
of Aves and Paters by the flames of a trayful of slender tapers ; 
others are performing private devotions, irrespective alike of the 
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directions of their confessor, of the attractions of any particular 
altar, or of the Mass which is in course of celebration; and the 
remainder have either come to meet a friend, or escape the rain, 
or look at the building. By and by Mass is concluded, and those 
who have been ‘ assisting’ thereat disperse. But perhaps it is a 
sermon-day—in Lent, for example—and a friar of fame is to 
preach. As the sermon hour draws on, people drop in more and 
more thickly, there is a general movement towards the pulpit, 
and placing of chairs in good positions, with as many backs 
turned to the high altar as convenience may require. The 
sermon is a thing by itself, and many come for it alone, and 
many go away just to avoid it. In all this there is, indeed, 
great freedom: there is freedom to come and go when you like, 
and for what you like; there is freedom to be present at public 
worship without worshipping in public; there is freedom to pray 
your own prayers, while others are joining the clergy in public 
prayer; there is freedom to take the sermon or leave it ; there is 
treedom to do nothing at all. But who can fail to see that the 
freedom we have described is the necessary growth of a system 
of public worship as completely different from that which dis- 
tinguishes the Anglican Church as possibly can be? There is no 
credit due to the Roman Church ™ having preserved free and 
open churches, in the same sense that there is blame due to the 


Anglican for having lost them, for the simple reason that the only 
common ground upon which such credit and blame can be awarded 
does not exist. And this being so, the contrast which is often 
drawn, and with so much confidence, as though its effect were 
crushing, is of slight value, because it lacks what is essential to 
all contrasts, namely, a decided general resemblance. Where 
there is no room for ce agro, there is no ground for contrast. 


If the idea of worship in the Anglican Church had been the same 
as that in the Roman Church, the practical results would have 
been the same, and there would have been no occasion for the pre- 
sent movement. But it is because the ideas are practically different 
that difficulties beset the Anglican Church from which the Roman 
Church is free. Consequently, when reference is made to the 
Roman Church, and its exemption from the abuses which trouble 
the Anglican system is quoted, the allusion is of little value 
unless those who make it mean to propose an adoption of the 
Roman idea of worship. If they do mean this, then let them 
not talk of remedying the evils of the Anglican system, for that 
is not what they intend, but the destruction of the system 
itself; it is not reform, but revolution. If, however, they do 
not mean this, then it is idle to look for a remedy in a totally 
different system. We do not, of course, suppose bor a moment 
that the | toon has any such intention, In fact, its very 
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existence is enough to show this; for all efforts to cure the evils 
of a system imply of necessity the existence of the system, and 
if the system be destroyed by the attempts to remove its evils, 
then either the system was irremediably diseased, or the phy- 
sicians were culpably stupid. 

There is one more argument, which is somewhat overstrained 
in the application: it is the argument for perfect equality in the 
house of Ged. Poor and rich, it is said, and truly said, are 
alike in God’s sight. Far be it from us even to hint dissent 
from this righteous principle, and we feel some delicacy in speak- 
ing of its assertion as rather overstrained, lest it should be 
thought that we do not fully and heartily assent to it. But it is 
only too common for a good truth to be thrown out of proportion, 
od, in fact, to be distorted into its own contradiction, through 
the indiscreet treatment of its admirers. By losing sight of the 
principle involved, the reasoning on its behalf may be con- 
ducted so blindly, as to cause the whole argument to swing round 
into the very position which it was meant to displace ; and we have 
seen the evils of the pew-system treated of in such a wild manner, 
that it only required the line of discussion to be pushed a little 
further in order to turn it into a strong advocacy for the appre- 
priation of the seats of a church to the poor instead of the rich, 
thus endorsing the very practice which it was intended to con- 
demn. The way in which the equality of the rich and poor 
in the church is often asserted, reminds us very strongly of the 
stump erator’s well-known and ridiculous flourish, ‘one man is 
as good as another—and a deal better.’ We hear it declared 
almost in so many words, that in God’s sight rich and poor are 
absolutely equal, but especially the poor. Now, in the name of 
common sense, let this absurdity be avoided. Let all those affec- 
tations, too, which are the result of this unequal equalising of 
rich and poor, be guarded against. In seeking to efface all class 
distinctions in churches, which is a good thing to do, take care 
that no class feeling be aroused, which is a very bad thing to 
bring about. That spurious liberalism which is never satisfied 
until it has placed fustian and broad-cloth side by side, and 
made a chimney-sweep rub shoulders with a lord, is mere vulgar 
nonsense. An inverted cone poised on its apex seems to be the 
favourite symbol of society with the zealots in Church as well as 
State; but neither the laws of gravitation nor the laws of good 
government will submit to this violation of their principles, and 
the process of readjustment may be somewhat disastrous. By 
all means remove every invidious distinction which would say to 
the rich, ‘ Sit here, because you are rich,’ and to the poor, ‘ Stand 
there, because you are poor ;’ do away with pew-doors, make all 
benches alike in size, shape, and comfort; blot out the odious 
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inscriptions, ‘ Free Seats,’ and ‘For the Poor,’ and the like; 
suffer no man to introduce his little private luxuries in the shape 
of carpets, hassocks, cushions, book-boxes, or hat-pegs; but let 
every seat be decently and sufficiently furnished in these re- 
spects as part of the public fittings of the church, and let all 
parishioners have an equal chance of using their parish church, 
and leave them to take their chance; and if ‘ my lord’ and the 
chimney-sweep happen to get together, we will trust them both 
for behaving respectfully to each other ; but it is not likely that my 
lord will wish to sit next the sweep, and it is perfectly certain that 
the sweep will not wish to sit next my lord. These things can 
safely be left to settle themselves: but refrain from the clap-trap 
about the poor man’s church, and the poor man’s priority of 
claim, and the poor man’s aristocracy of religious rank ; for it is, 
after all, but affectation, and Christian equality is just as com- 
pletely destroyed by setting the poor above the rich as by setting 
the rich above the poor. 

We must also refer to the use that is made of the well-known 
passage in §. James’s Epistle, chap. ii. 2—6: ‘If there come 
‘unto your assembly a man with a gold ring, in goodly apparel, 
* and there come in also a poor man in vile raiment; and ye 
‘have respect to him that weareth the gay clothing, and say 
‘unto him, Sit thou here in a good place; and say to the poor, 
‘ Stand thou there, or sit here under my footstool: are ye not 
‘then partial in yourselves, and are become judges of evil 
‘thoughts? Hearken, my beloved brethren, hath not God 
‘chosen the poor of this world rich in faith, and heirs of the 
‘kingdom which he hath promised to them that love him? 
‘ But ye have despised the poor.’ This is the favourite quotation 
which the clergy are strongly and repeatedly advised to fling at 
the heads of all delinquents in the matter of seat-appropriation. 
We question both the pertinency of the passage and the propriety 
of making this use of it. In the first place, it was perhaps a 
judicial and not certainly a religious assembly of which S. James 
was writing, as may be drawn from the words, xai od SvexpiOnre 
ev éavtois, xal éyéverOe xpital Siadoytopev tovnpaey ; and from 
the same words we gather that the fault complained of had to 
do with the partial administration of justice, of which the lan- 
guage with respect to the placing of the man in vile raiment 
was an indication. §. James was, in fact, reiterating the Levitical 
command, ‘ Ye shall do no unrighteousness in judgment; thou 
‘ shalt not respect the person of the poor, nor honour the person 
‘ of the mighty; but in righteousness shalt thou judge thy neigh- 
‘ bour,’ (Lev. xix. 15). This fact rather destroys the value of the 
text as applying to appropriation of seats in Christian churches. 

-That there were Christian churches in §. James’s time, whe» 
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the difficulty about assigning seats according to the rank of the 
worshippers actually existed, would be difficult to prove. But 
apart from this, the cause of open churches would be very little 
served by preaching at people in the strain of this passage ; for 
the rich would feel calumniated by having such feelings towards 
the poor ascribed to them, and would reject indignantly the 
application of the passage; and the poor would not be improved 
either morally or spiritually by having such invidious thoughts 
concerning their wealthy brethren put into their minds. It is 
not difficult to imagine the great mischief that would ensue if a 
hot-headed young enthusiast were to preach a ‘ slashing’ sermon 
— this text. We have no desire to see John Bright in the 
ulpit. 
. n making these remarks upon certain points which seem to 
us to have been overdone by some of the promoters of free and 
ag churches, we do not oe a that we shall please the zealots. 
"o them in their ardour, moderate views and a cool balancing of 
pros and contras are much more detestable than vehement oppo- 
sition. But though they~be displeased with us, we shall not be 
displeased with them for their Raleaun and the same impar- 
tiality which enables us to detect extravagances in some of their 
arguments also enables us to perceive the solid advantage which 
will be the residue of the whole. In order to straighten the 
crooked stick it may be necessary to bend it in the opposite 
direction, and we only counsel those who have it in hand not to 
keep it bent. 

A back upon the whole subject of free and open 
churches, there is one question which no candid mind can satis- 
fiedly leave unsettled. It is this: Are the evils which beset the 
movement at this present time inherent in the system, or only 
accidental to the state of transition? If they be inherent in the 
system, then it remains still a question whether they be greater 
or less than the evils which, beyond all doubt, are no accidents, 
but of the very essence of the pew-system. It is a choice of 
evils: and prudence says choose the Jeast. Perhaps indolent 
prudence might cry out— 


‘. . . . Rather bear those ills we have, ~ 
Than fly to others that we know not of;... .’ 


and hold on without further questioning to things as they are. 
This, of course, is impossible ; but supposing it to be possible, 
would it be wise? We are certain it would not; for, even 
granting that the evils are part of the nature of the system in 
each case, it is manifest that they differ not merely in degree 
but in kind. The evils of the pew-system are religious, spiritual 
evils; the evils of the open-system are at worst personal and 
F 2 
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social. The evils of the pew-system injure the whole body of 
the faithful in their highest and holiest interests: they injure 
those who have pews by leavening their very religion with 
selfishness, pride, lees of ease; they injure those who have not 
pews by simply barring them out of religion altogether. On 
the other hand, the evils of the open-system touch the low, self- 
loving elements in man’s nature; and the more these elements 
are destroyed, and human nature elevated and purified, the less 
will the evils be felt. If, however, the evils of the open-system 
be not inherent, but only accidental, then discretion in the 
working out of the system, and patient waiting for the good 
results, are all that need be asked for, to enable the accidental 
evils to loosen and drop off from the healthy system. 

The most pressing trouble at present is, as we have pointed out, 
the exclusion of parishioners from their parish church by non- 
parishioners. We have exhibited this difficulty in its full mag- 
nitude; perhaps it may be thought that we have magnified it; 
at any rate we believe we have said the worst that can truth- 
fully be said of it. Now, it is worth while considering how 
much of this difficulty is the consequence of the fact that the 
churches in which the open-system has been adopted are the 
most attractive, and also are but few in relation to the whole 
number; and whether the difficulty will diminish as their number 
increases, and disappear when they become universal. We are 
not prepared to say that it would ever entirely disappear, even if 
all churches were open and attractive, because we are of opinion 
that the difficulty is not wholly consequent upon the present 
unlikeness of churches, but partly traceable to other influences 
which will always exist more or less. But we have no doubt 
that if all churches were open and attractive, the difficulty would 
become so small as not to challenge notice more than any other 
inconvenience which inevitably besets the best-ordered condition 
of human affairs. To this view it may be put in, by way of 
demurrer, that it is merely a fine frenzy of an sedilealieal 
castle-builder to dream of open and attractive churches ever 
becoming the general rule, and that it is absurd to expect uni- 
formity. To which we simply reply, that we have a much better 
opinion of the Church of Liao than this, and facts abun- 
dantly justify our opinion. We do not doubt that well-ordered 
. churches, which are now stigmatized as party developments, 
because they are at present exceptional, will in time become the 
rule. We gather this from the teachings of experience. Uni- 
formity—within certain liberal bounds that allow of variety—is 
not unattainable. It is only thirty years since we had it. Before 
the Oxford movement there was not much to choose between one 
church and another; all undulated slightly along a low level of 
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bald Puritanism. Since then, we grant, there have been very 
wide differences. For in a free country things always pass over 
from one line to another in a loose, straggling way. But no man 
having historical knowledge, and sufficient philosophy to apply 
it, can believe that this straggling condition is to be the settled 
state of affairs. It is but the transition state: and the future 
will show that it is tending to uniformity on a high level instead 
of a low one. 

II. WE now turn from Free Worship to Free Offering. The 
offertory question does not present the same kind, or the same 
amount, of difficulty to those who try to solve it as the Open Church 
movement offers. It has many advantages in its favour, the 
like to which the other does not possess. In the first place it is 
familiar to all communicants, in a dwarfed and mutilated form, 
as part of the Communion office, Then, again, it comes under 
the notice of every one occasionally, when what is called a general 
offertory is to be made for some special purpose (for we suppose 
that the lawless custom of holding a plate at the door is amongst 
the curiosities of the past). Further, it has a value ina financial 
point of view, which commends it to the commercial mind of 
this money-loving country. Lastly, it does not threaten to put 
people about and incommode their ease, as the open-church 
system does: it can be avoided, too, or withstood, and it gives 
an opportunity for displaying what people like to call a sturdy 
independence by ostentatiously refusing to contribute; whereas, 
when a man has lost his appropriated seat, he finds that standing 
upon his principles is very poor accommodation. All these are 
advantages which smooth the way for introducing the practice 
of free offerings; and if the question under consideration were 
merely how widely and how frequently they should be resorted 
to, we might leave it to be settled according to the discretion 
of those whose duty it is in each case. But it comes before 
us now bound up with the open-church movement, as an in- 
separable accident of it, and, in short, as the pocket-side of that 
great subject. The fact is, that the question of church finance is 
apt to become somewhat overbearing as to the amount of attention 
it demands of those who take an active part in the church revival ; 
and there is a danger of the offertory system being treated too 
exclusively on the material grounds of mere revenue, and thus 
being thrust upon the people with the wrong side turned to 
them, to the detriment of its real success in the long run. We 
say real success, because, notwithstanding the apparent success 
which may be represented by large figures on the C” side of a 
balance-sheet, it cannot be said truly to ttiumph if it succeed 
upon any ground lower than the highest of which it is capable. 
The offertory is important as a source of income, certainly ; but 
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it is also an essential part of Christian worship, and, as this is 
the higher side, it is the side which ought first to be presented 
to the people. It is beginning at the wrong end to start the 
offertory as a financial measure, and then drag in the religious 
duty afterwards. For as a financial measure it must stand upon 
its trial with other measures of finance; and if, either through 
popular caprice, or a powerful conspiracy to frustrate its intention, 
or an unreasoning prejudice, it be condemned upon the ground of 
finance, it will be too late to claim toleration for it on the ground 
of religious duty. People will not give much heed to the change 
of proceeding which would construct a pious practice out of the 
ruins of a commercial failure. 

We will, then, in the brief space that remains to us for the 
present article, deal with Free Offerings in the first place upon 
their principles, and then with respect to their application. 

The grand, broad basis of principle, upon which. the offertory 
system securely reposes, is set out plainly, forcibly, and con- 
cisely in the words of devout thankfulness which David addressed 
to the Lord: ‘ All things come of Thee, and of Thine own 
have we given Thee.’! The spirit of these words is the spirit 
in which every effort to establish the offertory system ought to 


be made. Nothing short of this, nothing external to it, nothing 
lower, will really meet the whole question. If we be 


advanced as a reason, then a door is opened for difference of 
opinion as to what is, or is not, expedient. If productiveness be 
pleaded, then opportunity is given for either showing that the 
particular case does not stand in need of so largely productive 
a source of income, or for insisting upon rates, subscriptions, pew- 
rents, as equally good means of raising money. In fact, treat 
the offertory on the low ground of finance, and two formidable 
mischiefs follow. One is, that it assumes the form of a method 
for paying one’s way, and thus the way that is to be paid becomes 
the measure of the value of the method used for paying it: if it 
fail, it is condemned as worthless; if it be superabundant, it is 
treated as superfluous. The other mischief is, that the ‘ fellow- 
‘ship’ idea of church funds is shut out, and each particular 
parish shrinks within its own narrow boundaries—thinks only 
about how its own affairs may be best economised, cares nothing 
for the welfare of the ‘multitude of them that believe,’ loses, 
in short, all catholicity of feeling. We are using, the reader 
will observe, the words of Holy Scripture. We do this, not for 
the sake of garnishing our remarks, but for the more serious 
purpose of drawing attention to the fact that in Holy Scripture 
is to be sought the teal canon of practice in this matter. 





1 1 Chron, xix. 14. 
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We do not intend to lay before the reader all that might be 
deduced from the New Testament concerning offerings ; but we 
will just set out two passages which strike us as pertinent to the 

uestion. One is Acts i. 42, which we shall let the Rev. 
W. P. S. Bingham, the author of the last of the Prize Essays, 
treat in his clear and satisfactory manner; the other is Acts iv. 
32; whereon we shall offer a few remarks of our own. 


‘Immediately after the first enlargement of the Church, which was 
caused by S. Peter’s Pentecostal sermon, we have a brief description of the 
services in which the Christians at Jerusalem were engaged. To under- 
stand the passage rightly, we must refer to the original Greek, in which 
we read, fcav 8€ mpockaprepoivres ri) didayp Tv drocTédwy, Kal TH Kotvwvig, 
kal TH KAdoet Tou Gprov, Kal rais mpogevyais (Acts ii. 42). This seems s0 
plainly to refer to four separate acts, that it is difficult to see why the 
authorized Version and the Vulgate should have reduced them to ty 
In the authorized Version, the first two are united, “in the apostles’ doctrine 
and fellowship,” and in the Vulgate the second and third are combined, 
“in doctrind apostolorum, et communicatione fracti panis, et orationibus.” The 
— inaccuracy of the Vulgate is evident, as, even if the second xai 

omitted, as it is in some MSS., rg xAdoe: is still in the dative, and not 
in the genitive case. Our authorized translation, on the other hand, alters 
the position of ray arocrod@y without either authority or reason; and 
although the construction is not ungrammatical, the most natural position 
of the words should be followed, unless good cause can be shown for depart- 
ing from it. All difficulty, however, is removed, if we consider them as 
four separate acts: 1, day), the instruction which the apostles gave, in 
the things pertaining to the kingdom of heaven ; 2, xowevia, the offertory ; 
3, xAdots Tov dprov, the Eucharist; and 4. mpogevyais, the prayers which 
were offered when two or three were gathered together in Christ’s name. 
“The word xewevia,” Olshausen says, “cannot possibly be understood of 
the general fellowship of the spirit, for this could not have been repre- 
sented as a separate particular, being the general principle from which 
everything else proceeded. And to connect the word with xAdors dprov, 
so that xowwvia and xAdois may be viewed as.a hendiadys, is plainly pre- 
cluded by the repetition of «al, which places xowwvia upon the same level 
as the three other particulars. It only remains, therefore, that we should 
understand xowwvia, with not only Mosheim (‘De rebus Christianis ante 
Const., p. 113, sqq.’), but also the most recent interpreters of the Acts of 
the Apostles, to signify the bestowment of outward means of support, 
whether in money or goods.”....“As the passage before us, however, 
speaks of the meetings of believers for the worship of God, this circum- 
stance gives xowevia a modified signification. It must denote such gifts 
as were presented in the public assemblies. But these were just what 
were named oblations at a later period, in which, therefore, we must re- 
cognise a primitive Christian institution. Mosheim rightly observes, that 
the offering of Ananias, mentioned in chapter v., must have been such an 
oblation.”* (P. 12.) 


We proceed to examine the other passage, Acts iv. 32, and 
we likewise will trouble the reader with the original for the 
sake of clearness. Tod 5& mdjOovs tav miotevodvT@y jv 7 





1“ Qlshausen, in loco. See also Blunt's ‘ Church in the First Three Centuries,” 
p. 32,’ 
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kapdia Kai yx pla’ Kab oddé els tt Ta UTrapydévTwy aite 
éreyev iSiov eivat, add Hv avtois Gravta xowa. Now it is quite 
true that community of goods is here spoken of ; but if any one 
suppose that that is the chief point of the passage, he makes the 
mistake of seizing upon an accidental fact, and missing the 
essential principle. That ‘all things should be to them (the 
‘first Christians) common property,’ was, we believe, merely 
incidental to the condition of poverty in which the Church was 
at that time placed. Many had nothing, few had much, the 
greater part were needy: thus the aggregate wealth of the 
society would be no very magnificent sum, and when doled 
out to meet the wants of each the fractions would be moderate 
enough. Consequently it was only by merging all property into 
a common fund that the necessities of all persons could be fairly 
met. In short, community of goods was an exigency of the 
times. The principle of the Church, however, was stewardship 
for God: and this principle is as true now as it was then. It 
found expression then, as it does now, in relinquishing the notion 
of anything being ‘écor, peculiarly one’s own ; in abandoning the 
idea of possession, and substituting the idea of usuiruct. ‘This 
comes out more clearly in the narrative of the deception of 
Ananias and Sapphira. Their sin lay in pretending to make a 
larger sacrifice than they really did, not in neglecting an esta- 
blished principle of the Church. If community of goods had 
been a principle, then 8. Peter would not have said ovy! pévor, 
got éueve; but he would have reproved them for trying by 
deceit to avoid complying with the Church's rule. As it was, he 
told Ananias that so long as the possession remained in his hands 
it remained there for his use, and that, apart from the question as 
to whether it might not be devoted to a higher purpose by being 
offered as an oblation, it could well so remain. The phrase coi 
éueve is worth noticing. It plainly assumes that the possession 
was only held as a trust, even before its sale and the Dedication 
of the proceeds. It was not i8vov, it was God-given, and the 
surrender of it to pious and charitable uses was in the spirit of 
the words, ‘Of thine own have we given Thee.’ ‘That com- 
munity of goods should be fastened upon as the principle of the 
early Christians with a view to restoring it to life amongst our- 
selves, is not likely to trouble the present age, and the thirty- 
eighth Article of our Church is more historical than practical ; 
but while all are agreed that ‘ the riches and goods of Christians 
‘are not common, as touching the right, title, and possession of 
‘the same,’ it is desirable that the root-principle of the offertory 
system; which is the stewardship of one’s goods for God, should 
be carefully preserved, and that this passage of the Apostolic 
Acts should be read in that light. 
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While enforcing thus earnestly the importance of introducing 
the offertory system upon the high ground of religious duty, it is 
but fair to acknowledge that it is not always th e most expe- 
ditious way of seeuring its favourable reception among the laity. 
Other and more popular reasons will suggest themselves to those 
who may seek to establish it. ‘Chere is a strong temptation to 
recommend it as a paying system, for the average lay intellect in 
this country is supposed to apprehend most readily whatsoever 
can be shown to pay. Jalance-sheets are a very telling sort of 
logic ; and comparative statistics, exhibiting in a tabular form 
the small sums returned from other modes of collecting side by 
side with the large amount raised by meezns of the offertory, are 
a short, practical, and not easily-retutable argument to address 
to the lay intellect. The inducement to resort to this kind of 
reasoning is irresistible in cases where things are in a state of 
insolvency. Where, also, every out-going has to be met by an 
application of the voluntary principle, the offertory is obviously the 
simplest method of carrying that principle out. All these (and 
others might be added to them) are reasons for giving prominence 
to the financial aspect of the offertory system ; and we are not 
surprised to find that both the essays which are devoted to its 
discussion should treat it chiefly in its character of a system of 
Church finance. Indeed, the writers had no choice in the 
matter, for having been invited to consider the question in con- 
nexion with open churches, they must needs look at it as a mode 
of supporting those churches ; and all credit is due to them for 
having widened the seope of their treatises, so as to embrace 
every principle upon which the offertory system can be based, 
and every object to which its proceeds can be applied. We, 
however, would view it as perfectly independent of financial 
exigencies. We desire to point out that its claims upon the ob- 
servance of Christians are just as good in cases where every ex- 
pense is met by endowments or by rates, as in those cases where 
all has to be done by voluntaryism. Even supposing that 
spiritual destitution were not a cry of the day, and church ex- 
tension a pressing necessity of the times, still the duty of every 
man to consecrate all his substance by the solemn dedication of 
a part thereof in public, upon God’s altar, as an act of worship, 
would be just as imperative. And while the financial view is 
the one that most easily obtains in circumstances of impecunio- 
sity, it is the religious view which alone can succeed in condi- 
tions of wealth. In a rich district in the region of Westbourne 
Grove, where the ‘poor’ (to use a word too badly treated as re- 
gards accuracy of meaning, being applied equally to pampered 
pauperism and to indigent respectability) have no better repre- 
sentatives than the sleek coachmen who dwell in the mews; 
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in a country parish where the living is a good one, the squire 
wealthy, well affected towards the church, owner of all the land, 
charitable to his tenantry, and as anxious that a church-rate 
should be carried as that his own rent-roll should be maintained 
at its proper figure ;—in either of these cases the religious duty 
of the offertory is supreme, the financial expediency non- 
existent. The act of worship can never be supertluous, although 
the amg mf results of that act may not be called for by any 
pressing local necessity. 

And now, having spoken strongly, though not so fully as 
might be, upon the high religious view of the offertory system, 
we may descend to the more practical level to which the ex- 
pression we have just used, ‘ pecuniary results,’ conducts us by a 
natural step. Those results will be found, in the end, to furnish 
that source of ecclesiastical revenue which is the only true means 
of supplying ecclesiastical wants. The Church of England has 
hitherto laboured under a double disadvantage in respect of her 
finances. On the one hand, she is reputed to be, comparatively, 
the wealthiest church in Christendom ; on the other hand, she is 
confessed by those who know her best to be the least satisfactory 
church as regards the pecuniary prosperity of her unendowed 
institutions. Moreover, the laity in her communion are deemed 
to be generous as well as rich, able as well as willing to aid 
where aid is required; and yet church-extension at home, mis- 
sion-work abroad, and whatsoever is beyond the pale of tithes, 
and rates, and endowments, are scarcely in any case flourishing, 
and in most cases languishing and distressed. or this incon- 
sistency there is a reason. Partly it lies in the fact that the 
riches of the church are distributed in heaps over the surface of 
the church in such a manner as to give the church the reputa- 
tion of wealth and the appearance of splendour, at the same time 
that these resources are not available for the wants which most 
demand relief. Partly, and chiefly, it arises from the fact that 
the only sound principle of circulating the wealth of churchmen 
through the body of the church has not yet been hit upon, or at 


least has not been practised. Modes of appeal to the libe- 

rality of church-people are multifarious enough: needy clergy 

and moribund societies have devised all sorts of ingenious con- 

trivances for getting at the pockets of "the laity; and to the 

praise of the oo be it said, that they themselves give an 
ity 


example of liberality out of all proportion to their numbers or 
their means. But, laudable, and laborious, and persistent as are 
these efforts, one vice corrupts them all—they are of the nature 
of stimulants, consequently their action is spasmodic, and their 
results precarious. ‘The Lave all the show of energy, and also 
the exhausting effects of violent exertion, but not being of the 
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nature of regular exercise, they produce no healthy habit, and 
the general out-come is insufficient. Moreover, in consequence 
of being occasional and irregular in their times of action, they 
are open to be defeated by unforeseen and uncontrollable events. 
Who does not know how the departure of even one family from 
a parish may embarrass a subscription-list, or a shower of rain 
spoil a ‘charity’ sermon? Every one who has not an end to 
serve by his partisanship must allow that there is an essential 
unhealthiness in such methods of raising funds. The motives 
they appeal to are the lowest; and when their advocates are 
called upon to defend their practice, they do not hesitate to 
confess the meanness of the incentive. ‘Take, for example, the 
subscription-list system. The ground upon which it is apolo- 
gized for is that it invokes vanity by the publication of the names, 
that it excites rivalry by the publication of the sums; and that 
these two motives work upon the parsimonious: also, by being 
—— to be a sort of gauge of the pecuniary condition of the 
subscribers, it acts upon that false shame which wields such 
disastrous sway over society, by making people strain an effort 
to appear as rich as their neighbours. Supposing that the action 
of subscription-lists were all of one npanen namely, to incite 
to giving, the lowness of the motive is enough to condemn them. 
But, as a matter of fact, they have a counter-tendency, namely, 
to repress giving, which is quite as powerful—nay, even more 

werful—in its effects. If one man wish to appear as liberal as 

is neighbours, another is anxious not to appear more so. The 
dislike of seeming to be mean is balanced by the dislike of 
seeming to be ostentatious. Then, again, the very reason which 
is advanced on behalf of subscription-lists, that the forward sub- 
scriber pulls up the laggard, has a counter-action ; for considerate 
persons, knowing this to be their effect, will depress their own 
contributions to a lower sum than they would otherwise name, 
lest their largeness of gift, in proportion to their largeness of 
means, should put a force upon others to give as largely out of 
smaller resources. Hence it is that the ruling y op in a sub- 
scription is always much below what many of the subscribers 
could afford, and even below what they would be willing to give. 
An imaginary case, which shall be quite within probability, will 
show how really damaging, even to the great purpose of collecting 
money, the subscription-list system is. Suppose there are twenty 
subscribers to the parish school, and that ten of them give 2/, 
and the other ten 1/. each; the total is 30/. The whole list repre- 
sents the parochial gentility; the distinction between the two- 
pounders and the one-pounders indicates just that shade of dif- 
ference which always exists in mixed middle-class society,—not 
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too violent to make the distinction invidious, and yet strong 
enough to make the real disparity of circumstances sit more 
easily upon people’s shoulders. But abolish the coercion of the 
subscription-list, and let each man give according to his means, 
or even his meanness (for freedom cuts both ways, it liberates 
the stingy as well as the generous), and the result may fairly be 
supposed to be this :— 


Oeach . . £25 O 
res 2 
eT 
a F 


Five persons . . £5 
Five ,, at a 
Five ,, : Ae 
Five ,, — 


Total: Twenty free people give £42 10 


This as against the same twenty, fettered and coerced by the 
contemptible motives and incentives of the list-system, giving 
30/.; so in this case, which we believe to be a very fair one, 
the institution actually loses 12/. 10s., or nearly thirty per 
cent. upon che whole body of the subscribers, through the work- 
ing of the very system which is supposed to pay so well. We 
say nothing about the large mass of people considered to be 
outside the pale of gentility—that is to say, persons to whom 
the subscription-Jist is never offered, because it is known they 
could not come up to the twenty-shilling standard of the ‘ re- 
spectable,’ They, by their numbers, more than match gentility, 
and, as regards the Church at large, are as yet an unexplored 
mine of wealth. 

It is unnecessary to expatiate further upon the inadequacy to 
the demand of the hitherto common methods of raising funds 
for church purposes, or to dwell any longer upon their glaring 
deformities in respect of motive, religious duty, and pious habit. 
What is really wanted (and all the usual schemes only serve 
to make the want more obvious) is a healthy, simple, high- 
toned, and unchecked arterial system (to borrow a physical 
metaphor) through whose channels that proportion of the wealth 
of Christians, which, by Divine command and according to the 
Church’s rule, ought to be devoted to ‘ pious and charitable uses’ 
might freely and profitably circulate. The word circulate we use 
advisedly. For one of the evils of the customary methods is 
that if any particular institution be in so flourishing a state as to 
have a balance in its favour, one of two things ensues: either 
the treasurer ‘ cooks’ the accounts so as that the balance shall 
not appear, fearing it might check the flow of subscription in 
future, which, to say the least of it, is an artifice of questionable 
morality : or else the balance does appear, and then subscribers 
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draw off or reduce their donations. Thus the overflow is lost in 
the sands of selfishness, instead of being conducted by sure 
channels to some other worthy, but less prosperous object. Such 
a circulating system is furnished by the weekly offertory, and 
that alone. It catches every drop of wealth that the piety of the 
faithful may pour out freely, heartily, and thankfully. The 
poor-man’s offering is not thrust back upon him, because the 
method of collection does not take notice of small amounts, and 
would be burdened more than benefited by the gathering together 
of trifling sums: the rich man is not hindered from giving largely 
out of his abundance by the fear of being thought to parade 
his wealth, or of unduly influencing his less affluent neighbours : 
the inconvenience of giving all in a lump-sum is not felt ; for the 
system itself is one of instalments, and consequently is pre-emi- 
nently the system for the poor man, and even for those who 
do not rank as poor; for there really are not many people of 
whom it can be said that it makes no difference whatever when 
they give, and whether they give in the lump or in portious. The 
weekly offertory, too, has a strange expressing power in it, by 
means of which the close-fisted, who hold tightly the much- 
besought annual donation, cannot help but let small drops trickle 
through their fingers, which drops at the year’s end may be 
found to amount to even more than could have been hoped for in 
the lump. 

Meth meme might be said to prove how the weekly offertory 
is powerful in setting money flowing from all orders and condi- 
tions of men for church purposes. But something remains to be 
added concerning the manner in which the stream should be 
guided, and how it may be parted out to different objects properly 
receptive of eleemosynary aid. It can hardly be necessary to 
premise, as a rule, good for every case, that all exclusive notions 
of ‘ our church’ as distinct from other churches, of ‘ our parish’ 
as isolated from other parishes, must be demolished and swept 
away. Nothing narrower than the boundaries of the whole 
Anglican Church should be set up as the linfit to the sympathies 
of each separate congregation. If it be right that when one 
member suffers, the other members should suffer with it, surely 
it can be no less right that if one member rejoice the other 
members should rejoice with it. ‘There should be community of 
offerings, and to this end there must be catholicity of feeling. 
The parish that possesses much should have nothing over, so that 
the parish that possesses little should have no lack. 

So long as the practice of the weekly offertory obtains only 
here and there, each church must be left to administer its own 
funds thus raised according to the discretion of its own authorities, 
and nothing much can be said in the way of directing them in 
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their disposal. If, however, the weekly offertory were to become 
universal, then it would be necessary to organize some co-exten- 
sive system for administering the large moneys that would un- 
doubtedly be poured into the treasury of the church through this 
channel. Some parishes would have more money than their own 
wants required, other parishes would not have so much. The 
surplusage of the one should be applied to meet the deficit of the 
other ; and when the system has spread over the whole area of 
the church, some financial machinery must be set up for bringing 
together the cases of excess and deficiency upon fair and just 
principles of proportion. Then again, home and foreign missions 
would have to be cared for out of the same revenue ; and also 
works of a charitable, but not of a religious character, such as 
hospitals, orphanages, and the like, must be included. Difficulties 
ee enough suggest themselves as we go over the catalogue 
of ‘ pious and charitable uses’ to which the offerings of the faithful 
may properly be applied. The preferences of individuals for one 
kind of object more than another should not be too sternly re- 
pressed, nor the leanings of a congregation or parish to certain 
“missions, or societies, be coldly disregarded. But bounds should 
be set to those preferences and leanings, if not by positively direct- 
ing to what object the surplus alms of a parish should be applied, 
at any rate by taking care that the waste —a from scantiness 
in one place and profusion in another be avoided as much as 
possible. For exercising some such control over the administra- 
tion of general offerings, the divisions of diocesses, archdeaconries, 
and rural deaneries, at once map out the area of the church into 
manageable districts, and present a suitable framework for 
financial machinery ; and if the benefit of experience be sought, 
the church in Canada, and nearer wala seere 4 without the 
church’s pale,—the free kirk of Scotland in the working of its 
Sustentation Fund, will furnish many valuable hints. Above all, 
let it be borne in mind that, as to individuals, so also to congre- 
gations, can with equal truth be addressed the precept, ‘ freely ye 
have received, freély give ;’ freely—without the hindersome 
influences of likes and dislikes ; not letting prejudice or partiality 
turn the stream, or dam its flow; not allowing party views to 
make favourites or arouse antipathies, spoiling one good cause 
with profusion, and starving another cause as good by neglect. 
Such freeness in giving is of the very nature of the offertory 
system, when rightly worked. By means of it the ‘one heart’ 
beats sympathetically throughout the whole body of believers, 
the ‘one soul’ brings its catholic thoughtfulness to bear upon 
every interest that can affect the Christian family, and thus no 
distress of circumstance afflicts unbearably any single portion of 
the church, for the strain is distributed in its pressure over all, 
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-and out of community of suffering arises community of love and 
gladness. 

One or two cautions and suggestions may be thrown out before 
we leave this branch of the subject—(1) In the first place, beware 
of the Liberation Society, and let not excessive admiration of the 
voluntary system carry the friends of free offerings so far away 
in their praises thereof as to put a card into the hands of the 
enemy which he may play with damaging effect when the 
endowments of the National Church are at stake. It is possible 
to speak so unadvisedly about free offerings, that our own words 
may be quoted to prove that the church, on the showing of her 
best friends, can do without endowments, and the legal main- 
tenance of tithes and rates. The offertory should always be 
spoken of as supplementing, never as superseding, the revenues 
guaranteed to the Church by the State. (2) In the next place, 
let those who start the offertory system remember, that, with all 
its expansiveness and productiveness, it is not illimitable, and 
that it is possible for even 7 to fail under an excessive weight of 
charges. What are called (and we must own to a dislike of the 
phrase) ‘attractive churches’ are likewise expensive ; and not- 
withstanding all the advantages they are said to possess —_ we 
do not wish to undervalue them) as inducements to church-going 
and provocatives of devotion, they may be bought too dearly if 
they swallow up the proceeds of a fairly productive offertory and 
leave the church in debt. Home and inition mission work have 
much more to do with the salvation of souls than what, in the 
cant phrase of the day, are called ‘carefully rendered services,’ 
and ‘ gorgeous ritual.’ §. Bernard had a notion—and we suppose 
he was a catholic-minded man—that splendid churches and 
magnificent materials in the accessories of worship did more to 
hinder than to help spiritual progress. We do not say that he was 
perfectly right, but there is a germ of truth in his opinion which 
may be usefully extracted for the benefit of our friends of ex- 
cessive ssthetic proclivities. (3) The manner of introducing 
the offertory system into any particular church must be regulated 
according to the special circumstances ; but in all cases it is most 
important that its principles should be clearly and persuasively 
put before the people. And this cannot be effectually done by 
merely preaching one sermon upon the subject a week or two 
before the practice is begun ; for it is remarkable how little heed 
the laity pay to the explanation of a change which they see the 
clergy have already made up their minds to introduce. Such 
explanations are almost as useless as if they were given after the 
thing is done. Not that the laity will not listen to explanations. 
They like to enter into the discussion of church questions, but 
they also like their minds to be made up upon them before the 
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carrying of them out is attempted. It is therefore well to ‘ venti- 
late’ (if we may use the barbarism) the subject in social conver- 
sation, by lending treatises on the subject—the four Essays before 
us are invaluable for the purpose—by casual reference in sermons, 
by speaking of examples of success,—in short, by every means 
through which the parochial mind may be imbued, enlightened, 
saturated with right ideas ypon the subject. The unreasoning 
prejudice against the system which has to be met oftentimes is 
amazing, and that amongst highly intelligent people. To speak 
of our own experience,—a gentleman of a cultivated mind and 
wide information once told us that he most strongly objected to 
the general weekly offertory, because it was making merchandize 
of the Sacrament,—and this he said in reference to a church 
where there was not a weekly celebration! We of course pointed 
out to him that its effect was precisely the opposite to this ; and 
necessarily destructive of it. But though defeated, he was not 
convinced, and proceeded to advance other objections equally 
absurd. Some persons condemn the system because it gives too 
much power to the clergy, others because it makes them too 
dependent upon the people. These objections, though stupid 
enough, are useful, inasmuch as they are mutually destructive. 
But to the objections of prejudice there is no end, and the consi- 
deration thereof is a wearisome labour of the mind. 

Throughout this article we have dealt with free worship and 
free offering as two distinct subjects based upon two distinct prin- 
ciples. We have so treated them because we desired to point 
out the importance of those principles, and also the importance of 
keeping them well to tie front of every argument, intended to 
advocate the practices which they support. At the same time 
the question of the day, around which the literature-cited at the 
opening of this article clusters, involves both practices, and con- 
sequently both principles, being in fact the reform of the system 
of public worship in the English Chureh. Upon this level both 
stand side by side, and you cannot look at one without seeing 
the other. Moreover, as we remarked at the outset, the weekly 
offertory in principle, and open churches in principle, are com- 
bined by the grand over-spanning principle that the privilege of 
free worship imposes the duty of free offering. Tn practice, 
however, the link which actually unites open churches to the 
weekly offertory is not one of principle, but of expediency. The 
devising ways and means to support a system, which necessarily 
overthrows one of the existing methods—pew-rents, and does 
not bring with it a substitute, compels the promoters to turn their 
attention to the financial aspect of the weekly offertory. The 
truer views which are gaining ground concerning the right pur- 
pose of a church, as being the parochial house of prayer, involve 
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such alterations in the existing state of things as are required for 
giving this purpose free action. But the spiritual wants of an ever- 
growing population call for church extension. More churches are 
needed; and the need is supplied, in some cases, certainly with the 
most encouraging promptitude. But the churches must be kept 
up, and the clergy must be paid, and for the one purpose a rate 
is impossible, and for the other an endowment is hopes. Let, 
then, the churches pay themselves—by pew rents? No: for the 
object is church extension, and the odious pew-system is church 
contraction ; but by the simplest, and purest, and financially 
most lucrative system of the weekly offertory. 

From these remarks it appears that when the free worship and 
free offering system comes to be applied, the churches in which 
it is to be introduced divide themselves into two classes, one 
consisting of old churches, the other of new churches. The 
former have to be reformed, the latter have only to choose upon 
what system they will start. It is plain that the practical diffi- 
culties of the two cases are not comparable. Reformation is a 
harder task than simple construction ; and the knowledge of this 
fact ought to act as a regulator upon the zeal and vehemence of 
the advocates of the free movement. The useful work which is 
being carried on in liberating our churches from the trammels of 


the pew-system in its various forms is worthy of all praise, and 
the earnestness —— in furthering it compels admiration ; 


but forbearance and charity, and delicate feeling, must not be 
forgotten through it all. Harsh criticisms of churches where the 
approved dls not exactly copied, or perhaps not in the least 
attempted, does no real good, how much soever it may feed the 
vanity of those who deem that they are fulfilling the perfectly 
correct idea. Neither are the Christian graces much promoted 
in their growth by giving encouragement to gossips to indulge 
in tale- bearing about the state of church accommodation, in water- 
ing or any other places. 

With regard, likewise, to the duties of the clergy who have to 
do with these two classes of churches, we would urge that they 
keep clearly before their minds the importance of maintaining the 
parochial system to the uttermost. Thc English clergyman in his 
pastoral office is a parish priest, not a congregational minister. 
Consequently those clergy who may be engaged in setting free 
old churches should be careful to preserve (perhaps, in some 
cases where the pew-system has injured it, to restore) the 
parochial system ; they, on the other hand, who are set over new 
churches begun on the free principle are bound to establish the 
parochial system. To insist so strongly upon this point may 








1 See The Church of the People, vol. viii. pp. 329, 584. 
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seem to be an impertinence on our part, but no good is free from 
its attendant evil, haunting it as though it were its shadow, and 
we wish to direct attention to the shadow of the good we are now 
considering. The  free-and-open system undeniably fills the 
churches, Large congregations are reported on all hands as the 
grand result. But gratifying as large congregations are to those 
who have to minister to them, the simple fact of a full church 
ought not to satisfy a parish priest, unless the church be full of 
his own parishioners. If we be wrong in our opinion that the 
free-and-open system tends to weaken the bond which ought to 
bind a priest to his parishioners, we shall only be too glad to 
acknowledge the error ; if, on the contrary, our apprehensions be 
well founded, then we consider no apology needful for warning 
the clergy in the most earnest manner against so pernicious a 
tendency. That parishioners should lose the use of their parish 
church is a great evil, but that they should likewise lose all 
interest in their parish priest is an evil greater still, 





NOTE. 


There is one signification of the phrase, ‘open church,’ which we have silently 
passed by, but have not overlooked. We refer to the practice of having a church 
open all day, and every day, for the purpose of private devotion. As our paper 
addresses itself to the consideration of the difficulties and dangers which beset the 
free-and-open movement, its scope does not include that phase of it in which no 
appreciable difficulty or danger is involved. Beyond the putting up of self-closing 
and noiseless doors, and the removal of private property in the shape of elegant 
books, &c. we know of no change or innovation that need be made in the existing 
state of things to carry out this laudable practice. Pew-doors, by the way, are 
somewhat inconsistent with it; but these barriers to worship will have already 
been removed before the step of opening a church for private prayer has become 
a subject of deliberation. 





Art. IV.—1. Memoirs of William Forster. Edited by Brn- 
gaMiN SeeBouM. 2 vols. London: Alfred W. Bennet, 
Bishopsgate Street Without. 1865. 


2. Quakerism, Past and Present: being an Inquiry into the 
Causes of its Decline in Great Britain and Ireland. By Joun 
Stevenson Rountree. First Prize Essay. London: Smith 
and Elder. 1859. 


3. The Peculium: an Endeavour to throw Light on some of the 
Causes of the Decline of the Society of Friends, especially in 
regard to its original claim of being the Peculiar People of God. 
By Tsomas Hancock. Second Prize Essay. London: 
Smith and Elder, 1859. 


4. Doctrine, Practice, and Discipline. Fourth Edition. Friends’ 
Book Depository, 86, Houndsditch. 1861. 


Ir will not be a matter of surprise to our readers if a Review 
like ours, devoted to the maintenance and illustration of Catholic 
dogma, should from time to time examine the principles and 
inquire into the progress of those bodies of professing Christians 
which surround, though they are separated from, the Church. 
In Vol. xxii. of the Christian Remembrancer we discussed some 
of the social characteristics of the community whose members 
appropriate to themselves the title of Friends. To use their own 
language, we propose a more solid subject in our present paper : 
we propose tracing out the theological history of a very remark- 
able class of professing Christians. The course of our remarks 
will Jead us to conclusions which will be found to modify rather 
than to diifer from those arrived at by the two intelligent 
writers, the titles of whose prize essays are prefixed to this paper. 
It appears that a gentleman, lamenting the decline of the Society 
of Friends, offered two prizes, one of one hundred guineas 
and another of fifty, for the two best Essays on the Decline 
of Quakerism. Mr. Rountree obtained the former, Mr. Hancock 
obtained the latter prize. Mr. Maurice was one of the umpires. 
The excellence of the selected essays was so nearly equal that 
the founder of the prize was induced to make the second equal 
in value to the first. In our judgment, Mr. Hancock’s essay is 
the better of the two. They are both very thoughtful and 
G 2 
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readable volumes. We commend the whole subject and the 
essays that discuss it to the devout consideration of all true 
churchmen. The rise, the development, the collapse of a sect— 
the last, unhappily, a most rare event--can never be a matter of 
indifference or contempt to those who inherit the Apostolical 
Deposit. The relation that heresy bears to the whole body of 
the truth is such as to entitle it to humble and careful consider- 
ation from all Catholics. For, to reaffirm what, unfortunately, 
cannot be too often reaffirmed, heresy in its origin, and as the 
very genesis of the word implies, is not necessarily the denial 
of truth, but the affirmation of truth in such an undue, one- 
sided, and disproportioning measure, as to overthrow the analogy 
of the faith. ‘That such spiritual wantonness abruptly degene- 
rates into falsehood and unbelief is the lamentable fact, which 
the history of the sects abundantly establishes. And nowhere 
can this history be so easily read as in England. Nowhere in 
all the world have the sects multiplied more—if America be ex- 
cepted—or more daringly vindicated for themselves a ‘ habitation 
and a name.’ Now, among all the sects of the empire, not one 
holds a higher historical position, or occupies a truer logical 
basis, than the Society of Friends, It may be argued, indeed, 
that the followers of Lodovick Muggleton’ carry their principles 
to a more legitimate conclusion; for they reject not only the 
two sacraments, but the ordinances of prayer and preaching, 





1 Lodovick Muggleton came forward in the same year as George Fox. He and 
his fellow-labourer, John Reeve, offered themselves to the world as the two 
Apocalyptic prophets. Since they represented the Day of Judgment as already 
come, they concluded the time of prayer and preaching as already past. The sect 
is not yet wholly extinct. We have before us a volume, purporting to be a reprint, 
and bearing date 175é, which contains three letters of Muggleton, the titles of 
which are curious: ‘The Neck of the Quakers broken or cut in sunder by the 
Two-edged Sword of the Spirit which is put into my mouth. Written by Lodovick 
Muggleton, one of the two last Prophets and Witnesses unto the High and Mighty 
God, the Man Christ Jesus, in Glory.’ ‘A Looking-glass for George Fox, the 
Quaker, and other Quakers, wherein they may sce themselves to be right Devils ; 
in answer to George Fox,’ &c. &c, ‘The Answer to William Penn, Quaker, His 
Book, entituled The New Witnesses proved Old Hereticks, wherein he is proved to 
be an ignorant, spatter-brained Quaker, who knows no more what the true God is, 
than one of his coach-horses doth, nor so much ; for the Ox knoweth his Owner, and 
the Ass his Master's scrip (sic) but Penn doth not know his Maker, as is manifest 
by the Scriptures, which may inform the reader, if he mind the interpretation 
of Scripture in the discourse following.’ The 6th section of this third publication 
shows that ‘God, by his Prerogative Power, hath clected the seed of Adam to be 
saved, and hath pre-ordained the seed of the serpent, such as Penn the Quaker is, 
to be damned,’ &c. The Quakers were equally violent in language; and, as to 
tenets, Leslie, on this point at least undoubtedly impartial, declares the delusions 
of the Quakers to be more gross than those among the Muggletonians. 

We believe that among some more prominent forms of the Baptist sect, prayer 
is superseded wholly or in part, or to speak more preciscly, the Lord’s Prayer is 
wholly disused, as suiting only the times of spiritual childhood, and as unsuited 
to the requirements of adult and robust believers. 
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which are retained in the Society of Friends. No professedly 
Christian body has rendered more service to the country, and 
indirectly to the Church, than the Quakers. By more than the 
associations of flesh and blood they have endeared themselves 
to the English people. If they have reached in this the end of 
their days—if it be the end as a sect—a ‘ wealthy place,’ they 
have accomplished this result, not by the labours of a sect, not 
as witnesses to some predominant spiritual truth, but rather as 
assertors of the natural and inherent rights of human nature. 
There are other grounds on which we may justify, if required, 
the discussion of the present subject. It is surely a part of 
divine charity to acknowledge, and to thank God for, whatever 
amount of truth is held and maintained by those bodies, which, 
through the fault or frailty of the Church, have perpetrated 
spiritual suicide, and cut themselves off from the visible Body 
of God, Christ’s own historical witness in the world to the 
Eternal Mercy of the Incarnation. It is the remnant of the 
truth, viewed out of its due proportion, and pursued to ex- 
aggeration, which preserves each sect from decomposition. It is 
scarcely too much to say that the Catholic faith will be found 
to be the sum of the distinctive tenets of the sects. Our readers 
will readily verify for themselves the correctness of this state- 
ment. Such a fact not only makes more plain the duty of the 
Church to teach the whole dogma, but it emboldens her, It is 
a great vice to be careless about the truth, and it is her duty 
to do all she can to foster it, even where it is apparently out of 
her direct power to do so. Catholic teaching and usage in a 
parish church, even where it repels rather than attracts Dis- 
senters, is of indirect service to them: it induces them to grasp 
more earnestly their distinctive truths, and to cherish as of faith 
what they were only too ready to hold lightly as matter of 
opinion. Itis needless, almost, to state that this tender thought- 
fulness on the Church's part for those alienated from her can 
hardly fail altogether in conciliating. It is a sad truth that they 
too often regard her as an inexorable stepdame, with a Qui- 
cungue vult in her right hand, and on her lips a sentence of 
reprobation for all recusants. How many times have we been 
called to witness the incredulity and astonishment of even 
professing churchfolk when assuring them that the damnatory 
clause is never to be regarded as reaching the unconsciously or 
the unwillingly ignorant; that the Athanasian Creed affirms the 
certain hopes of those who are in Christ, the eternal risks of 
those who criminally refuse to be or to continue in Christ; but 
advances nothing that prejudices the merciful acceptance, through 
Christ, of those millions upon millions of human beings who 
have passed, or are passing away, while we write, ignorant, 
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through no fault of theirs, of the redeeming love of God.’ It 
is not merely deliverance from sin, and a prospect of blessedness 
hereafter, which the Church is entrusted with and commissioned 
to proclaim, and which are all a secularized Christianity con- 
cerns itself about; she brings with her hopes that are assured, 
and means of grace that are divinely authenticated; and, in 
the end, in lieu of mere escape from hell, the royalties of heaven, 
and the very glories of the Lord Himself. Who then but she 
can be full of pity and love to the wanderers and outcasts? Who 
but she who is taught in the very heart of the Divine Bride- 

room? O thou who bringest good tidings of good things! O 
Mother of divine tenderness! bare thy breasts to thy alienated 
and emperilled children, and lure them back to thy embraces 
and thy consolations! 

The history of opinion shows how grievously we have suffered 
from the ‘enormous strength of imagination, which is ‘ yet the 
soul’s weaknesse and unwieldinesse, whereby she so farre sinks 
‘into phantasmes, that she cannot recover herself unto the use 
‘of her more free faculties of reason and understanding.’* The 
Jew, the Christian, and the Gentile have in succession furnished 
sad proof of the truth of this. Kabbalism, Gnosticism, and 
Neoplatonism present only different forms of the same thing; 
or at least analogous results, from the intermixture in different 
proportions of the same elements. The influence of Origen on 
the Church may be traced in that line of mystics which have 
never ceased to make themselves felt along the whole course of 
the Church’s history, as well as in other departments of Chris- 
tian thought more commonly connected with his name. But 
there are two classes of mystics, the orthodox and the heretical. 
The ideas of the former are all based upon the Creeds; the 





1 With this, the sentiment of the Catholic Faith, compare the two determina- 
tions; that of Calvin (Instit. iv. 1, § 4), ‘extra ecclesize gremium nulla est speranda 
peccatorum remissio, nec ulla salus ;’ and that set forth by Innocent III. in the 
first canon of iv. Lateran (a.p. 1215), ‘una vero est fidelium universalis ecclesia, 
extra quam nullus omnino salvatur.’ The true sentiment of the Catholic Faith is 
re-echoed in the ‘ where it (Baptism) may be had’ of our Office for ‘ Baptism for 
those who are of Riper Years.’ In the ‘Introduction to the Apostolic Epistles’ 
(Cambridge, 1861, 2d Ed.), at page 123, there is a very interesting extract from a 
speech of Bishop Horsley in the House of Lords, 31st May, 1791, in which that 
great prelate quotes with approval the devout belief of Erasmus, expressed in his 
dedication of the ‘Tusc. Disp.’ that the soul of Cicero was ‘apud superos.’ Arbishop 
Ussher proves that the prayer of Gregory in behalf of Trajan (alluded to by Dante, 
Purg. x. 73) is apocryphal : 


* Del roman prence lo cui gran valore 
Mosse Gregorio alla sua gran vittoria ; 
I’dico de 'Trajano imperadore.’ 


What remains not apocryphal is the divine charity of the great Pope. 
M ore’s Enthusiasmus Triumphatus, p. 5. 
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doctrine of the Trinity, the permanent authority of the letter of 
Scripture, and the Holy Sacraments, and the Incarnation. The 
heretical mystics devote themselves to the analysis and the 
investigation of the soul, which; in fact, they regard as part of, or 
as God Himself. Hence, with them, the sum of religion consists 
in abstraction, and in elaborate efforts to escape from the tyranny 
of the senses. From Origen to John Scotus Erigena, we clear 
an interval of upwards of five centuries; five centuries more 
bring us to Barlaam; and less than five centuries more bring us 
to the crowning effort of reforming Puritanism, and the modern 
phase of uncatholic mysticism which was taught by that Socrates 
of the sects, George Fox, but which was to receive, and this, too, 
without any important doctrinal accretions, its final shape in 
the catholic intellect of Immanuel Swedenborg. The orthodox 
mysticism everywhere was encountered and outdone by the 
heretical counterfeit. It was with Tauler and Spener as with 
Erigena. The Brethren of the Free Spirit, and the Hesychiasts 
were in the same age, troubling, the one the Western, the other 
the Eastern Church; yet with a different fortune. For the 
ecclesiastical judgments of the West condemned the Beguins, 
who eventually betook themselves to the kind rule of St. 
Francis; while the Councils of the East upheld their own 
mystics, and, in doing so, seem to have given authority to 
much that can hardly be recognised as agreeable to the Catholic 
Faith. The term applied to the Quietists of Mount Athos by 
Barlaam, though possessing an opprobrious sound, is very happy, 
and may well be revived as descriptive of all professors of sub- 
jective religionism. Barlaam called the monks éudarowuyor. 
They, in compliance with an ancient opinion of their principal 
doctors (who imagined that there was a celestial light concealed 
in the deepest retirements of the mind) used to sit every day 
during a certain space of time, in a solitary corner, with their 
eyes eagerly and immoveably fixed upon the middle region of 
the belly or navel, and boasted that, while they remained in 
this posture, they found in effect a divine light beaming forth 
from the soul, which diffused through their hearts inexpressible 
sensations of pleasure and delight." In this principle, counte- 
nanced, as we have seen, by the Eastern Church, and condemned 
only in some of its consequences in the West, we have the 
fundamental position, the guicunque vult, of all the later heretical 
mysticism. For a time there was an effort made to combine 
natural science with spiritual speculation. This was the great 
undertaking of what we know as the Rosicrucian school ; in 
which our own countryman, Robert Fludd, laboured with the 


1 Mosheim, cent. xiv. 
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better known and more familiar ‘ Teutonic Philosopher,’ Jacob 
Béhme. It is a curious coincidence that an English clergyman 
should, in this our day, come forward to publish the notions of 
Swedenborg, who abandoned for spiritual speculation that pursuit 
of physical science in which he had achieved such valuable results, 
and which he had maintained with such philosophical sobriety ; 
while another English clergyman, exactly one hundred and 
one years ago, gave to the English world, in a new dress and 
four goodly quartos, the transcendental imaginations of the 
Cobbler of Gérlitz. Had Jacob and his fellow-craftsman G. 
Fox, of Drayton-le-Clay, Leicestershire, born some four months 
before the death of Jacob, but understood and practised the 
sage maxim not to go beyond their lasts, the world would have 
been saved a great deal of disputation. When the Rev. W. 
Law declared that Sir Isaac Newton owed to Jacob Béhme his 
system of fundamental powers,' a debt which the Englishman 
never acknowledged, for fear it would bring discredit on his 
discovery, he should have remembered that he himself was, 
perhaps, in his own age, the only Englishman who ever pre- 
tended to understand the mystico-pantheistic treatises of this 
remarkable Teuton, however they might have formed the familiar 
studies of Kant and Hegel. But the theosophical principles of 
Béhme had not only been introduced into England a century 
earlier, but had been advocated by Charles Hotham,’ a fellow of 
Peter House, and a member of the well-known family in York- 
shire. Mr. Hotham in consequence of this publication was 
deprived of his fellowship: this was in 1651. Three years 
later we find in the list of editions of Béhme, a quarto volume, 
being ‘The Life of Jacob Behmen,’ by Durand Hotham, Esq. 
Now one cannot help remembering the very active interest 
which the Hothams took in the fortunes of the founder of 
Quakerism. Perhaps either this Charles or Durant was that 
very Justice Hotham whom G. Fox met with in the earliest 
years of his missions, ‘a well-wisher to Friends, who had been 
tender and very kind to me from the first’ (Journal, vol. ii. 
p. 107); ‘a pretty tender man, one that had some experience of 
God’s workings in his heart’ (ébid. vol. i. p, 154); the same 
who assured G. Fox that, had he not been raised up to preach 





1 Law, in his appendix to his ‘Appeal to all those who doubt or disbelieve 
the Truths of the Gospel,’ 1756, Second Edition, mentions that among the 
MSS. of Newton were found many autograph extracts from the works of Bohme. 

2 We were pursuing this line of thought when we met the following note of 
Mr. Hancock’s, p. 148, ‘I do not think it has ever been noticed that Giles 
Calvert, the publisher of all the first Quaker tracts, was also publisher of the 
English translations of Behmen. Some early passages of Fox’s “Journal” are 
singularly Behmenistic,’ 
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this light and truth, which he himself had known these ten years, 
the land would have been overrun with Ranterism, and not all 
the justices of England could have withstood it. We ma 
introduce here the following characteristic incident: While G. F. 
was with this Justice Hotham there came a great woman of 
Beverley, to speak with him on business; and in discourse she 
told him that 


‘The last Sabbath day (as she called it) there came an angel or spirit into the 
church at Beverley, and spoke the wonderful things of God, to the astonish- 
ment of all that were there; and when it had done, it passed away, and they 
did not know whence it came, but it astonished all, both priests, aden, and 
nagistrates of the town. This relation Justice Hotham gave me afterwards, 
and then I gave him an account how I had been that day at Beverley steeple- 
house, and had declared truth to the priest and people there.’—Journal, p. 154. 


Now George was certainly an uneducated man, in the nine- 
teenth century sense of that serious accusation; he wrote and 
spelt very badly, but these accomplishments were not very 
generally pursued to perfection by men in his rank of life 230 
years ago. Anyhow, he was not an unlettered man. His rela- 
tions, he tells us himself, ‘ thought to make’ him a priest. It 
is, therefore, probable enough, that he was familiar, if not by 
reading, yet by hearing, with the theosophical tenets of Jacob 
Béhme. There is a remarkable similarity, as we shall presently 
show, between the thoughts and utterances of the two; in fact, 
they stand more akin to one another than Wesley and Zinzendorf ; 
we do not forget that Revivalism is catching, and we would be 
understood only to affirm that this particular form of the infec- 
tion came by Béhme into England. The spiritual disorganization 
of the empire smoothed the way for the diffusion of this or any 
other new light. Already the Jesuit Labbade was propagating 
Enthusiasm in Holland ; and the Quietists of Italy, founded by 
Molinos, were provoking the hostility of the Jesuits. The uni- 
versal toleration prevailing in England was also favourable to 
the growth of wild speculations. Vaughton and Southby, mighty 
men among the Friends, had been Roman Catholics. A more 
important help to the establishment of the new sect was supplied 
from the same quarter by Father Cort’s work, published in 
English in 1696, called the ‘ Light of the World.’ Father Cort 
was superior of the Oratory, and pastor of St. John, at Mechlin. 
‘The Light of the World’ was Miss Antonia Bourignon ; of her 
it may charitably be believed that she had a bee in her bonnet. 
lier publisher furnishes another and, indeed, unneeded proof 
how carelessly things are managed in the Church of Rome. If 
the much-sufiering James Naylor lent himself to the blasphemous 
goings on at Bristol, no one can be fairly surprised. But when 
Mademoiselle Antonia Bourignon, who, having never read, knew 
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all and understood all the Scriptures, and could interpret them 
more truly than the Fathers, is proposed to the world as the 
Completion of the Revelation of God, who, having made one 
virgin His mother, made another virgin the organ of His Light 
and Spirit ; one is not a little puzzled, more particularly as this 
same maiden goes on to disparage all the ordinances and means 
of grace. Still, all this is consistent in its way, however sur- 
prising, and we cannot doubt that Clement V. in 1311 would 
never have condemned the Brethren and Sisters of the Free 
Spirit, but for the outrageous Antinomianism which they ven- 
tured at the same time to avow. 

But we proposed giving our readers one or two extracts from 
Bohme, by way of illustrating the identity of principle and the 
remarkable similarity of thought and expression between him 
and his English representative. There are throughout the 
theosophical writings of Jacob passages of surpassing beauty 
and devotional fervour. Our readers will be prepared to believe 
this after reading the passages which we shall now present to 
them. Our first extract, however, shall be from his life, which 
we shall compare with a parallel passage in George Fox's 
Journal :— 

*T never desired to know anything of the divine mystery, much less under- 
stood I the way to seek and find it; I knew nothing of it, as it is the con- 
dition of poor laymen in their simplicity. I sought only after the heart of 
Jesus Christ, that I might hide myself therein.” 

* After this, about the year 1600, in the twenty-fifth year of his age, he was 
again surrounded by the divine light and replenished with the heavenly know- 
ledge; insomuch as, going abroad to a green before Neiss-Gate, at. Gorlitz, he 
there sat down, and viewing the herbs and grass of the field, in his inward 
light, he saw into their essences.’—Law’s Life of Bohme, xiii. 

‘For I saw and knew the Being of all beings, the Byss and the Abyss, and 
the eternal generation of the Holy Trinity ; and I saw and knew the whole 
working essence of the Evil and the Good; it was impossible for me to explain 


the same; yet it opened itself in me from time to time as in a young plant.’— 
Ibid. xv. 


Here are the words of Fox :— 


‘ Now was I come up in spirit through the flaming sword to the Paradise of 
God, All things were new, and all the creation gave another smell unto me than 
before, beyond what words can utter. I knew nothing but pureness and inno- 
cency and righteousness, being renewed fup into the image of Ged by Christ 
Jesus; so that, I say, | was come up to the state of Adam, which he was in before 
he fell. The creation was opened to me, and it was showed me how all things 
had their names given them, according to their nature and virtue. I was at 
a stand in my mind, whether I should practice physic for the good of mankind, 
seeing the nature and virtues of the creatures were so opened to me by the 
Lord. Great things did the Lord lead me into, and wonderful depths were 
opened unto me.’—Journal, vol. i. 105. 


Of these two men, who thus profess to have 
‘ Looked vividly into the life of things,’ 
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the older teacher is much the lowlier and more humble. Com- 
pare again George Fox’s characteristic and touching letter to 
the Lady Claypole with the parallels from the other teacher. 


‘Frrenp,—Be still and cool in thy own mind and spirit from thy own 
thoughts, and then thou wilt feel the principle of God to turn thy mind to the 
Lord, from whom life comes; that it may raise thy mind up to God and stay it 
upon God, and deny thyself; for from thy own will, that is the earthly, these 
must be kept. Then thou wilt feel the power of God, which will bring nature 
into its course, and give thee to see the glory of the first body. . . . For all 
distracting unruliness and confusion are in the transgression, which transgres- 
sion must be brought down before the principle of God be lifted up.’ 

Or, again :— 

* All Friends of the Lord, everywhere, whose minds are turned in towards 
the Lord, take heed to the light within you, which is the Light of Christ, 
which, as ye love it, will call your minds inward, that are abroad in the 
creatures, so your minds may be renewed hy it, and turned to God by this, 
which is pure, to worship the living God. Here, in the pure mind, is the pure 
God, waited upon for wisdom from above; the pure God is seen night and 


day, and the eternal peace, of which there is no end, enjoyed.’—Journal, vol. i. 
p. 433. 


Other passages to the same effect might be quoted from the 
Journal, containing artlessly reiterated exhortations to the 
Friends to let the seed reign, and admonishing them of that 
Divine presence within them by which they were separated 
from the world, in the presence of which they lived, and before 
which they were to worship in the beauty of holiness. Our 
readers will at once place their fingers on the dangerous turn 
which the writer gives to his exhortations. Yet there is much 
in such a passage profitable to be observed by every Christian. 
It is in keeping with the advice of another, but a Catholic 
mystic, whose work, ‘ The Last Effort of Latin Christianity,’ 
which is ‘still monastic,’ as Dr. Milman describes it, contains 
the essence of the whole mystic school. 

‘Relinque curiosa. Si te substraxeris a superfluis locutionibus et otiosis cir- 
cutionibus necnon a novitatibus et rumoribus audiendis invenies tempus suffi- 
ciens et aptum pro bonis meditationibus insistend's. In silentio et quicte 
proficit anima devota et dicit abscondita Scripturarum, Ibi invenit fiuenta 
lacrymarum, quibus singulis noctibus se lavat et mundet, ut conditori suo 
tanto familiacior fiat, quanto longius ab omni seculari tumultu degit.’—De 
Imitatione Christi, Lib. i. § xx. 

Let this antidote connect the previous extract from G. Fox 
with the following striking passages from the writings of 
Bihme :— 


*You must go out from your reason out of the fleshly spirit, and bring your 
heart, mind, and thoughts, wholly into the obedience of God, and yield your 
will unto God’s will, and do not prefer ways of your own reason, or ask, Where 








1 We have used the cheap Leeds Edition of 1836. 
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is Christ? Direct your way into Christ, and know for certain that Christ is ix 
your heart, submit yourself to Him in great humility, cast all your purposes and 
doings into His will and pleasure, and consider that you always stand Lefore 
the clear countenance of God, and that Christ sitteth in the rainbow at the 
right hand of God, im you, and consider that you stand every moment before 
the Holy Number Three, and that God, the Holy Number Three, always 
examines and sees the abyss of your heart, and take heed that you enter into 
no deep thought or searching, but merely into His Love and Mercy, and resolve 
never to go out from it avy more, but ever to continue therein.’ —TZhreefuld 
Life of Man, vol. iv. cap. xi. v. 35. Pub. 1620. 


And the following :— 


‘It will be necessary, my child, in the first place, to wait for and attend the 
Supernatural and Divine Light, as that superior light ‘breaking forth as out of 
the darkness within thee; and, thereby, also reflecting upon the inferior light 
of Nature, a sort of image of itself. Wherefore, seek the Fountain of Light, 
waiting in the deep ground of thy soul for the rising there of the Sun of 
Righteousness, whereby the Light of Nature in thee, with the properties 
thereof, will be made to shine seven times brighter than ordinary. Cease but 
from thine own activity, stedfastly fixing thine eye upon one point. For this 
end, gather in all thy thoughts: and be silent before the Lord, sitting alone 
with Him in thy inmost and most hidden cell, thy mind being ceatrallv united 
in itself, aud attending His will in the patience of hope. So shall thy light 
break forth as the morning ;—yea, all serveth but to recollect thee more in- 
wards, and to draw thy spirit into that majestic light; keep, therefore, in the 
centre, and s‘ir not out from the presence of God revealed in thy soul. Behold 
then, if thou desirest to see God’s light in thy soul and be divinely illuminated 
and conducted, there is the short way that thou art to take, not to let the eye 
of thy spirit enter into matter, or fill itself with anything whatever, either in 
heaven or earth, but to Ict it enter in by a zaked faith into the light of the 
majesty, and so receive by pure Jove the Light of God, and attract the divine 
power into itself, putting on the divine body, and growing up in it to the full 
maturity of the humanity of Christ’ —T7he Way to Christ, Bookiv. The Super- 
sensual Life, 88-96. Pub. 1622. 


Our extracts will, we trust, prove our point to the satisfac- 
tion of our readers. The passages from Béhme display an in- 
tenser illumination and a higher culture; yet he was, probably, 
even less lettered than George. 


‘Art,’ says he, ‘has not wrote here, neither was there any time to consider 
how to set it periodically down, according to the right understanding of the 
letters, but all was ordered according to the direction of the spirit, which often 
went in haste, so that in many words letters may be wanting, and, in some 
places, a capital letter for a word ; so that the penman’s hand, by reason he 
was not accustomed to it, did often shake. And, though I could have wrote 
in a more accurate, free, and plain manner, yet the reason was this, that the 
burning fire of mind forced forward with speed, and the hand and pen must 
hasten directly after it ; for it comes and goes asa sudden shower? And further, 
he says, ‘I can write nothing of myself, but as a child which neither hears 
nor understands anything, which neither has ever been learnt, but only that 
which the Lord vouchsafes to know in me, according to the measures as him- 
self manifests in me.’—Quoted in Law’s Life of Bihme, p. xv. 


We have restricted ourselves to quotations from Fox, for the 
English language fused in the Quaker would seem to bear 
about it the fashion that decries all fashion. Great masters have 
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always a host of imitators. Among Friends, it would seem to 
be de rigeur to model all their compositions, if they can ever be 
said to compose, upon the Catholic epistles of G. Fox. It may, 
indeed, be said with truth, that everything else has changed in 
the Quaker body. They have renounced their theological 
opinions: silence, from an observance, has become a funda- 
mental principle: 


‘ Still-born Silence! thou that art 
Floodgate of the deeper heart ! 
Offspring of a ap kind ! 
Frost o’ the mouth and thaw o’ the mind, 
With thy enthusiasms come, 
Seize our tongues and strike us dumb.’ 


‘ Silence, with its enthusiasms,’ has come, bringing with it the 
visible silence of that grave attire with which we are all so 
familiar ; which, though not an original institution, carries with 
it its own suggestions, and speaks of ‘the agreeing spirit of un- 
communicativeness.’ But, whatever changes and chances may 
have overtaken the spirit and the form of Quakerism, the literary 
style has remained unchanged and uncorrupted. We acknow- 
ledge that we owe many debts to the Society. Perhaps the 
most important and the least adulterated service which the 
Quakers have rendered to the English people, is to be found in 
the practical testimony they have borne to the advantages of a 
godlike thrift in words, and the unadorned beauty of genuine 
and unelaborated speech. Whatever we may think of Mr. John 
Bright's political principles there can be no question of his elo- 
quence: and no question of the connexion of that eloquence with 
his Quaker associations. It seems almost absurd to speak of a 
style which can be.most accurately defined as an absence of all 
style—of a pluinness, of a lettered parsimony, which was, in 
him who introduced it, the unavvidable and involuntary result 
of a bad or insufficient education; a style, however, we must 
call it, and a wholesome style too. It is betaking oneself to a 
course of intellectual hydropathy to turn from the sensational 
and spasmodic literature of our day, to the translated silence of 
George Fox, or John Woolman, or Ruttey, or Sewell. We are 
not forgetful, in saying this, of those horrible contortions of 
plain speech which embody the distinctive ideas and conceptions 
of the Society ; from these the classic pages of Barclay are 
entirely assoiled. The same age which had been conthak with 
the marvellous, almost epic prose of Milton, witnessed the rise 
of this new English style. We have high authority for stating 
that deep feeling, in situations that are homely, naturally moves 
by Saxon words, because such feeling is the aboriginal element 
which comprehends all the ideas which are natural to the heart 
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of man, and to the elementary situations of life.| And hence 
the vernacularity of the Foxonian style. The studied plainness 
of the Quaker school seemed to be reproduced so evidently in 
some of the earliest writings of Wordsworth, that his first critics, 
those who had the true insight respecting him, and were so led 
to admire him, yet fancied that they detected an element of 
Quakerism in him. The ‘conspicuous absence’ of all humour, a 
charming insensibility or indifference to the incongruities, as 
hitherto they had been accounted, the panthcistico-mysticism of 
the ‘ Pedlar,’ betray a remarkable sympathy with the ideas and 
forms of the Friends. We take the following passage almost at 
random ; the sameness, which is sometimes wearying, the calm 
gray-and-drab tone, cannot make us insensible to the correctness 
both in expression and sentiment :— 

‘Tt rests with me as a little debt of love simply to express my feeling with 
thee under the afflictive dispensation by which thou hast one bereaved of thy 
dear sister. As I cannot doubt that thou hast been drawn under heavenly 
influence to look to the Lord in this time of trial, that thou hast seen that His 
hand was in the event, that He has done it; so in thy sorrow thou hast seen 
the source of healing consolation opened for thy support and strength. 

*I need not say much of my persuasion that the tender mercies of our 
Heavenly Father are, and will continue to be over thee for good, that though 
He appuint thee a solitary path through the residue of thy pilgrimage, yet 
that He will undertake for thee, uphold thee by His arm, and give thee, frum 
one time to another, so to enjoy a cheering sense of His divine presence, as 
yet more fully to confirm thee in the assurance that, in seeking and serving 

im thou hast followed no cunningly devised fable ; that thou hast been so 
building up on the Rock, that neither the winds nor the floods shall be per- 
mitted to move thee. 

‘I think I have felt encouragement for thee to hold fast that which thou 
hast felt to be an anchor sure and steadfast, and still to hope in Him, who 
when thy own measure shall be accomplished, will bring thee in safety to the 
port thou hast long had in view. —Memoir of W. Forster, vol. i. p. 135. 

A body of professing Christians who believed that in them 
was fulfilled the prophecy which told of a people of a plain 
speech was not likely to suffer this prophetical discovery to 
remain unimproved. The ‘thou and thee,’ ‘that sore cut to 
poor human nature,’ was also an invasion of the rights of 
grammar, as well as a violation of the usages of common life. 
The obsequious gravity of such practised phrase banished all 
the graces of conversation; all the delicate fancies, the innocent 
extravagancies, and the charming acute-nonsense of familiar 
conversation were exploded, together with all that culture of 
the fine arts, upon which language is so dependent. The 
realities, at once terrible and majestic, of the spiritual life, as 
they were regarded by George Fox, made it more and more 
incumbent on Friends to dread and shun the ‘ idle word.’ 
Between the two extremes, all thoughtful Christians will prefer 


= 1 De Quincey, Crit. and Biog Sketch, pp. 237, 238. 
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to the unsanctified luxuriance of language, which is fraught with 
such infinite mischief, brief and rare speech. In religious dis- 
cipline no penance is more generally needed and more commonly 
resorted to than that of silence. But silence is not only cor- 
rective, it is also nutritive; talking weakens and impoverishes 
the inner man; we mean talking upon any subject, pious or 
profane. The fruit of the lips tendeth to penury; it leads, even 
upon worthy themes, to the premature exposure of the as yet 
immature seedlings and growths of the soul; it is unfriendly to 
the thinking out of any subject,—the swift speaker is not always 
a swift thinker. The law of silence guards a man against ex- 
pending his force, it helps him to husband his energies. It is 
the nurse of justice; the Divine sentence against the scant 
measure, and the balance of deceit has its application to the 
commerce of the tongue; silence helps us to weigh our words 
well, This conscientiousness in the use of words has drawn 
down upon Friends the charge of indulging in Jesuitical re- 
finements: a more groundless accusation could not be. There 
is a whole world of difference between the schools of Liguori 
and George Fox. The one is avowedly founded on the assumed 
proprieties of a so-called moral science, and the supposed needs 
of human life; the other is based on the responsibilities of the 
rational creature to that God who is the ever-present witness of 
our words. To the reticence of the Quakers we attribute the 
success with which they have been enabled to defend and argue 
upon their own special notions, arclay’s ‘Apology’ is a 
masterpiece of close reasoning and chaste language. The story 
that it was récommended as a manual by a bishop of our Church 
may be true. We hope for the honour of the mitre that the 
bishop had himself never read the treatise through ; otherwise 
he ought to have hesitated before expressing his approval to 
this extent of a work in which the Trinity, name or doctrine, 
never occurs. 

We have spoken, above, of the logicality of the Quaker system. 
The Puritans had fearfully perverted the traditions of the faith, 
Sacraments were er wi to mere outward forms, and the 
Scriptures themselves were regarded as little else than a ‘legal 
statute-book,’ from which a perverse and untoward generation 
could readily extract a Divine authority for any cruelty or 
severity. The Friends argued in effect, that if Baptism is water 
only, there is no room for it in a spiritual economy: away with 
it. If crumbs of bread and drops of wine are only a memorial, 
the risen soul within the saint carries about in it a more real 
souvenir, a memorial that entirely supersedes the external cere- 
monial, If the Scriptures are from the Spirit of God, that 
Divine Spirit must be superior to the Scriptures; He must 
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design those Scriptures in their every part to be the constant 
media for the infusion of life and light into the hearts of His 
people. Itisin these respects that we maintain that the Society 
of Friends hold forth a solemn testimony to theologians and 
‘professors’ who cherish a doctrine of finality. The Friends are 
invincibly right in asserting, as in effect they do, that whatever is 
not a medium of life and light is a superstition and an impertinence 
in the Christian system. The wonder is that, so clearsighted to 
discover the cogency and inevitableness of this conclusion, the 
founder of the Society failed to see that it behoved him, least of 
all men, to limit the area of the Spirit’s operations; to recognise 
only one ministerial office, to the exclusion of teaching and 
prayer; to read the epistles of Friends at meeting, and to shut 
out the epistles in Holy Scripture ; or to seek only for perceptible 
influences and infusions of the Divine Spirit; to maintain the 
universality of Christian grace, and yet for many years exclude 
children and young persons from any recognised position in the 
Church. And yet we have in all this only a further illustration 
of the common truth, the inability of Dissent to embrace the 
whole truth. That remarkable man Alexander Knox has somc- 
where stated this with some fulness, when he lays it down 
that the sects only attain to the teaching of justification, while 
the Church teaches exhaustively the whole circle of sanctification. 
With regard to the Society of Friends, the unadorned eloquence 
of G. Fox bears witness still, in this our own day, against the 
monstrous combination of dead material forms and a spiritual 
mission. Whoever believes the Church of the living God to 
be only a thing invisible, and cognisable by the “eyes of God 
alone, is precluded from the use of outward ministrations. On 
the other hand, in how many cases do we find those, whose whole 
religion is subjective, with an admirable inconsistency clinging 
to the words of Scripture, to the water and the wine! Having 
the honour of the Divine Writings and Deposit at heart, we are 
thankful to Almighty God that so many among us are better 
than their principles, 

Our subject would receive a defective treatment if we failed 
to notice the religious condition of this country in the time of 
the rise of Quakerism. The insanity of Calvinism had destroyed 
the religious peace of the land. Speculation on things divine 
threw itself into forms the most nauseous, and asserted its 
presence even in kings’ chambers, where a king was no longer 
to be found. While society was in this chaotic state, the last 
wave of the Reformation burst over it; it was, indeed, some- 
thing more than the last wave of the Reformation, for it set at 
nought all that the several Puritan sects were most committed 
to the maintenance of ; it directly contradicted the Lapsarians 
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with whatever proposition they chose to compound themselves, 
by the witness it bore to the dignity of humanity, whether 
before or in grace ; it withstood, ay, and with a noble persistence, 
the contempt which was poured on man’s fallen but still noble 
nature by the spiritual insolence of the age. 

Isaac Taylor speaks of the period of forty years as defining 
an era of spiritual visitation, embracing within itself the suc- 
cessive stages of awakening, development, and subsidence. The 
observation, which derives much confirmation from Scripture 
itself, fits exactly the case of Friendism. 1650 and 1690 are its 
poles. In the former year, G. Fox’s mission was a matter of public 
notoriety, and the latter date marks the establishment of tolera- 
tion under William IIT. At the close of this date the elements 
of decay were already at work; thus, it virtually includes the 
whole subject under review. In its last stage, however, as 
continued down to our times, Friendism has assumed a remark- 
able and abnormal character. Mr. Hancock distinguishes the 
doctrinal, the scholastic, and the evangelical age of Quakerisin ; 
or, the Fox school, the Barclay and Penn school, and the Joseph 
John Gurney school. But between the second and third stages 
there is an entire solution of theological continuity. The con- 
trast between the two is even greater than between Laud and 
Hoadley. In the most advanced form of the evangelical school 
we find the place of the amiable and devoted William Forster. 
It is only justice to say this at the outset. Under its evangelical 
dispensation Friendism proper has almost become extinct. 
Whereas in 1660 the members numbered | in every 130, in 
1780, Friends only amounted to half this number, or about 
35,000, in the British Empire ; in 1856 they only stood in the 
proportion of 1 to every 1,100 of the population. While we 
shall ask our readers to carry with them the threefold division 
of Quaker history which we have just given, it will be our en- 
deavour to prove that, the statistics notwithstanding, Friendism 
has achieved a genuine triumph; that its victory in death out- 
does all the successes of its vigorous years. 

I. They are solemn words, in a form of which it is the fashion 
just now to speak somewhat disparagingly, which speak of 
curious persons, having the sentence before them of God’s pre- 
destination, being driven to desperation. Despair has another 
source, in the settled melancholy of a heart worn out prematurely 
by self-indulgence, or, what is much the same thing, by self- 
contemplation. This unspeakable mystery of sorrow working 
death, a sorrow 

*‘ Without a pang, void, dark, and drear ; 
A stifled, drowsy, unimpassioned grief, 
Which finds no natural outlet, no relief, 
In word, or sigh, or tear,’ 
NO. CXXXI.—N.S. H 
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can only be, under God, dealt with by the ministry of His Church, 
confession, prayer, and spiritual assistance. Such a temptation to 
despair overtook George Fox,’ the irreproachable shoemaker of 
Drayton, the founder of Quakerism. He was then twenty years of 
age. Brought up among professors, that is, Protestant dissenters, 
he sought comfort among them in vain. Neither did he gain 
any consolation from the many ‘priests’ whom he consulted. 
In those evil days it was not, perhaps, easy to find men who 
could enter into the condition of one so troubled, and minister 
wisely to ‘a mind diseased’ in this fashion. We have heard 
travailing hearts even now complain that they cannot find one 
to share and alleviate their sorrow, and speak to their condition. 
Fox was, in truth, a man of sorrows in the times of the ‘first 
workings of the Lord’ in him. At last a ‘living hope arose 
in’ him, he seemed to have ‘come up in spirit through the 
flaming sword, into the paradise of God. All things were new.’ 
=~ so he ‘ travelled as in the Lord’s service, as the Lord led’ 
iim. 

Such was the spiritual experience and vocation of the founder 
of Friendism ; after which he settled into that ‘full but false’ 
persuasion of inspiration, which, in the judgment of More, is true 
enthusiasm. He stands in the very most intimate relationship 
to the Society ; its faith and fortune are bound up with him. 
The succeeding age—the scholastic age, as Mr. Hancock calls 
it—was also the age of apologetics; Barclay and Penn, learned 
and experienced men as compared to Fox—who was not, we 
have seen, so unlearned a man as he is generally represented— 
devoted themselves to the exposition of the principles and the 
writings of the founder of the Society. He lived to see, after 
many imprisonments and perils, the community he had founded 
rescued from persecution ; and in his sixty-seventh year all his 
missionary labours were brought to a close. Those labours 
were first devoted to the preaching of repentance, the circula- 
tion of the distinctive doctrine of Friendism, the Light within, 
and the formation and establishment of companies of Friends. 
We shall notice here more particularly the first two. 

Nothing could have been more Catholic than the preaching at 
the outset of George Fox. At no time was there a greater need 
of repentance, at no time was there a greater lack of martyr souls 
to testify to the coming of the Lord. In the might of this high 
duty he strove without wearying, he laboured with extraordinary 
success, and turned many from the ways of sin. - In whatever 
sense he used the words, he still proclaimed the advent of the 





1 *A strong temptation to Sa gaara The exact counterpart of this 
u 


is found in the life of Lodovick Muggleton. 
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Lord in judgment. Would to God he had continued to do this 
to the end. But the peculiarity of his system soon came to view 
in the direction which he soon began to give to these solemn 
warnings. He led all whom he addressed to the light of the 
world, but by this he meant that light as communicated to man- 
kind, and he enforced the text in all its unlimitedness; ‘the light 
which, coming into the world, lighteth every man.’ Now, in what 
sense were these words used by the founder of Friendism? This 
inquiry is of great moment, for, what Fox was to the Body, 
the like was this doctrine to the corpus theologicum of the 
Quakers. Now the Catholic holds that the Holy Spirit is the 
Mediator of the humanity of God; that, therefore; wherever 
in the whole human race the Spirit strives, there then is present, 
in some sense, the human nature of Him whom we adore. We 
have investigated the case as impartially as we could, and we 
are reluctantly compelled to acknowledge that it was not in this 
sense G. Fox employed this text of Scripture. What, in sub- 
stance, he taught seems to have been this: The Spirit is the 
Divine Nature, the absolute Godhead; it is Christ, or the Spirit 
of Christ, because it comes from, and has been sent since the 
Incarnation by, Christ; and in this sense only at this time, and 
to this extent only, does Christ stand related to the human soul. 
In a word, the human nature of God the Son is put aside, if 
not altogether, at least until the final judgment. The ancient, 
dangerous, and fatal heresy is plain enough, but there is a re- 
siduum of Catholic truth which had been well-nigh lost in the 
world of England, and which G, Fox reaffirmed with a vigour 
which made him appear a discoverer. The light is given to 
every man. This was the fatal blow dealt to Calvinism. And 
they who receive the seed, they are the Lord’s people. It is to 
Wesley we owe the revival of the Catholic interpretation of 
Romans vii. It is to the founder of the Society of Friends we 
owe the reaffirmation, in the face of a triumphant religious 
despotism, of the still-unforfeited dignity of human nature. 
Before entering more fully into our subject, we must examine 
how the doctrine of the light took this particular form in. the 
Foxonian teaching. Such quotations as we shall make shall 
be from the pen of George Fox, who declared himself to be 
the Christ,’ and of whom his followers declared that he was the 
Branch, the Star, the Holy One.* 

‘The Scriptures do not tell the people, Fox says, in his 
‘Great Mystery,’ p. 246, ‘of a Trinity, nor of Three Persons ; 
‘but the Common Prayer Mass-book speaks of Three Persons 





1 ‘News out of the North, p.15. 
2 See Leslie’s ‘Snake in the Grass,’ p. 115. 
H 2 
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‘brought in by the Father the Pope; and the Father, Son, 
‘and Spirit, were always One,’ that is, One Person. When 
smarting under the accusation of holding Socinian notions, some 
of the Friends presented a confession of faith to the Parliament, 
which is preserved in Sewell, the invaluable historian of the 
sect (vol. ii. p. 509), the clauses of which symbol, bearing upon 
the point in hand, we here extract. 


‘That Jesus of Nazareth, who was born of the Virgin Mary, is the true 
Messiah, the very Christ, the Son of the living God, to whom all the prophets 
gave witness, and that we do highly value His death, suffering, works, offices, 
and merits, for the redemption of mankind, together with His laws, doctrine, 
and ministry. . 

‘That very Christ of God, who is the Lamb of God, that takes away the 
sins of the world, was slain, was dead, and is alive ; and lives for ever in His 
divine eternal glory, dominion, and power, with the Father.’ 


Those who are at all versed in the Arian controversies know 
that the Arian party had no difficulty in confessing the Saviour 
to be the trwe God, because made such, Our readers will hardly 
think that the Quaker symbolists have cleared themselves from 
the charge on which their old friend, and afterwards implacable 
foe, Francis Bugg, arraigned them.’ Having no Sacraments, 
and no, properly speaking, Christian faith, it is wonderful that 
the Society held together so long; perhaps we may assert 
that the sect would never have continued down to our time, had 
not some of the leading ministers and members adopted for 
themselves, if they did not engraft upon their system, the 
Catholic doctrine of the Godhead. 

The ‘light in them,’ says Fox, ‘is not conscience, but the 
‘illumination of the Most High; of which all creatures par- 
‘take, receiving it from the sovereign Father of the universe, 
‘in whom malited, even antecedently to its regeneration, lives, 
‘and moves, and has its being.’ The same tender and human 
feeling which breathes through S. Paul’s address at Athens 
pervades the early teaching of the founder of the Friends. Our 
own formularies are very accurate in their guarded expressions 
as to the unutterable feebleness of human nature? But it is 
to be regretted that our great teachers have so rarely and so 





1 ¢ And, besides, my Brother Penn, who sits by me, has well worded this matter 
as to their Trinity, where he calls the doctrine thereof thus, viz, “‘ that God is one 
in substance, but three in persons or subsistences, is an impertinent distinction ”—a 
most absurd blasphemy, and calls the Trinity a fiction. “Since” (says he) “the Father 
is God, the Son is God, and the Spirit is God (which their opinion necessitates them 
to confess), then, unless the Father, Son, and Spirit are three distinct nothings, they 
must be three distinct substances, and, consequently, three distinct Gods.” ’— Penn's 
Sandy Foundation, &c. p. 12—15, quoted in the Retrospective Glass for Quakers, in 
Bugg’s Finishing Stroke, p. 537. 

? Or, as Bishop Harold Browne, in his exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles, 
renders the text of Jeremiah xvii. 9, dangerously sick, where the authorized version 
has desperately wicked. 
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timidly affirmed the unlost dignity of that nature which still 
has stamped on it ‘the venerable image of its glorious Maker ;”* 
which still retains His image undefaced, and the relics of its 
Divine Original ;* a certain resemblance, and interblending in- 
dications of its forfeited worth and the elements of its heavenly 
extraction.’ It is evidently the design of the Holy Ghost, by 
the position given to this truth (Rom. ii.) at the very commence- 
ment of S. Paul’s polemical writings, receiving them as they 
stand in the New Testament, that it should occupy a prominent 
place in all missionary teaching. From right conceptions of 
our own, we rise to more legitimate conceptions of the humanity 
of God. Calvinism, the natural religion of the natural man, 
has changed all this. If the Friend, in the blindness of 
enthusiasm, came at length to worship the Christ within him, 
as, taking him at his own word, he seems to have done, have we 
not deified conscience, making it, in defiance of experience and 
revelation, the infallible oracle and local presence of God in 
man? Here then was the beginning of the ministry of Fox ; 
Christ had come in the spirit and will, in the centre of man’s 
being, in the only part of the creation where the working out of 
a really godly, thorough reformation was possible.‘ The pub- 
lication of the ‘light in them’ was the be-all and the end-all 
of Quakerism. Other bodies, like the Jesuits, had witnessed 
against ecclesiastical endowments; others had borne their testi- 
mony in behalf of solemn gestures and a grave attire, such as 
nuns and the monastic orders ; others, like the several schools of 
mystics, had testified to the necessity and the blessedness of a 
staid and silent waiting upon God. Taking up the divine word, 
G. Fox strove to lead all men ‘of themselves to judge what was 
right,’ and to endeavour after a fuller consciousness of this visi- 
tation of the living God,—to embrace this central peace, and to 
watch within themselves the upwelling of the waters of life. 
It is quite needless to affirm here that Fox had in fact the grasp 
of a great truth in all this; that this truth was the true Irenicon 
of the age; that it offered a remedy for the deadening disputes, 
and bitter controversies of the times. But it was an age of 
exaggerations ; and it was not to be expected that the truth 
which George held himself commissioned to unfold would escape 
inordinate treatment at his hands. To what excesses he was 
carried will best be illustrated hy what follows. Bugg has pre- 
served in his ‘ Fox Unkennelled’ (p. 172) a ge by George 
Whitehead, one of the most eminent of Fox’s fellow apostles. 
Having in his ‘ Blow Followed’ (p. 101) described the doctrine 





‘ Barrow, Serm. xxvii. 2 Jbid. Serm. xxvi. 
3 Archbishop Leighton. * Hancock, 89. 
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of the Light within, that it is Christ; that the soul itself in 
which it is is not a creature, but infinite in itself,-and with- 
out beginning—a favourite Foxonian tenet; that the life within 
is sufficient unto salvation, without the help of anything else: 
Bugg, in accordance with this the genuine Foxonian doctrine, 
substituted in Whitehead’s passage the words ‘ Light within’ 
for ‘God and Christ,’ and thus makes the Apostolic Friend 
express himself; 


*O Thou heart-searching Light within, and righteous judge of all, unto 
Thee I make my appeal and supplication.—Behold and judge—those who are 
crucifying Thee, saw the Light within. O Light within, Light within, look 
down, behold, and judge for these things, &c.’ 

Nor are we to suppose that this was the outbreak of one 
teacher—for which others were not responsible. Fox’s own 
principle (Fox’s Great Mystery, p. 96) is that those who are not 
infallible are not ministers. And Penn in his ‘ Winding Sheet’ 
lays it down that he ‘who is a minister of the Spirit is infalli- 
* bly so; and in that ministry is infallible, otherwise the Spirit 
‘ ministry is fallible.* And Penn himself gives us a practical 
cquaiiiealine of this whole subject. George Keith was ex- 
communicated in America for preaching the Light without as 
well as the Light within, an historic as well as a subjective 
Christ. He was unchurched at Philadelphia, at the 20th of 4th 
Month, 1692, and forced to fly from the country. ‘T'wo years 
later he was again excommunicated at the Radcliff Meeting by 
Penn himself. Penn had expounded 1 John, i. 7, to mean 
that the blood which cleanseth from all sin was the life: and 
this again the Light within, which the Society evidently re- 

rded as the archetype and substance of what Christ’s ordained 

ody and blood did and suffered. Keith, however, ventured 
to submit a different interpretation of the text: whereupon in 
violation of Quaker rule, and of all decorum, Penn, ‘ transported,’ 
as he afterwards stated, ‘ with the extraordinary power of God 
‘upon him, that he knew not whether he was sitting, standing, 
‘or kneeling,’ exclaimed, ‘ In the name of the Lord I pronounce 
‘him apostate, over the head of him.’? ‘If,’ says Whitehead, 
‘the blood outwardly shed by wicked hands was the price and 
‘life of Christ—then it follows that the life of Christ is not 
‘in “ being.”’ The ‘ Massa Sanguinis is not spent neither,’ says 
Bishop Andrewes, but carried into glory (as testified by its 
presence on the Church's altar) by the Lord, for the continual 
reconcilement and purification of His people. The consequences 
of Fox’s line of teaching must have been inevitable; and are 





? Weare indebted for theec last extracts to Leslie’s ‘ Snake in the Grass,’ pp. 33, 38. 
3 Leslie, 70. 
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properly dwelt on by Mr. Hancock (220). The indwelling of 
the Divine Word seemed to half the Quaker converts, to make 
either doubtful or unimportant His ‘ out-dwelling.’ They could 
hardly bring themselves to believe that ‘the Word was made 
Flesh.’ So confused and contradictory were their glimpses— 
and they had little more than glimpses—of this the truth of the 
Gospel, that a series of implicit denials might be drawn from 
their books. In America, where the development of Quaker 
doctrine was more unchecked, and where George Keith bore 
witness, and became a martyr for doing so, to the objective 
reality of Christ, these were the questions which the leading 
‘Quakers were debating upon: Whether Christ had anything m 
Heaven which He had not before the World was? Whether 
Christ’s body which the nails entered, did rise to Heaven? It 
rose, sone answered ; but when the cloud received Him out of 
their sight, Christ was separated from it. No part of the Vir- 
gin’s substance or cf man’s nature is in Heaven. ‘An old 
preacher’ said he ‘could not make up his mind if that which 
was crucified without us was the Godhead or the Virgin’s sub- 
stance.’ Many said, ‘ This is a nicety; and to be ignorant of 
it, or to disbelieve it, does not hinder a man from being a true 
minister of Christ”?! It was evident that Quakers would in 
time come, as they did come, to declare that the Light was 
within them, as He was in Christ; which was only reviving the 
old gnosticisms. Then ‘by an easy transition, the extreme 
Quakers pautheistically imagined themselves emanations of the 
Divine Word. 

It was thus that the distinctive and essential principle of 
Quakerism developed. ‘Thus a truth, beautiful and divine, and 
wholly indispensable to the welfare of humanity, was worse than 
wrecked through the speculations of the unregenerate mind. 
But God has joined together light and peace. id these more 
than demi-gods, and these special agencies of the Divine Pre- 
sence, come through the earth preaching peace? As fellow- 
believers among themselves, and incorporated infallibles they 
were—and the fact is instructive—as troubled with internal 
contentions as any of the sects around them. But it is not on 
this topic we are now engaged. Was ‘ peace and good-will 
among men’ a peculiar doctrine of the first Quakers? Modern 
society has grown into the belief that the propagation of peace 
is monopolized by the Society of Friends. A number of exem- 
plary and benevolent men, Quakers all, have from time to time 
addressed the leaders of armies, and kings, and emperors, in the 


oun 


?G. Keith's ‘Some Reasons and Causes of the late Separation,’ p. 21 (1690). 
Quoted by Hancock, p. 221. 
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worthy hope of foredating the millennium and causing the 
nations not to learn war any more. Yet we have here another 
instance how the Quakers have abandoned the original prin- 
ciples of their Society. For as far as we have been able to 
discover, the first formal adoption of and testimony to their 
great maxims of peace, whereby they avowed that even self- 
defence against murderers and robbers was atheism and a mis- 
trusting of Providence in restraining evil men, was made by 
George Fox, in 1660, in a declaration to King Charles II. 
There were politic reasons it has been urged for the avowal at 
that particular time; but was it thus that the infallible oracle 
of the Society had hitherto delivered himself? Far otherwise. 
To pass by the furious and frantic language of other Quaker 
leaders, G. Fox says to Oliver Cromwell in his letter and 
advice (p. 27—36), speaking as the mouthpiece of the Lord: 
_ ©Oh Oliver, arise and come out—for thou hast had authority, Stand to it 
—nor let any other take thy crown; and let thy soldiers go forth with a free 
and willing heart, that thou mayest rock nations as a cradle.’ 

Or, again, in his letter ‘To the Council of Officers, and the 
Heads of the Nation, and for the Inferior Officers and Soldiers 
to read,’ 1659, G. Fox complains that Friends have been turned 
out of the army for being members of the Society, although 
proving themselves on trial better than the best fighters. Then 
at pp. 5 and 6, in words which were as the words of God: 

‘And many valiant captains, soldiers, and officers have been put out of the 
army (by sea and land) of whom it hath been said among you, That they had 
rather have had one of them, than seven men, and could have turned all of 
them to seven men; who because of their faithfulness to the Lord God, being 
faithful towards men, it may be for saying Zhou to a preacher, and for wearing 
their Aa/s, have been turned out from among you. Oh! how are men fallen 
from that which they were at first, when thousands of us went in the front of 
you, and were with you in the greatest heat, who looked not for the spoil, but 
for the good of the nation ; and now they should be served by those that are 
set down in the possession of the spoil of our enemies, that they should requite 
us so in the end.’! 

In short Quakerism in its rise was not very diverse from the 
other sects. ‘They had a newer, a nobler, and a much needed 
principle which they converted into a cause and soon spoiled ; 
and they had strong hands and swords in them to force onward 
the cause, in the old-world carnal fashion. 

II. We pass on to the era of Apologetics and what we have 
defined as the middle age of Friendism. What chiefly marks 





1See Leslie, 210, 211. But see also Bugg’s ‘Finishing Stroke,’ 441. The 
declaration for FE. Burroughs carries special weight, because written in the 
name and subscribed by fifteen of the leading Friends, Bugg witnesses to the 
singular accuracy of Leslie. The_same authors and extracts are to be found 
recited in both writers. 
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off this period from the foregoing is the change which came in 
upon the witness to the Light consequent upon the formation of 
and consolidation of the Society intoa Church. This change 
involved the abandonment of the missionary and crusading 
spirit. ‘’Tis true, Friends in the beginning were turned to 
‘the Light as their own consciences,’ as their proper guide ; but 
‘when it pleased the Lord to gather so great a number into the 
‘knowledge and belief of the Truth, as were in few years 
‘ gathered, then the Heavenly motion came on George Fox as 
‘the Lord’s anointed, as being the Great ApostLe of Jesus 
‘ Christ; and as one whom the Lord had ordained to be in the 
‘ place amongst the Children of Light, in this our day, as Moses 
‘was amongst the Children of Israel in his day, to set forward 
‘the methods and forms of Church Government.’ ‘And,’ saith 
George Whitehead, ‘we are to believe as the true Church 
believes,’ &c. (‘Christian Quaker,’ Part I. p. 9, 1680.) We 
have no hesitation in declaring our conviction, that the decline 
and fall of Quakerism is directly owing to this important resolu- 
tion, which elevated a traditional authority above the present 
witness and judgment of the Spirit of God. The Restoration 
had materially affected the position of the sects. None of them 
were more critically circumstanced than the Friends. They 
constituted the most advanced form of Puritanism. They had 
come out from the professors, from the apostasies of man-made 
sects; and whatever principles had guided the Puritans, existed 
in still more virulent form in the Society of Friends. They 
did not hesitate to characterise monarchical government as 
antichristian ; and the times, apostate times which tolerated so 
diabolical an institution as royalty. With them the late king 
was a traitor, a common enemy ; and his death a ‘remarkable 
record of the just judgments of God.’! And this was in full 
accordance with their principle, that no nation could be esta- 
blished in freedom under a king. All aristocratical institutions 
in the same way come under their condemnation. ‘What a 
‘ sincerity,’ exclaims G. Fox in a certain place, ‘ was there once 
‘in the nation! What a purty, NAsTy thing it would have been 
‘ to have heard talk of a House or Lorps among them.* We 
cannot read this fresh and naive exclamation without imagining 





1The Society may be held to have redeemed the iniquity of these principles by 
the vote which Thomas Paine, one of the Society, ex-staymaker of Norwich, gave 
in the French Convention for the preservation of the life of Louis XVI, and his 
ultimate banishment. Tom Paine gave this vote at the imminent risk of his own 
life. He was under arrest for it when Robespierre fell. 

2 See Leslie’s ‘Snake in the Grass,’ 221, 216, 3d Edition. It may be as well to 
mention here that not only have G. Fox’s Journals been corrected and expurgated, 
but also the writings of other leading Friends were, specially at the Restoration, 
accommodated to the existing order of things. In imitation of the Apostles, G. 
Fox did not date his letters. 
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that we are listening to an emphatic voice from the neighbour- 
hood of Warwickshire. ‘ All those service-Christians that are 
‘crying up earthly kings and fighting for the kings of the 
‘ earth are not such as follow the Lamb.’ The Lamb’s followers 
in fact were only to be found fighting against the Crown. At 
the Restoration, however, the Society ratted unblushingly. 
They were greatly indebted, like old Falstaff, to instinct in dis- 
covering and submitting to the true prince; and the court of 
James II. had no more supple courtier, nor during that time the 
court of Rome a more assiduous correspondent, than William 
Penn. Now Principle is, ‘as one would say,’ Principle. And 
it cannot be a matter of surprise that the position he was content 
to assume led to his being regarded by his co-religionists with 
distrust. A distrust’which he was held to have justified by 
his humble submission and request to the Crown to renew in his 
favour the grant of the Government, on the condition that he 
would defend his own trust and lend as subsidies eighty 
soldiers. for the defence of Albany. But Peace was now de 
jide.1. We can understand the presence of Mirabeau at the 
Petit Trianon; but we cannot even imagine the member for 
Birmingham condescending to fill the place of Sir C. B. Phipps, 
even in the English Court as it is at this day. We do not know 
whether Coleridge had any particular Friend in view, or was 
only out of opium, when he said, what we entirely dissent from, 
‘ Bark a Cuckee, and he is a poor creature;’ but we think it 
applicable to one in his courtier life for whom otherwise we 
entertain a sincere admiration. 

After the disavowal of their republican convictions and con- 
sequent reconciliation with the restored government, the Society 
seems to have adopted those so-called liberal opinions which, with 
remarkable consistency, they have maintained to this day. Our 
essayists do not tell us how far these political principles have 
affected the welfare of the body. Other principles there are 
which have become identified with and enter into the actual 
witnessing of the Society, which in the middle age which we 
are now treating of, assumed their place among the most deeply- 
rooted traditions of the Friends. As two at least of these are 
connected with Friendism as it is, a brief notice of them will 
not be out of place. Our readers will at once see that these 
are closely related to one another. 

1. Confounding the Levitical and the Melchizedekian priest- 
hood, as others confound the Sabbath and the Lord’s Day, the 





1A traveller in France found the disciples of Rousseau erecting columns to 
William Penn, as the companion of Descartes and their own master. The 
ingenuous ‘Huron’ of Voltaire is essentially a Quaker work, and might have 
been written by an ordinary Quaker of that age. (Hancock, p. 201.) 
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Friends ‘from the mouth of the Lord,’ from the immediate 
eternal Spirit of God, denounced tithing and the paying of 
tithes. Of course, if the revenues of the Church were annilhi- 
lated, it might ordinarily be concluded that the Church itself 
would perish, on the old times’ principle that ‘ when the brains 
wear out the man would die,’ and no doubt Friends were the 
more emboldened to attack the tithes which upheld the ministry. 
There are many points on which the enemies of the Quakers 
may allege that they bear an alarming resemblance to Roman 
Catholics ; and G. Fox may be said to have anticipated by two 
centuries the question of the personal infallibility of the Pontiff; 
but, certainly the early Friends were, it may be unconsciously, 
carrying out the policy of the Church of Rome in their opposi- 
tion to tithes. In defiance of the instructions of Innocent ILI. and 
the decisions of their own canonists, the friars and schoolmen 
had adopted the theory that tithes were eleemosynary ; a view 
of the case directly favourable to the regulars and the monastic 
institutions. The Crown was not slow to learn and apply a 
lesson which it saw already reduced to practice in favour of the 
cloister. To other professors the Friends stood in much the 
same relationship as the regulars did to the secular clergy. They 
formed the spiritual within the carnal, the election within the 
elect Church. In the crisis of the Restoration, Friends intro- 
duced a distinguo, saving to the conscience, between paying 
a ‘popish clergy and a protestant civil government.! ‘This 
fine hair-splitting, however, does not answer the modern plea, 
and would be rejected with scorn by present Friends. The root 
of this antipathy to the institution of tithes may perhaps be 
deeper than any mere sectarian feeling, or any other keen 
regard to their own secular concerns. It was inherent in the 
principle of original Quakerism to disparage the Elder dispen- 
sation. This element of Manicheeism was from the first latent 
in the system. ‘Then again the Professors round them had im- 
ported into the Christian dispensation the vindictive policy of 
the Pentateuch and many of the temporary provisions of the 
Mosaic Law. If they disliked a eee which they could 
not possess themselves of, they cherished tithes upon which 
they were just then able to lay their hands. ‘The course taken 
by the Quakers was what might have been expected; and 
through evil and good report they have pursued it to this day ; 
the only tradition of the body which has survived the vicissi- 
tudes of two. centuries. 

2. But they were at one with the Professors as to ‘the soul- 





14n Answer to Francis Bugg’s Impeachment, 4th Month, 1695. Signed on 
behalf of the Friends’, and Yearly Meeting. 
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murdering, conscience-binding, dirty priests.’ Indeed, their 
invective on this subject far exceeds that of other sects. 
And we may remark here in passing, that we cannot on the 
moment. mention any body of literature in which will be found 
more bitterly scurrilous and abusive declamation than in the 
polemical writings of the Society. Even Fox is deserving of 
censure on this head. Having laid down the general principle 
that ‘ our giving forth of papers and printed books is from the 
IMMEDIATE eternal Spirit of God,’ in his decretal Epistle, 3d 
month, 1677, Fox urges Friends to bear their testimony against 
tithes, because they provide for the Priesthood. ‘ Therefore in 
THE POWER OF THE Lorp’ Friends must ‘maintain the war 
against the Beast:’ that is the Priesthood. Indeed, one of 
these writers writes to prove that the maintenance of tithes 
involves the denial that Christ has come in the flesh. Barclay 
avows that the attack on tithes dealt a deadly blow to the 
national ministry. ‘This Priesthood which takes tithes now’ 
say the 7000 handmaids and daughters of the Lord ‘ who’ in 
the name of many more petitioned ‘the Parliament against 
‘ tithes :—‘ We, in the power of the Lord God, deny them. We 
‘ declare with our hands and with our lives and estates against 
‘the Ministry that takes tithes, and the Law that upholds 
‘them. Are not all these set up by the dragon’s power, and 
‘ held by the dragon’s power, the devourer, the destroyer? Is 
‘ not this the power of the devil?’ All the schools of the Pro- 
fessors had found no language like this. None of the hundred 
elections of England had allowed the women among them to 
come forward with remonstrances of this kind. This hostility, 
however, to the apostolical succession was the unavoidable 
result of the Foxonian doctrine of the unsubjected Divine 
Light; and the hostility abated as that doctrine fell into 
abeyance and became absorbed in the very different theory 
of a sectarian illumination. But the grounds which the first 
Quakers had for their antipathy to the Priesthood constitute the 
only reasonable grounds which can be alleged against that divine 
order of the ministry. The petty criticism of our day seeks to 
strengthen a foregone conclusion, the result of prejudices and 
secular impressions, by schoolboy derivations of priest and pres- 
byter. It was the Foxonian doctrine of the Internal Pentecost, 
the consciousness and the horrible dread of the rushing winds 
of the Holy Ghost which made, as Friends believed, the whole 
man quake and quiver; which pierced to the separating of soul 
and spirit ; which raised up such visited souls, until they saw un- 
awakened mankind, in the memorable language of George 
Fox, ‘as dead men beneath their feet ’—it was this alone which 
could supersede the great Pentecost of Zion, when the Holy 
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Spirit gave effect to the will of Jesus, and the Fountain of 
Order provided for the sacerdotal communications—to the end 
of time—of the humanity of God. Friends heid with the Church 
here as they did at the outset on the universal influence of the In- 
carnation, and they were supremely right, when all the Professors 
were becoming daily more dark and out of the way. Yes; God 
must come in the plenitude of His power: not power figura- 
tive and formal, but actual and effective. But Friends misplaced 
the centre of their system; and what wonder if the whole 
collapsed ? if, resting in a real presence of the Holy Ghost, to the 
exclusion of the real presence of the Incarnate Lord, and so 
dividing what God had joined together, they troubled their 
own flesh and pierced themselves through with many sorrows ? 
Most assuredly the Most High in the history of Friends has 
given the world additional assurance that all illumination must 
centre in the Cross. If Sabellianism and Docetism were forms 
of error which had passed away and perished, our pursuit of 
the present theme might seem out of season and tedious ex- 
ceedingly. But Sabellianism is the faith of those who shrink 
from mystery, and has found itself a tongue in the high places 
of our Anglican Church even in our own day. Nor are the 
fanatical excesses into which the Foxonian school was betrayed 
without a solemn warning and admonition for ourselves. If, in 
an age to which all modern ecclesiastical liberals ought to point 
with satisfaction, as exhibiting the very triumph of free thought, 
at a crisis when the body which was bound up with, and was in 
fact the only witness to Catholic tradition, was depressed and 
obscured; men like George Fox and James Naylor, men of 
unblemished lives, unimpeachable integrity, and apparently 
— by a pure martyr passion, could allow themselves to 

regarded by their followers as, if they did not actually claim 
to be in their own persons divine—the one styled the ‘ Christ of 
God,’ the other, ‘ Hosanna’ed into Bristol,’ as the Redeemer— 
we assuredly, on whom the ends of the world are come, and 
days in their own fashion marked by acute paroxysms of specu- 
lation, we, learned in the affecting story of the past, ought to be 
strengthened in Divine patience, comforted in the hope of Christ, 
and guarded against thinking it strange whatever shape the fiery 
tribulation of the end may assume. For our own part we 
believe that the madness of the people of the seventeenth 
century went no further, because of the letting power. The 
Intercessory Church was not only not wholly taken away, but, 
in the very crisis, re-established and confirmed anew in its own 
borders. It is a curious and an instructive fact that the decline 
of the Quaker testimony, and the beginning of its age of 
Apologetics, synchronizes with the rehabilitation of the English 
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Church. The moment the Divine Original was permitted to 
reappear, the phantom fiction collapsed. 


Prospiciens summa placidum caput extulit unda, 
* * * + * * 


Collectasque fugat nubes, solemque reducit.’ 

Our essayists seem to have overlooked altogether the astrin- 
gent power of the Church in limiting the expansion of the 
Society of Friends. Had George Fox been loyal to his own 
first conceptions, and contented with his own self-assumed 
world-wide mission; had he gone through Christendom pro- 
pagating his own original and peculiar doctrines—he might, to 
an extent never before witnessed, have turned the Church and 
world upside down. So long as the truthful seeds were scattered 
throughout all lands and all communions, it could claim to be 
the Church, the whole Church, and nothing but the Church; 
and the claim might be left undisputed, while the subject of it 
was left undefined: but when the Society became such, and 
so to speak degenerated into a sect, with however lofty pre- 
tensions, it abandoned then its distinctive and formidable cha- 
racteristics. The principle to which its founder committed 
himself, was the immediate, present, and all-sufficient impulse 
and direction of the living God. Such a principle is wholly 
irreconcileable with tradition, and a society derives its coherence 
from tradition. Again, such a principle stands in direct anta- 
gonism to authority ; for when the Holy Spirit is present in this 
sense, then there is also present the supreme Judge. But 
authority is the fundamental maxim of a society. It is not too 
much to say that the unlooked-for movement of 1667,'—when the 
important law of marriages was mooted ; when at last the claims 
of children were considered, ‘and the monthly meetings were 
settled in the gospel order, and received by Friends in the 
power of the Lord, and the Lord’s truth was over all,’ (Foz’s 
Journal)—was ominous of decline. In this way, in effect, the 
presence of the Divine Word in man was put by, and duties 
began to be witnessed to. At first the Light was regarded, as 
it deserved to be, as equally authoritative in his companions as 
in G. Fox himself. But it soon became apparent that all other 
infallibilities must submit to the founder. The necessity, how- 
ever inevitable, was startling. It prepared the way for the 
admission that they who were already, perfected in the Light of 
the Lord must submit to discipline. The possibility of sin 
arising among those who had come out of the ‘ great apostasy,’ 





1¢ Rules of Discipline,’ p. 16,—London: 4to: 1834-49,—admits that a system 
of discipline formed no part of the original compacts of the Society. See also 
4th Edition, 1861, p. 129. 
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would have been ranked by the earliest Friends as a sugges- 
tion of darkness. But now the body, no longer the exclu- 
sively pure and virgin church, is content to take a place among 
the sects—to be one among many recognisable forms of the 
Divine election, among which man was free to make his choice. 
'The loss of position and the deterioration which this involved 
became more evident when seventy years later membership and 
an acknowledged ministry developed into institutions of the 
Society. At the outset every one was a minister. How could 
it be otherwise? Each one was possessor of the same infallible 
spirit. In eighty years, so entirely had-the enthusiasm died out, 
ministers began to be recognised as a distinct class. And this 
epoch in the history of Friends began with apologies in which 
the testimony of the ancient Church was appealed to; and 
carnal ecclesiastical lore was resorted to by Barclay, who, trained 
among the thorough Calvinists of his native land and the semi- 
Calvinists and Catholics of Paris, seemed only too glad of the 
opportunity to write down, and preach down, the unhappy 
heresies in which he had been trained. This appeal to secular 
learning amounts to an entire revolution in the system of the 
sect. It was a virtual unsaying of what had been: opened at 
divers times to G. Fox on the subject of merely human letters, 
How could those who had claimed that their communications 
should take rank with Holy Sctipture—and this, not because 
reproducing or reaffirming Holy Scripture, but, independently, 
because issuing from the same Fountain of Inspiration, and 
freshly dictated from time to time by the same Almighty 
Power—how could these inspired writers condescend to reason 
with the unfaithful seed? Yet it was not in this respect alone 
that the position of Friends to the outer world was changed in 
this its ecclesiastical age. The Society began to pursue that 
course of commercial enterprise which in later times has been 
as much a distinguishing feature of the Society, as their more 
patent outward peculiarities. The change was very rapid from 
social misery, destitution, and suffering, to wealth and English 
comforts and indulgences, To our judgment this is the un- 
pleasantest page in the records of the Society. The Church 
preserves in her midst, and carries with her down the course of 
time, the gracious memorials of her original trials, and her first 
sacred poverty, to which she may be at any moment recalled, in 
the religious communities which are to be found in the East and 
West. But a sudden flow of affluence came in on Friends, 
obliterating every trace of sorrow and disaster. And if Jeshu- 





1* Penn himself did not hold rank as a Quaker of the Quakers, but in his fleshly 
wisdom was regarded ‘ more as a scholar than a saint.’—Hancock, 181. 
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run waxed fat, he did not kick. A fatal lethargy seemed to 
take possession of the whole institution. The whole of the 
inward life, indeed, of England was labouring under its Hano- 
verian syncope. No more witnessing was heard against the 
‘ Durty Priests,’ for, alas! the priests themselves, untaught by 
past tribulations, no longer stimulated into action by opposing 
error, were resting orf their lees. If the opulence of the Society, 
and its devotion to commercial enterprise indisposed it for martyr- 
dom and theological speculation, it would appear to haye been 
not insensible to the attractions of politics. The disabilities 
they laboured under at home led to their spreading their tenets 
abroad in more intense form among those whom they could in- 
fluence. In America they could always be heard; and from 
America they acted back again on the mother country. In the 
dreary interval between William III. and George III. Benjamin 
Franklin forms the connecting link between the family of Penn 
and the celebrated Tom Paine. In that interval, amid pro- 
gressive worldly prosperity, and an increasing and honourable 
recognition from all estates of the kingdom, the Crown in- 
cluded, those seeds of unbelief were sown, and grew up, which 
made it so necessary at a later time ‘to clear the Society 
from the imputation of infidelity.’ (A/emoir of Forster, Vol. 1, 
. 166.) 
: III. The history of the Quaker Society, as we have hitherto 
traced it, has been a history of renunciations. In the course of 
time, we find that Friends abandoned their faith in the unsub- 
jected Divine Light, infallible in the individual ; they abandoned 
their faith in the exclusiveness of their body as the sole means 
of salvation ; they abandoned their martial zeal, in which, out- 
doing all the designs and deeds of all other Puritans, they sought 
to embroil all Europe, and aimed at harrying the Turk as well 
as the pope; they abandoned all ascetic enthusiasm and their 
old attitude of protest against and separation from the in them- 
selves indifferent usages and customs of the world. Now, the 
world which the first Friends protested against was an evan- 
gelical alliance which looked on the Quakers as Jesuits. There 
was, however, a further and perhaps even more important 
change of sentiment to be wrought in the Society; a change 
which inaugurates and characterises the declining period of the 
history of the Society, and at the same time demonstrates that 
that body which we would at first thought have declared to be 
of all jiliglows communities the very least afflicted with change 


(having been indeed in its very first projection incapable of being 
traditionalized and essentially progressive), has become the most 
mutable of all existing sects. 
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We have as yet done little more than allude to the opinions 
of Friends as to the Holy Scriptures. Beyond any doubt 
G. Fox! himself, at the outset of his career, was an earnest and 
habitual student of the Bible. Like Columbanus and Bernard 
he studied in the fields and woods his— 


‘Cushion plump, 
It is the moss that wholly hides, 
The rotted old ook stump.’ 


This zealous study of the Divine Book in his then excited 
spiritual state led hun to recognise the need of the Indwelling 
Word. It was the next step to define the relations of the outward 
and the inward, and to pronounce the final cause of Scripture 
to be to act as a stimulant upon the Word within. It wasa very 
slight step in advance to subordinate the Bible to the Light 
within; and then contempt for what was injured ensued. 
Friends did not hesitate indeed—so Bugg arraigns them, and 
Whitehead strives ineffectually to explain away the charge—to 
speak of the Scriptures as dust, death, serpents’ meat. The 
Quaker explanation was that these contumelious expressions 
refer to the pen and ink and letters, ‘ Writing,’ says G. Fox 
(Great Mystery, p. 302), ‘ParER and INK is not infallible, nor 
‘the Scripture is not the ground of faith. Your rule, paAreR 


‘and 1nk, that will come to bust.’ ‘ This is the word of God to 
‘all Friends.’ ‘ The Scriptures are not the Word of God.’? In 





1 Friends were more wholly dependent on the Scriptures, and imitated them 
more closely than the other sects. 

Mr. Seebohm says (Memoirs of William Forster, vol. ii. p. 88, note), ‘It was no 
equivocal testimony which George Fox bore to the divine authority of the Scrip- 
tures. ‘‘ Christ,” he says, “is the Word of God. His name is above every name, 
and over all things He must have the pre-eminence. Yet, I say, the Scriptures 
of Truth given forth from the Spirit of Truth are the Words of God—God’s 
Word.”’ Mr.'8. does not add any reference. We are quite amazed at this being 
pronounced unequivocal testimony to the Scriptures, What were G. Fox’s distinct 
notions as to the Scriptures may be gathered from his own words elsewhere. For in- 
stance (Great Mystery, p. 242), Friends ‘are in the same power, understanding, know- 
ledge, and IMMEDIATE REVELATION from heaven that the apostles were in’ (d4nswer to 
the Westmoreland Petition, p. 30). ‘If ever you own the prophets, Christ, and the 
apostles, you will own our writings, which are given forth by the same Spirit and 
power.’ And in his Faith’s Defence, p. 2 and p. 104,‘ You might as well con- 
demn the Scriptures to the fire as our queries. Our giving forth papers and printed 
books, it is from the immediate eternal Spirit of God.’ G. Fox, believing as 
he did, could but reason to this issue, and so write. And we do not act gene- 
rously by the memory of the ‘honourable elder,’ a good, however grievously 
mistaken man, to withhold what he believed to be part of his great testimony, 
and to credit him with opinions which, in fact, he did not hold. G. Fox believed 
—his premises compelled him to believe—that his own scripture was as good as, 
or even greater than, tue Scripture of Holy Bible. In holding this, how far he 
seriously differed in principle from the Church of Rome, or from the Neo-gnostics 
of our own day, we cannot discuss here. 

9 Letter to all Friends, 1671, by G. F. Firebrand, p. 159. 2d Part, 1678. 
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his Great Mystery, pp. 246, 247, he calls it blasphemy to say that 
the Scriptures are the word of God. 


‘Why then,’ Leslie asks, ‘do they use this distinction? Against whom do 
they use it? They knew that the Holy Scriptures could not be discarded 
openly and above-board, nor all at once. That the world has been long in pos- 
session of them, and of a just veneration of them, and therefore would not so 
easily part with them; therefore they set up a power, like that of the Church 
of Rome, of JInfallible yyTERPRETATION of Scripture ; and improved it, as 
above is told, into immediate revelation equal to that of the prophets and 
apostles. And, they having (as they pretend) the same spirit which gave forth 
the Scriptures, they cannot be bound by the Scriptures, or any command in 
them, unless their spirit does anew require the same thing which the Scripture 
commands. So that the Scripture remains of no authority to them, because 
if what the Scripture commands be anew required by their spirit, they are 
bound to obey it by their spirit. But if the scripture command the thing, they 
are (by their principles) not bound to obey it, unless it be required by their 
spirit ANEW, which is most effectually overthrowing the Scriptures. But let 
me first give an authority for the last thing I have said, and it is such a one 
as does astonish me, because, first, it is from the ingenious Mr. Penn; secondly, 
it is when he accuses others of misrepresenting the Quaker’s principles (Reason 
against Railing, 1673, p. 150, art. 21), and rescuing them from such misrepre- 
sentations, he sets them down in their most moderate and, he says, true sense. 
And he avers, that what was a commandment to any servants of God in old tine 
(that is in the Scriptures), that such are not commandments to us unless required 
by the same spirit anzw. And he instances as those elementary types, shadows, 
and figures appointed (as he says) for a season and to pass off. These are the 
sacraments of baptism and the Lord’s supper, which he calls elementary types 
and figures ; and no command of Scripture can command or restrict them by 
the latitude granted here, because if they should enthusiastically BELIEVE, or 
hypocritically PRETEND that such command of Scripture was not required by 
their spirit ANEW, it is ipso facto superseded by this principle. Thus, it being 
objected ¢o G. Fox that one of his Quakers had pretended an immediate call 
from heaven to commit theft or robbery and sacrilege in taking out of a church 
an hour-glass, G. F. does vindicate it (Great Mystery, p. 77): “And as for 
any being moved of the Lord to take — your glass from you, by the Eternal 
Power it is owned.” And if another should pretend to take away the com- 
munion plate—for that too is put to superstitious uses—where is the end of 
these loose principles ? 

‘The use I have to make of this is not to wpdraid or expose, but to beseech 
Mr. Penn and all the sober-minded among the Quakers now at last to consider 
whither their strange pretences to infallibility have led them. In the authority 
which they have taken over the /e¢¢er of the Scriptures they can overrule every 
command in Scripture though in terms never so positive; as in the case of 
baptism and the Lord’s supper, and many other instances, chiefly in that upon 
which I have so much ixsisted, because it is the principal, their spiriting away 
the letter of the promised seed, the humanity of Christ, and the satisfaction 
THEREBY made for our sins, and his inéercession and mediation THEREIN now 
at the right hand of the father, to which we daily owe the gifts and graces 
of his d/essed spirit. What other sort of men that call themselves Christians 
have abused the Scriptures by the contemptible names of deastly ware, dust, 
death, serpent meat, &c. but the Quakers? If they say this was only meant of 
the /etfer, that is sufficiently answered before. But I have now to ask them 
whether the /etter of their own writings be not as beastly ware, &c. as the letter 
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of the Scripture? And then why do they not give the same epithets to ¢heir 
writings? No, no! Let them not dissemble the matter.’ ? 

In that list of great changes which mark out the Society of 
Friends as the most revolutionary and radical of all religious 
communities, we might have reckoned the altered tone in which 
Friends have come to speak of the Church of England, however 
still excommunicated. It is probably not too much to say that 
Friends at this time regard their great adversary from the begin- 
ing with more partiality than they bestow upon any other body 
of professors. The Society is abandoned only for the Church. 
None of the sects attract Friends. Friends know that the tra- 
ditionary services of the Church are not the lifeless indications 
of a materializing philosophy, but instinct with the quickening 
humanity of God They see that she ever witnesses to the 
inherent dignity of human nature. Their quietly-kept partiality 
for the Church of the land is illustrated by the general circula- 
tion among the clergy of their book of * Minutes’ of * Christian 
‘ Doctrine, Practice, and Discipline.’ ‘On behalf of the Reli- 
‘gious Society of Friends,’ says the circular enclosed, ‘ we 
‘respectfully present the accompanying volume illustrative of 
‘the “Christian Doctrine, Practice, and Discipline” of the 
‘ Society as adopted at their yearly meeting.’ The book is in 
its fourth edition, and is dated 1861. The moderation in tone 
and general orthodoxy of the volume are not more commendable 
than the appeal Friends make to the world, and to the members 
of what THEY delighted to call of old the Harlotted Church, is 
remarkable. Think of George Fox employing the deadly courte- 
sies of the world to any one ; but above all to the visible organi- 
zation and presence of the Beast and Anti-christ! Think of 
Penn, who thundered his anathema over the head of George 
Keith, justifying or seeking to justify himself before men and 
the priests of Baal! It is not difficult to fix upon what has 
wrought this marvellous change. At the close of the last 
century the Society was well nigh extinct. Those great ques- 
tions of benevolence and of political science which in our own 
generation have, without increasing the life of the Society as a 
religious body, drawn upon it the attention of men, had not 
arisen. These questions, indeed, have been in a measure mono- 
polized by the Society, so that it is well to be reminded that the 
Church first struck the chains off from the slave,*—that the 

1 Leslie’s Snake in the Grass, sect. vii. 

* It is part of the wretched cant of our time to speak as if there was no slavery 
now, or never had been any other slavery than that among the negroes. In the 
days of the Roman Empire manumissions were completed at the churches. Mr. 
Betton, the founder of the charity so admirably administered by the Ironmongers’ 
Company, and now distributed among our National Schools, originally left his 
property to ransom Christians from Algerian bondage. It was only late in the 
last century that hereditary serfdom was - renee in Scotland. 

12 
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Church first taught—and in Africa itself—the equality of the 
Black; that an English bishop and confessor first asserted in 
his own age and land the liberty of prophesying, and the inalien- 
able rights of conscience ; that an English statesman and church- 
man first drew the attention of Parliament to the iniquity of 
trading in human beings; and that if there be any moral and 
— benefits to be extracted from unfettered commerce, 
these must be traced to that modest son of the Church of 
England whose ashes rest in the green churchyard in Sussex, 
and to the more matured statesman who was converted to 
Free Trade by the unadorned eloquence of Richard Cobden. 
But before these latter penser any awakened the dormant 
energies of the Society, and given direction to their thoughts, 
it was ripe for dissolution. What delayed death, what per- 
manently revived the Society, was the interest in the Holy 
Scriptures which, at what seemed the very mortal hour, was 
newly created in Friends. The restoration coincides with the 
establishment of the Bible Society. The history of the esta- 
blishment of that great institution is not pleasant reading :— 
when Irish Romanists were flattered into the belief that the 
Establishment would die at last of the Bible-fever, and the dissent- 
ing interests were led to hope that the stronghold of David would 
hecome ‘as Ariel ;’! when the ‘God-like Society,’ ‘ Almoner of 
the Most High,’ the more than ‘ Fabled Hercules,’ the ‘ Light- 
house of the moral world,’ the ‘ Spiritual Lens,’ the ‘ Patent 
Lamp of God,’ was to reconcile all mankind with one another 
and with God, by the lavish scattering about of copies of Holy 
Scripture; the Word of God in the English version, uncon- 
taminated by marginal reading or annotation, or any com- 
mentary—to please the Socinnians—save itself. We know now 
that these high expectations were never realized. We know 
that the Tract Society had to be established to accomplish what 
was left undone by the Bible only. We know that the Church 
of England is still undestruyed. Friends were not acquainted 
—and in them the ignorance was intelligible enough—with the 
existence and work of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. Their connexions would readily lead them to 
follow the violent stream of agitation with which the Bible 
Society was set afloat. In later years more trying divisions 





1*«In August, 1810, a dissenting preacher, at Birmingham, thus delivered himy 
self: “ Well; but Babylon was to fall. (chap. xviii. 2.) All things were to be 
swept away. And how was this to be effected? You have all heard much of late 
of the Bible Society. Here, and in ail parts of the kingdom, you and ] have 
taken part in its proceedings through our recommendation of it, and our patron- 
age, and we did well, for it is that body which will cause Babylon—the Church, 
with its Sacraments, Creeds, Confessions, Articles of Faith—to perish.” (Norris’ 
Letter on the Bible Society, 2d ed., 1825, p, 120.) 
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resulted from the change which then came over the Society. But 
there can be no doubt of the substantial gains. The testimony 
of Friends against the Church is now narrowed down to the 
subject of tithes and that of the blessed Sacraments which, 
while still cherishing their own sacramental forms, they utterly 
repudiate. We have searched into their history, however, to no 
purpose, if we have not satisfied our readers that their habitual 
use of the Holy Scripture constitutes a more remarkable revo- 
lution, a more startling abandonment of Quakerly traditions, 
than if the Society should to-morrow, under immediate direction 
of the Divine Spirit, adopt into their institutions the doctrine 
and observance of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. The Friend 
who has mainly brought about this result, to whom of men 
the Society is most indebted for prolonged existence and mul- 
tiplied usefulness, is the subject of our memoir. 

William Forster, an eminent Friend, and a surveyor, resident 
at Tottenham, and Elizabeth, his wife, were blessed with a large 
family of children; and among them, William, the subject of 
this memoir, was born, in 1784. A remarkable sobriety and 
practical earnestness characterized his childhood and youth; 
and in later years he has declared that had he been faithful he 
would have entered on the ministry in his fifteenth year. The 
family were trained in the knowledge of the Scriptures; and 
William Forster not only watched zealously over the interests 
of the Bible Society, but was mainly instrumental in the forma- 
tion of the very prosperous North-east Middlesex auxiliary, 
in 1712. Believing himself to be from his youth consecrated to 
the ministry, he appears to have early felt the great sorrow of 
his soul to come from the rejection of the Gospel by the world. 
Sometimes he proposed to himself a narrow and definite sphere 
of duty; and then his thoughts, prophetic of what was to be, 
were enlarged ; and in his own words, ‘I am almost ready to 
‘ conclude that I shall never find a settled abode until I rest for 
‘ever. The will of the Lord be done.’ (i, 174.) He had 
thoroughly adopted the maxim—and it is full of admissions— 
of J. J. Gurney, his friend and kinsman, that the ‘ perfection of 
religion was consistent Quakerism on an Evangelical basis.’ 
(ii. 80.) He was to labour most abundantly in raising the 
Society to that basis, but free from that tendency to Calvinism 
which E. Fry detected in it.’ In his own fashion he was, how- 
ever, a true Quaker; he says himself, ‘I am much more an 
old-fashioned Quaker than many take me to be.’ (ii. 86.) And 
how loyal in expression he was to Quaker Hermeneutics may 
= seen from the following, which might be read in Fox or 

enn :— 





a Hancock, p. 189, note. 
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‘Oh! how high and holy is our calling to be the disciples of a crucified Lord, 
to take his yoke upon us, bow to his cross, and follow him whithersoever he 
shall be pleased to lead us, even though it should be to Calvary’s sacred mount, 
or to the bottom of Jordan’s hallowed flood, to have our sinful affections 
crucified, and our hearts washed with the waters of regeneration. This must 
be our experience before we can become guests at his Holy Communion table, 
to partake of the blessing we have received by his flesh and the spilling of his 
blood.’ (i. 30.) 


This was written in his eighteenth year, and undoubtedly 
bespeaks a heart early touched and solemnized. He was 
greatly overstepping the limits of Friends’ Theology when, 
thirty-three years later, he wrote :— 


‘I am increasingly impressed with the importance of endeavouring to 
reserve that. distinction which I think the Scripture makes between Christ the 
ord and the Holy Ghost. It is a point of great importance to the right 
understanding of the Gospel. Confounding one with the other has led to 
great mistakes among professedly spiritually-minded people.’ (ii. 99.) 


Unfortunately in the very next page he seems to limit the 
co-operation of the Son and Spirit to a time: ‘ during the in- 
carnation of our Lord.’ Not that he fell into the old Quaker 
doctrine, or fancied that the Incarnation closed with the 
Ascension ; his own words at page 117 forbid any such unwel- 
come conclusion; but he seems to have failed to grasp the 
blessed truth that the Divine person, the Paraclete, is the 
mediator of the glorified humanity of God ; that the Lord and 
Giver of life gives life by ministering to us the resurrection life 
of Jesus. Obviously his failing to grasp this consolatory truth 
was owing to the rejection of the Sacraments. W. F. appears 
to have begun to minister when he was about nineteen years 
of age. Then after two years he was ‘recognised,’ according to 
the phrase borrowed—and a sad indication it is of the decline of 
the Society—from the Congregationalists. Shortly afterwards his 
flock approved of his entering upon that missionary career which 
was prolonged till his seventieth year. To all appearance he was 
eminently unsuited for this task. His health was feeble. His 
heart was acutely sensitive, and he seems to have been devoted 
to his home. In his thirty-second year he had married Anna 
Buxton, his kinswoman. She had been brought up at Weymouth, 
where she had frequent and unconstrained intercourse with the 
Royal family,! and she possessed remarkably refined and 
elegant manners. But fashionable life soon ceased to attract 
her, and the strong religious convictions which were now bred 





1 George III. was partial to Weymouth. It was there, as Macaulay humorously 
describes it, the County Fencibles played ‘God save the King,’ while his Majesty 
was in the bathing-machine. The story is a familiar one how the first affections 
of the prince, afterwards George III., were given to a fair Friend. 
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in her were confirmed by the death of a dear relation. ‘In the 
‘ midst of all her earthly enjoyments, she felt there were objects 
‘ far higher to claim her earnest pursuit ; under the influence of 
‘the quickening Spirit, the love of the Saviour had touched her 
‘ heart, and she found no rest except at the feet of Jesus, and 
‘in obedience to her heavenly Father’s will.’ (i. 199) She sub- 
sequently became the companion of Elizabeth Fry in her prison 
labours, in which they were frequently aided by her future 
husband. They settled at Bradpole, then near Norwich, and 
their union was crowned by one son, the present Member for 
Bradford and Under Secretary for the Colonies. Anna Forster 
survived her husband sixteen months. Their happy union was 
much broken in upon by the missionary labours, to which he 
believed himself to be called by the divine Spirit, both through 
the empire and into foreign lands; but he had long resting 
seasons, when he was able to edify and comfort his friends, and 
employ himself in those acts of charity and love which had 
such strong attractions for his loving heart. 

One of his earliest undertakings, though never completed, 
was a Commentary on the Holy Scriptures. 


‘I have long wished,’ he writes, ‘to have accomplished, in accordance with 
Friends’ principles, a selection of critical, historical, and geographical notes on 
the books of Holy Scripture ; and particularly to keep in view the defending, 
against the attacks of Unitarians and unbelievers, those passages that point at 
the divinity of our Lord. I know that my abilities are very incompetent to 
such a work ; but, if I ever settle down again to quiet domestic life, nothin 
would, I believe, be more to my satisfaction than to contribute, in ever so sma 
a degree, to an undertaking which, under the Divine blessing, might be ren- 
dered so important to the preservation of many of our young people, and to 
the profitable information of some more advanced in hfe. We should ever 
remember, that a literal understanding of the original design of Scripture need 
not in any wise interfere with its spiritual application under Divine influence. 
The work is so great, and the object of such vast importance, that it may take 
many years, oad cogien the talents of many men, to accomplish it. Lightly as 
some might be disposed to treat it, I have sometimes thought that the concern 
is not the fruit of my own imagination. I trust it has its origin on a deep-felt 
desire for the sound religious establishment of all my dear friends in the basis 
of Christian truth, and to promote an increasing attachment to the blessed 
cause of the Gospel of our Lord.’ (i. 316.) 


This design, characteristic of the man, interprets the whole 
life of William Forster, while at the same time it confirms most 
fully what we have advanced as to the altered feelings of 
Friends in regard to the Bible. In the great lack of male 
ministers he could look for little help from others: We do 
not know how far he went in the undertaking. His mis- 
sionary labours, however, could not have left him much time 
for mere literary pursuits. He went about ‘confirming the 
churches, soon after his ministry was recognised. First he 
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visited Yorkshire, then Sussex, then the Midland Counties, 
Wales, and Dublin. Then returning to England, he went 
through the Southern Counties and the Eastern Counties; 
the North-Western Counties; the Isle of Man, the South 
and West of Scotlaud, the Western Isles, the Midland Coun- 
ties again, Ireland, the West of England, and Scilly Isles. He 
next spent upwards of three years in America; on this, his 
first visit, ministering continually, from Georgia to Upper 
Canada. On his return home he removed with his family 
from Bradpole, in Dorsetshire, to the more congenial neigh- 
bourhood of Norwich. Eighteen or twenty years thus elapsed, 
and then he felt himself called to visit friends in the South 
of France, in Brittany and Normandy. After a short visit 
home, he returned to France. He then performed his second 
journey on business of the Society to America. On his return 
he revisited Scotland; and passing over into Ireland during the 
famine, he proved an invaluable help to those who were en- 
deavouring to lighten the severe sufferings of that afflicted land. 
After a religious visit to Lancashire, he started again, as one 
of an anti-slavery deputation to all the kings of Europe. He 
visited the Vaudois of Piedmont, attended the yearly meetings 
in Dublin, Edinburgh, and London; and then made preparations 
for his final visit to America, with an anti-slavery Address to the 
President and Governors of the United States. Compare these 
constant pilgrimages, and the labour sweetened by no human 
stimulants or successes, with the itinerary and the work of John 
Wesley, and how poor and unequal appear the latter It was on 
this last visit to America that death overtook the world-worn 
pilgrim. He fell sick in Tennessee, amid many discomforts and 
privations peculiarly trying to one of his nature. Yet even then 
the desire of his heart was so strong upon him, that he designed 
an appeal to the slaveowners of Virginia. His illness was very 
rapid. A day or two before his death, ‘he spoke with much 
‘sweetness and humility, saying that all he hoped for was, that 
‘he might just be admitted within the gates of the city; and that 
‘if there was one seat lower than another, he might be on it; 
‘trusting that all that was against him would be blotted out of 
‘the book of remembrance.’ The Lord of Mercy vouchsafe to 
him on that day to hear the blessed Voice, ‘Friend, go up 
higher.’ He died a martyr to the cause of Negro Emancipation, 
in the sixty-ninth year of his age, and the forty-eighth of his 
ministry, and was buried in the graveyard the situation of which 





1 Charles Lamb says, and says truly, of Sewell’s History of the Quakers, 
what may be written here: ‘It is far more edifying and affecting than anything 
you will read of Wesley and his colleagues,’ 
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he had praised a week or two previously; little thinking how 
soon he himself would be laid to rest in it. 

Many anecdotes will not be expected from a life of such con- 
tinual labour and travail. Those that are found in the memoir 
will repay perusal. When waiting as one of a deputation of 
Anti-Slavery Friends upon Lord Aberdeen, in 1843, he lingered 
behind, when the rest withdrew ; and asking permission to say a 
few words, he addressed the then Secretary for the Home 
Department in a strain of fervent and devout exhortation, 
that he might be strengthened in the discharge of his duty to 
his country ; and he ended with a prayer for his final blessed- 
ness. The words were uttered, says a witness of this inter- 
esting scene, with indescribable pathos, the tears coursing 
down the cheek of W. F., while the statesman also was deeply 
moved. 

Here we have a glimpse of a more memorable person. At 
Ploermel William Forster visited a large seminary conducted by 
the Abbé Lamennais for five hundred young fréres, training 
for institutewrs, Of this William Forster says :— 


‘ My visit was interesting, allhough not in every respect satisfactory. The 
Abbé was most polite, and on many points communicative. He has done much, 
and is yet doing great things for the canse of education in Brittany, and for 
the French colonies also, but all in close connexion with the Roman Catholic 
Church. He took every publication I offered with apparent interest ; and gave 
me permission to send him more. It is a most extensive establishment, but I 
was struck with the want of order. He is evidently so much the mainspring 
of the whole concern, that I should think it must fail at his decease. I thought 
he knew but little of Friends; but as we had to explain ourselves on some 
points, there was apparently a response in his mind to the statement we made, 
as to the ground of some of our Christian testimonies—plainness and against 
war especially.’ 


In 1849 William Forster was occupied, his biographer tells 
us, ‘in carrying out another religious concern, which remark- 
‘ably illustrates both the wide range of his solicitude for the 
‘eternal well-being of his fellow-men, and the power which his 
‘ feelings of Christian love could exert in leading him to under- 
‘take services from which his nature must have peculiarly 
‘shrunk. This has reference to an effort which he made during 
‘his stay in the metropolis for the spiritual good of a class of 
‘persons who are commonly regarded as hardly within reach of 
‘ Christian labour—the performers at public theatres. Not much 
‘is generally known of the circumstances and extent of this 
‘engagement ; but, before he gave himself up to it, he passed 
‘through very deep exercise of soul. He obtained interviews 
‘with many of these persons, and was in almost all cases kindly 
‘received by them. Besides speaking to them of their eternal 
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‘interests, he put copies of the Holy Scriptures into their hands. 
‘ A pleasing instance of the grateful recognition of these benevo- 
‘lent exertions, in both respects, is afforded by a written acknow- 
‘ledgment addressed to him from the “Company of German 
‘Opera Performers” attached to one of the London theatres, 
‘signed by their Secretary, in which they express “their warm 
‘thanks for his kindness, manifested in a time of peculiar need, 
‘when it fared hard with them, and their earnest desire that 
‘both his Christian exhortations and the gift of a Bible to each 
‘may be blessed to them and their children after them, and 
‘produce fruit unto eternal life.” Though the fruits of this 
labour of love may never be known till the day comes that 
‘brings all things to light, we are surely warranted in enter- 
‘ taining the belief that they will then be found not to have been 
‘“yain in the Lord.” ’ (ii. 246-7.) 

In 1850, while the Anti-Slavery deputation were tarrying in 
Berlin, William Forster called on Neander. Of this visit he 
writes :— 


‘ A very agreeable and interesting visit ; we were admitted into his study— 
a very characteristic exhibition of a student’s life in Germany. He was very 
loving, and, I think, there was evidence of true Christian humility. His conver- 
sation was upon a variety of subjects—bearing arms, oaths, the love that was 
among the early believers, and the freedom which they allowed one to the other 
in the exercise of their respective spiritual gifts. He spoke in strong terms of his 
belief in the gifts of the Senanien of spirits as existing in the Early Church ; 
—of George Fox ; he had read his journal, and spoke in high terms of his spiri- 
tual views. He had also read John Woolman’s life, and was interested in the 
abolition of the slave-trade, &e. Before we came away our communication was 
more decidedly serious, in which he strongly denounced all confidence in him- 
self; and on my mentioning those words of the disciples, “ Evermore give us 
thy bread,”’ he feelingly responded to it; and in very emphatic words, said it 
was his desire to partake of it more and more. He parted from us very affec- 
tionately. He died not long after.’ (ii. 277.) 


On his visiting the Vaudois in 1852, he found them suffering 
grievously from the failure of the potato crop. As usual, his 
practice supplied a running commentary on the doctrine of love 
which he preached. ‘ Nothing affected me more,’ he says, ‘than 
‘to hear of their being badly supplied with food, and but little 
‘of it. In my weakness it was about as much as I could bear 
‘to think of.’ He then proceeds to speak of the schools for the 
destitute orphan children. This subject ‘came before me in 
‘that way, that I did not feel easy to turn it aside; but possibly 
‘something may come of it some day; and if it be really 
‘ needed, one or another may be found to carry it out.’ It was 
needed, and it was carried out. He succeeded in drawing the 
attention of benevolent friends to the work, and the last reports 
announce that the schools are much enlarged, and are liberally 
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supported from this country. Finally he did not neglect the 
interests of the poor children in the factories at La Tour. 

Nor did he remain satisfied with these important labours, 
and with proclaiming the love of God the Redeemer, both publicly 
and from house to house, to the inhabitants of the valleys; to 
give more permanence to this work he had printed in small 
tracts, in Italian, 1,500 copies of his ‘ Life of John the Baptist’ 
in the words of the New Testament; 1,000 of the ‘ Life of 
the First Martyr, Stephen;’ 1,000 of the ‘Lock and Key,’ by 
J. J. Gurney; 1,000 of a little tract called ‘ Daily Bread,’ and 
2,000 of the ‘Discourses of our Lord’ taken from the four 
Gospels. His leisure hours were also closely occupied in pre- 
aring a Life of the Apostle Peter, compiled from the New 

‘estament ; and he had printed 2,000 copies of selected Psalms 
in French, and 2,000 in Italian. Of these publications packets 
were made up, and forwarded for the different schools. 

There is one portion of our subject which we must not leave 
wholly unnoticed. So little is known of the preaching of 
members in the Society that it will not, we feel, be unwelcome 
to our readers if we briefly dwell upon the addresses in meeting 
of William Forster. Those who heard him seem to have spe- 
cially recognised his great depth, and ‘ the greatness of the sub- 
jects on which he often dwelt: ’— 


* By way of illustration, two of his sermons may be referred to, which made 
a deep impression on the minds of many. One was on Ezekiel’s vision of the 
waters ; in expatiating on which, his large soul, evidently endued with power 
from on high, seemed able, in some measure, to grasp the mighty subject of the 
Gospel’s past and future triumphs, in all its amplitude and blessedness ; while 
he specially dwelt upon the glorious prediction—* And everything shall live 
whither the river cometh.” ‘lhe other was upon the vast theme of man’s rela- 
tion to his almighty Creator ; in which, first laying the broad foundation of his 
need of a Saviour in the depth of his own fallen and ruined state, and then 
rising to the glorious subject of his redemption and restoration by Christ— 
he ranged, as it were, over the whole field of divine truth, with a comprehen- 
siveness and power that betokened both natural and spiritual gifts of no common 
kind. After giving such illustrations as those of the class of subjects on which 
he was wont to dwell, it is needless to say that his ministry was, in the most 
emphatic sense of the term, Evangelical ; a “ ministry of reconciliation ;” one 
in which “the Gospel of the grace of God” was fully and earnestly pro- 
claimed; and of which the atoning sacrifice of Christ, and the sinner’s justifi- 
cation through faith in bis blood, were frequent and prominent topics—all 
enforced by a singular pathos, alike manifesting itself in the tones of his voice 
and in the matter and language of his addresses.’ (ii. 377-8.) 


W. F. dwelt upon those themes habitually, the proclamation 
of which Elias Hicks declared would scatter the Church. Hicks 
gave effect to his own prediction, and, separating from Evan- 
gelical Friends, took the position which the Society held at the 
close of the last century. Here is another sketch from the pen of 
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W. F.’s affectionate brother Josiah, who held the office of elder 
in Society, and who accompanied his brother on the American 
mission :— 

* Attended the meeting at Bloomfield, which was large and a time of solem- 
nity. W. F. was enabled, in much love and earnestness, to declare vital 
and all-important practical Gospel truths, testifying to the blessedness of 
being made to feel the burthen of our sins, and of being brought to true 
repentance on account of them, and to lay hold of that oe which 
comes through the Lord Jesus ; dwelling upon the universality of the love of 
God in Him, of which every one may partake, inasmuch as He died for the 
whole world in the boundless mercy of the Father’s love. When speaking of 
the experience of the true believer, he reverently adverted to the blessedness 
of knowing the Father and the Son to take up their abode with the true 
followers of the Lamb.’ (ii. 361-2.) 


Speaking in his own person, he says :— 

‘At last the seats were nearly filled; I ventured on some expressions in 
much weakness, but standing I trust carefully attentive to the feeling I believe 
to be brought upon me, I was enlarged in doctrine, and, under the strengthen- 
ing influence of Divine love, was led to plead with the people.’ (i, 266.) 

Or again :— 

* Under much feeling of the love of our heavenly Father, I was enabled to 
speak of the means provided for the reconciliation and redemption of mankind to 
my own satisfaction and encouragement. And in sympathy with some tossed, 
tribulated spirits, I sought to direct them to Christ, as He is the only sure 
foundation. In my religious engagements, I am kept in a state of much de- 
pendence ; I think never more so; and, in my communications, I can seldom 
see further than one or two sentences before me. It is truly a humiliation to 
be called upon to step forward so much in faith with so little apparently 
prepared before me: but if it is really the way of the Lord’s leading, it is 
much my desire that I may be kept humbly and obediently devoted to Him, 
C33) to render my path easier than He sees to be good for me.’ 

i, 281-2. 

Our space forbids us, indeed it is unnecessary here, to discuss 
the inordinate subjectivity of thought and feeling exhibited by 
these extracts. Rather would we express, in passing our own 
conviction, that we have here one secret of all public ministerial 
addresses. The minister deep in the Scriptures, and habitually 
studious of all that can intenerate the heart and refine the moral 
taste, ought in the congregation to speak as the organ of the 
Holy Ghost, and as every moment dependent on the present 
help of the Lord. If we have the ‘ unction,’ if indeed our 
earthly vessels do contain ‘the treasure,’ to what advantage is 
this so, if we bring not the gift under the utilizing and pro- 
creating influences of the Giver? But another subject demands 
our attention. Now, what we contend for is that in all this 
teaching we have not only the renunciation of all recognised 
— Quaker models, and the affirmation of what is called 

ivangelicalism ; but that peculiar form of Evangelicalism (minus 


its essential Calvinian element) which is the boast of our day. 
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There was a time when Dissent was not a semi-political 
motive, but a matter of faith; when the teaching of the catholic 
church of the land was odious, not because it contradicted the 
peculiar tenets of this or that great public pulpiteer, but because 
it was held to be sheer contrary to the Word of God, and so a 
dreadful thing. We have changed all this. In lieu of the 
robust and hearty conscientiousness which animated Baxter, for 
instance, there has come up a dull and easy indifferentism. 
Devout men of Puritan proclivities in the Church a hundred 
years ago were earnest in maintaining the supreme necessity, 
not only of the Catholic creeds, but also of the sacramental 
forms, even though they too often disparaged their mystical in- 
fluences. Now-a-days reverend sbellens will not hesitate to 
declare from the pulpit that that is not the Body of Christ 
which in a few minutes they will in the office declare to be 
indeed the Body of Christ; they will not shrink trom declaring 
that there is no blessing in the Bread and Wine, no conveyance 
of spiritual life in the waters of the Font. And what is this but 
Quaker doctrine, made palateable by the infusion of a devotional 
sentiment? Friends have been telling us all along of baptisms 
of the soul; of the droppings of the blood of Christ within - and 
the sustaining help of his luminous presence. They believe 
that they have attained all these gracious communications with- 
out sacraments, as a reward, it may be, for their consistent 
witnessing against those moter | and superstitious obser- 
vances. Is it not analogous teaching, such as would have been 
sternly reprobated by the founders of the Puritan school in the 
Church of England, to quietly ignore, or notice only to dis- 
parage, the sacraments of the Gospel ? There is a whole world 
of significance in the self-chosen title of Friend. It involves 
the unconscious admission that Friends occupy a different posi- 
tion in the economy of grace from those who profess and call 
themselves Christians. The Friend is as much above a Disciple 
as he is below that nearer relationship into which we are brought 
by Christ, whereby and wherein we are made partakers of the 
Divine nature. It seems providential that when the mysteries 
were abandoned, the correlative designation of the Divine Life 
was abandoned also, that the mystical title of the ministerial 
office should be angrily protested against, or quietly relinquished. 
This is intelligible enough within the Society of Friends. But 


within the Church it is a portentous thing. Quaker principles 
are stealthily undermining at this day the fortress they vainly 
strove to overthrow by open force two hundred years ago. In 
the presence of this fact it is simply unreasonable to speak of 
any real decline of the Society. ‘The fact is, it is unconsciously 
acquiring triumphs which it never anticipated. It is propagating 
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itself after a new fashion. There are those among us who be- 
lieve that the renunciation by the Pope of his temporal dignities 
would result in an incredible increase of his spiritual influence. 
It is very probable that in the same way the Society, by gradually 
laying aside its outward forms and traditionary attire, may come 
at last to occupy more than its original dominion. 

As a brotherhood or sisterhood within the Church, could 
they be induced to put on the wedding garment of sacramental 
grace,! how valuable might Friends prove. How much might 
we learn from unrestrained intercourse with them. In clerical 
meetings or in clerical work how useful would be the grace of 
stillness poured upon the lips, and the inworking charm of 
silence; to wait upon God, until He is pleased to give the 
impulse and direction from within: to suspend, with this in 
view, the energies of one’s own will, and to shrink from our 
own ‘creaturely activities.’ If it be as we believe it to be, that 
the Christian is something more than the friend of God, he 
should form a higher and holier estimate of himself, at no time 
forgetting the dignity and responsibility of his words and deeds. 
There is that in the Christian which is more and loftier than 
conscience. Forgetting this, acknowledging no higher guide 
than conscience, he consents to place himself on the same level 
with unregenerate mankind. But to what marvellous privileges 
has the Divine Spirit raised him! He is a partaker of the flesh 
and bone of God: he is enlivened with his life; he is, so to 
speak, minded with the ‘mind of Christ.’ He has, through 
grace, that ‘ presence which disturbs with the joy of elevated 
thoughts ;’ but it is through faith he recognises the super- 
natural endowment. Let us understand aright the Quaker doc- 
trine of the light within: that it is not a figurative humanity, 
an epiphany on man of the Divine nature, unconditioned by the 
Incarnation, but the very Being of the second Adam propagating 
itself among the elect Feta. the power which effected the 
Resurrection of Jesus; let us thus understand ‘the light within,’ 
and we restore to its proper position in the order of the faith 
one of the most precious and needful of Catholic verities, for 
we are fearfully, as well as wonderfully made. In the vivid 
words of a Catholic mystic,—‘ Felix homo est, cui presto est 
‘cum voluerit, habere filium Deum. O quanta est dignitas 
‘ hominis filium habere Deum! et quanta est nobilitas anime 
‘ Christum Jesum habere sponsum! Sancta ergo anima et veri 
‘sponsi amica ad dilecti sui adventum summo cum desiderio 
‘ inhiare et parata et expedita esse ut pulsantem amicum absque 
‘ulla dilationis injuria posset suscipere et vocanti cum omni 





1 See a curious note in Wordsworth on the Gospels, S. Matt. xxii. 12. 
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‘ alacritate occurrere; ne subito et inopinate adveniens, minus 
‘ promptam et minus ornatam inveniat: vel diu exclusus, diu- 
‘ tine prestolationis ullam molestiam sustineat. Aliud est autem 
‘ cum ipso intrare, atque aliud est ad ipsum exire. Ibi animam 
‘ad seipsam revertitur et cum dilecto suo usque ad intima 
‘ cordis sui penetralia ingreditur: hic extra semetipsam ducitur 
‘ et ad sublimia contemplanda sublevatur.’ ! 

And so an end. It is well said in this memoir that William 
Forster left his mark for good on every thing he set hand to. 
We may be popularly better acquainted with other names of 
Quakerly renown; but the prolonged existence, and the in- 
creased usefulness of the Society is due, we believe, to the 
influence of William Forster. From the schools in Tennessee, 
founded by Americans in affectionate remembrance of his devo- 
tion; from the schools in the valleys of the Alps, raised through 
his own exertions, the hearts of rescued childhood are uncon- 
sciously invoking the blessings of Heaven on his name. And 
we, in our degree, can gratefully offer thanks and praise to the 
Giver of all goodness for the life, and for the death of, if not 
the last, this Worthiest of Friends. 





1 Tractatus de Interiori Domo, cap. XL. This treatise, long attributed to Hugo 
a Sancto Victore, and now printed among the works of 8. Bernard (M. Migne’s 
reprint; it will be found vol. iii. p. 507) would prove a very useful manual for 
candidates for Holy Orders, if reprinted. 





Art. V.—Miss Berry's Journals and Correspondence. Edited 
by LApy Tueresa Lewis. Longman. 


WE can hardly assume in the majority of our readers any very 
definite associations with Miss Berry’s name. In certain sets no 
name was once more familiar, or would suggest itself earlier as an 
example of a distinguished woman, and with many it still lives as 
a very definite remembrance ; but social fame has limits which 
narrow with wonderful rapidity ; and influential as was Miss 
Berry’s circle of friends, and important as were the events in 
which she was more or less concerned as a trusted confidant or 
privileged spectator—she never attained what can be called 
publicity, that general recognition which popular authorship or 
chance circumstances give to others, holding them somewhat 
longer in the world’s memory. For ourselves, on taking up the 
first of these three handsome, bulky volumes, and knowing Miss 
Berry only as a woman of fashion, of high social reputation, who 
lived to a great age, retaining much of the prestige of younger 
days, we could not but wonder how the other two were to be filled ; 
or how the circumstance of her having been admired by Horace 
Walpole, when she was little past her girlhood, and he a septua- 
genarian, on which fact hangs her title to fame with many of her 
critics, should justify such an enormous expenditure of paper and 
printing. The fact is that reviewers have a way of judging by first 
volumes. Itis also certain that those passages in the favoured first 
volume, that can be read without the aid of the paper cutter, have 
the luck of being universally selected for quotations—hence the 
prominence that , Be been given to Walpole’s name in every notice 
of the work; while really for the general reader who values 
biography as throwing light on the history and character of the 
times in which a life is spent, it advances in interest as it 
proceeds, and the third volume, for its topics and its appeal to 
general sympathies, is likely to find many more readers than 
the first; that is, if it is allowed a fair chance, which the last 
volumes of large undertakings seldom are. 

Unless everything that certain persons write and say is im- 
portant, there are a vast many of Horace Walpole’s letters in this 
collection which are not important enough to be preserved. Some; 
indeed, are utterly frivolous, not seldom painfully so from the 
evidences they bear of a mind unstrung and disorganised pre- 
vious to its final decay. There is a stage in the life of the intellect, 
when its vivacity continues unimpaired, but in which the balance 
fails; and there follows an effusion, an expansion, a softening in 
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one direction, under the breaking down of the old habitual self- 
restraint ; all resulting in a certain exposure, as the reader feels it. 
A few letters would have answered the purpose of the dozens 
devoted to prove that "poor Horace Walpole at seventy-four 
was entirely fascinated by the attractions of the handsome, intel- 
ligent woman of twenty-five, to whom he was introduced at the 
critical moment when his mind, and perhaps heart, needed some 
new sensation ; and when his old cynicism, of which there was cer- 
tainly a strong infusion in his nature, was losing its power to amuse 
and satisfy. Even if the infinite repetition of protestations and 
flatteries, of anxieties, qualms, and misgivings as to the light in 
which his homage might appear to a young beauty and to the 
world, which he feared so much, does tend to raise our respect 
for her attractions, and to assure us of what we are willing to 
believe, that she might have been Lady Orford, if she would, 
the end is gained at an expense of space wholly unsuited to the 
subject. If books were still bought, as of old, by individuals, not 
by Rieey companies (limited), this could not be ; some stringent 
system of selection must be resorted to, where the purse of the 
consumer and the space on his book shelves must alike be con- 
sulted, But in the business of choice, the work of weighing com- 
parative values is now deputed to the reader ; he has a bundle of 
papers put before him in a legible form, and perhaps after all, and 
taking the new lavish method as a natural result of changed 
circumstances, the task of judging for oneself is not unamusing 
or uninstructive. 

We have begun with Horace Walpole’s share in the work be- 
fore us, because he is really the hero of the first volume, and also as 
having laid the foundation for Miss Berry’s remarkable success in 
society. All that has been published before either of his letters 
or himself, concerns the youth and prime of his powers ; here we 
have the picture of his old age, a we are admitted into some 
secrets about himself, which earlier in life he would not willingly 
have betrayed. His exceeding anxiety for news, his passion for 
gossip, the machinery. by which he indulged these tastes, are 
more upon the surface, and are more an end, and not means to 
some more dignified end, than they would once have claimed to 
be. In some respects his character strikes the reader in a new 
light ; he is more amiable than we are used to see him. In fact 
the prostration of his whole interest, influence, and faculties to the 
service of these new-found friends,—his ‘ two wives,’ as he calls 
the sisters, in order to disguise his hopeless devotion to the elder,— 
is a new feature, and strikes us as not a little pathetic. Nor is it 
any light testimony to the lady that she should have been able 
to maintain this supremacy without any sacrifice of dignity, pro- 
priety, or A ke sm securing the best and most creditable 
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advantages from this peculiar and somewhat embarrasing friend- 
ship, and steering successfully through all the difficulties which 
would have beset most women in her position. He first became 
acquainted with these ladies in 1788, and thus describes them 
to Lady Ossory :— 


‘If I have picked up no recent anecdotes on our common (writes he), I 
have made a much more, to me, precious acquisition. It is the acquaint- 
ance of two young ladies of the name of , whom I first saw last 
winter, and who accidentally took a house here with their father for the 
season, &c. &c. Their story is singular enough to entertain you. * * * 
Mr. Berry has since carried his daughters for two or three years to France 
and Italy, and they are returned the best-informed and the most perfect 
creatures I ever saw at their age. They are exceedingly sensible, entirely 
natural and unaffected, frank, and, being qualified to talk on any subject, 
nothing is so easy and agreeable as their conversation, nor more apposite 
than their answers and observations. The eldest, I discovered by chance, 
understands Latin, and is a perfect Frenchwoman in her language. The 
younger draws charmingly, and has copied admirably Lady D.’s — 
which I lent, though for the first time of her stenting colours, ey 
are of pleasing figures. Mary, the eldest, sweet, with fine dark eyes, that 
are very lively when she speaks, with a symmetry of face that is the more 
interesting from being pale; Agnes, the younger, has an agreeable sensible 
countenance, hardly to be called handsome, but almost. She is less ani- 
mated than Mary, but seems, out of deference to her sister, to speak sel- 
domer, for they dote on each other, and Mary is always praising her sister’s 
talents. I must even tell you they dress within the bounds of fashion, 
though fashionably; but without the excrescences and balconies with 
which modern hoydens overwhelm and barricade their persons—in short, 
good sense, information, simplicity, and ease characterise the Berrys. 
And this is not particularly mine, who am apt to be prejudiced, but the 
universal voice of all who know them. The first night I met them I would 
not be acquainted with them, having heard so much in their praise that I 
concluded they would be all pretension. The second time, in a very small 
company, I sat next to Mary, and found her an angel both inside and out. 
Now, I do not know which I like best ; except Mary’s face, which is formed 
for a sentimental novel, but it is ten times fitter for a fifty times better 
thing—genteel comedy. This delightful family comes to me almost every 
Sunday evening, as our region is too proclamatory to play at cards on the 
seventh day.’—Vol. i. pp. 151, 152. 


From this first meeting in 1788 to 1797, when he died, the 
acquaintance, thus commenced, formed his principal happiness— 
the avowed consolation and joy of his life. For these sisters he 
planned and thought and collected news in their absence ; and 
when within reach, he was never content out of their society. As 
@ specimen out of so large a field, take one of his letters to Miss 
Berry abroad, and when he was hoping for her return. The 
whole strain is so opposed to the commonly received idea of 
the man, that nothing but that tender sentiment which a fear of 
ridicule leads him to disclaim, can account for it 

‘How cruel to know you ill at such a distance! how shocking to must 


have patience, when one has none! I do “~~ I shall have another line 
this week, and yet the wind is westwardly! Your fever, I am persuaded, 
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was no slight one. Your fétes and balls and the heat have occasioned your’ 
illness ; you both left England in search of health, and yet have done as 
much as you could have performed in London, where at least the cold can 
tolerate crowds and fatigue. Nor have you been temperate even since 
your fever ; you have aired too long, and why see four or five persons so 
soon, and sit up with them till eleven? All this kind Agnes has owned, 
tho’ she says she is perfectly easy about you—can I be so, who may be a 
week without knowing whether you have had no return? I longed to see 
Agnes’s writing, and she never could have sent it more apropos, since 
there was occasion for it—you yourself were both kind and unkind to 
write so much—but burn the French! why write so much about them ? 
For heaven’s sake be more careful ; you are both of you delicate and far 
from strong. You bid me take care of myself—to what purpose do I 
cocker myself against November, if you two fling away your healths—nay, 
I will now not look so early as to November. Do not, I implore you, set 
out in great heats. Fatigue and hot bad inns may lay you up where there 
is no assistance. Oh ! I now feel again all the aversion I felt last year to 
y" journey! Travel slowly, I beseech you; I had rather wait months for 
ou, than have you run any risk. Surely you will keep very quiet till you 
gin y" journey, and perfectly recruit your health. Dear Mr. Berry, exert 
your authority, and do not suffer them to be giddy and rash, nor plunge 
into any more diversions,’—Vol. i. pp. 321, 322, 

His style, formed on a different view of life, and little employed 
upon the affections, is weak and declamatory, when the heart seeks 
to express itself. It is, we consider, scarcely fair to give us many 
such sentences as ‘if I persisted in adding to this (letter), I could 
‘ only specify a million more of apprehensions and execrations of 
‘your journey,’ and so on. Or, because he had expressed a 
wish for their return, ‘Oh! I shall abhor myself—yes, abhor 
‘myself, if I have drawn you into the smallest risk, or even incon- 
‘venience.’ A certain simplicity is necessary to give such fears 
dignity. He is himself alive to this weak point, for after an out- 
burst of grief at the fate of Marie Antoinette, which for once tells 
much better for his heart than his head, he enjoins Miss Berry in 
such anxious terms to show this letter to no one, that the editor 
has just scruples in giving it to the light even now. The tragedy 
of life was at all times terrible to his nerves ; he owns to shutting 
his eyes designedly on it whenever he could. Thus he writes 
in reply to one of her letters :— 

‘You was right in concluding I should disapprove of y" visiting hos- 
_— One ought to surmount disgust where it is one’s duty, or one can 

o any good, or perform an act of friendship ; but it is a rule with me to 
avoid any disagreeable object or idea, where I have not the smallest power 
of redress or remedy. I would not read any of the accounts of the earth- 
quakes in Sicily and Calabria ; and when I catch a glimpse of a report of 
condemned malefactors to the Council, I clap my finger on the paragraph, 
that I may not know when they are to suffer, and have it run in my head. 
It is worse to go into hospitals—there is contagion into the bargain. I 
have heard of a French princess, who had a taste for such sights, and once 
said, “Il faut avouer, que j’ai vi aujourd’hui une agonie magnifique.” 
Your tender nature is not made for such spectacles ; and why attrist it, 
without doing any service? One needs not recur to the index of the book 
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of creation to hunt for miserable sufferers. What would I give not to 
have heard the calamities fallen on the heads of the King and Queen of 
France! I know no more yet than of their being betrayed and stopped 
at Clermont, and ordered back to Paris, with their children! What super- 
abundance of woe !’—Vol. i. p. 307. 

This is the constitution to which gossip is the most perfectly 
congenial. The trifles of the day, the doings of our neighbours, 
are welcome not only as feeding curiosity and providing novelty, 
but as rescuing the mind from vague fears, from the peril of 
falling unawares and for want of other refuge upon the more 
solemn startling circumstances of life, and all the train of 
thoughts that haunts them. Nothing terrible was endurable to 
Horace Walpole till its horrors were quenched in the ludicrous, 
as in this saying of the French princess. It was in this way that he 
could think of death—even his own death, which he was fully 
aware could not be far distant: he turned it into gossip, some- 
thing for the town to talk about: and thus the vaguest of all 
terrors was entrenched in what Charles Lamb has called ‘the 
sweet security of streets,’ and associated with commonplace 
people and their modes of viewing things. In the same way the 
pains which crippled him are domesticated agreeably enough :— 

‘Your Corydon does not forget that he is seventy-four, nor conceal one 


—_ of his rheumatism. His dread of being gone before November 
oes not look as if he thought himself immortal. I cannot finish with my 


own hand, for yesterday weg, I had a good deal of pain, the incorpo- 


rated acciety of rheumatism and gout have got down to my elbow and 
wrist. * * * I slept last night without waking, but if I want still more 
gout, I think I can draw upon my right knee, where there seems a little in 
store for me.’—Vol. i. pp. 314, 315. 


He knew the world too well to complain of his maladies in 
set terms; he must make a joke of them and render them 
amusing to his friends, or he feared to degenerate in their minds 
into a commonplace example of old age. So long as he could 
play with his infirmities they might forget them in him. 

As for his taste—that taste with which he sought to imbue 
her—we detect, what is excusable in old age, and is perhaps 
better than blind prejudice in favour of what has been, a readi- 
ness to be caught by the new and pretty,—a want of power to 
discriminate between gold and tinsel, > am and reality, which 
betrays the weakness of his whole line in this respect. He is 
in transports over Darwin’s Botanic Garden, which he classes 
with the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ and King’s College Chapel as above 
all rule. In his Gothic proclivities and turn for the romantic 
and picturesque, he may be regarded as a pioneer and herald of 
our own century’s feelings on these points, yet he does not show 
any sense of the meaning and tendencies of what his fancy 
approves. He likes the ‘ pageantry of popery,’ and regrets ‘ the 
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decay of that religion’ as he does ‘the proscription of the 
heathen deities,’ because truth and reason seem to him dull 
things ; and he cherishes such knowledge of art as he had 
because it is not useful, because it has nothing to do with man’s 
interests. ‘I never understood anything useful,’ he writes. He 
cultivated no taste under the notion of doing anybody any good 
by it. Many people are in his frame of mind among ourselves, 
it is true, but it is the fashion at least to affect some deeper 
purpose. For him, he prefers the avowal, ‘I have a true regard 
‘for nonsense, on which I have lived man and boy for longer 
‘than I will say.’ 

Though much in these letters shows him under the conditions 
of age and sickness, his mind in a degree shaken and affected 
by them, there are abundant touches of his old manner, in turns 
and quaint stories, and such knowledge of the world as is gained 
by a keen observer of one aspect of society, and one only, for he 
was exclusive to the core. His hatred of Dr. Johnson is well 
known: he shuddered at his solecisms, called his set vulgar, and 
was not a little indignant at social fame and success out of the 
charmed regions of the polite world. Once, it may be remem- 
bered, there was an attempt to bring the two together ; the lofty 
contempt of the fine gentleman reads strangely now. 


‘ Johnson’s blind a and known brutality kept me aloof; nor did 


I ever exchange a syllable with him: nay, I do not think I was in a room 
with him six times in my days. 

‘The first time, I think, was at the Royal Academy. Sir Joshua said, 
“Let me present Dt Goldsmith to you:” hedid. ‘Now I will present 
Dt Johnson to you.” “No,” said I, “Sir Joshua ; for D* Goldsmith, pass 
—but you shall wof present Dt Johnson to me.’—Vol. i. p. 305. 


Liberalism, out of his own set, was equally repugnant. It 
takes us by surprise to read the epithets applied to a name 
now associated only with children’s books. 


‘Their Amazonian allies, headed by Kate Macaulay and the virago Bar- 
bauld, whom Mr. Burke calls our Poissardes, spit their rage at eighteen - 
pence a head, and will return to Fleet Ditch, more fortunate in being for- 
gotten than their predecessors immortalized in the “ Dunciad.”’—Vol. i. 
p. 268. 


The clique at Strawberry Hill had a language of allusions 
into which he wished to initiate his favourite. The following is 
rather a gentle self-satire than a strong disavowal of selfishness ; 
but the story is a good one :— 

‘Strawberry Hill, Thursday night, Aug. 20, 1789. 

‘If the worst comes to the worst, I think I can secure you a house at 
Teddington, a very comfortable one, very reasonably, and a more agreeable 
one than the Cecilian destination at Bushy-gate; at least, more agreeable to 
my Lord Castlecomer, for it is nearer to me by half. That Strawberry pro- 
verb I must explain to you for your future use. There was an old Lady 
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Castiecomer, who had an only son, and he had a tutor called Roberts, who 
happened to break his leg. A visitant lamented the accident to her lady- 
ship. The old Rock replied, “ Yes, indeed, it is very inconvenient to my 
Lord Castlecomer!” This saying was adopted 40 years ago into the phra- 
seology of Strawberry, and is very expressive of the selfish apathy towards 
others, which refers everything to its own centre, and never feels any 
shock that does not vibrate to its own interest.’—Vol. i. p. 184. 

To set off his devotion to the ‘Miss Berrys he likes to contrast 
it with his cynicism towards the world at large. ‘ With all my 
‘ warmth for those I love, I- have a rebuffing coldness, that does 
‘not glue people to a chair in my house.’ And, himself a gossip, 
he is bitter against both gossips and talkers, especially those 
‘righteous scorpions that will not touch a card, and yet meddle 
‘with everybody’s affairs with which they have nothing to do,’ 
and who had been drawing inferences as to the nature of feelings 
which had been roused in him to agony on the report of an 
accident to Miss Berry’s nose, ‘that beautiful nose,’ as he apo- 
strophises it to the sufferer, One female acquaintance, whom 
he nicknames Lady Clackmannan, comes in for many hits. 

‘Lady Clackmannan was here this morning ; puss jumped into her lap. 
I said, “ Mad™, do you dislike cats?” ‘Oh, no! I like all dumb crea- 
tures.” Aye, thought I, and so do I, but I am not the better,’—Vol. i. 
p. 310, 

For him, he avowedly gave himself, without a doubt of the 
dignity of the employment, to the one task of collecting and 
propagating the news of the day; and, indeed, a very useful 
task it often was, when news might be said to be in solution, not 
condensed into a gigantic Zimes sheet. He was, in fact, the 
editor of all floating gossip, social and political; and was not 
happy till he had put it on paper in as true and succinct a form 
as his style and penetration could compass. In pressing his 
young friend not to tire herself with writing anything but 
reports of their own health and movements, he says, ‘ all Europe 
is engaged to furnish me with articles.’ To hear, to weigh, to 
report only correct information, was his one business, on which 
he brought all his cepa to bear. ‘ I often,’ he says, ‘lay the 
eggs of my journal two or three days before they are hatched ;’ 
the process of incubation being one of sifting and testing. ‘There 
is nobody he hates so much as the man or woman whe brin 
him false news, not so much we are forced to believe for the sin 
of scandal or false-witness, as for scrapes they occasionally be- 
trayed him into in reporting not truth but truth’s ‘ toadeater 


Miss ag say.’ Throughout the French Revolution he reports 


all the changes, eccentricities, and horrors as they reach him 
from private sources; his royalist bias being strongly tempered 
by a general contempt for French statesmen and nodlesse, and 
a particular dislike of the invasion of emigrants, so that his first 
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sensation on a rumour of reaction is that he may stand a chance 
of being rid of these invaders of his peace. Even the weather is 
a subject of daily report, and we gather that the summer of 
1793 closely resembled the delightful one we have been enjoying 
in 1865, and which no one able to enjoy it ought ever to forget. 
On Sept. 27 he says :-— 

‘This summer, the sweetest-tempered ever born in England, has quite 
recovered its good humour, and to-day been enchanting with primeval 
verdure.’—Vol. i. p. 390. 

Again, Oct. 9, ‘this immortal summer ;’ and Oct. 15 :— 


‘As the summer improves every day this autumn, I have just been at 
Cliveden, lest it should grow so hot that I should be tanned if I staid till 
November,’—Vol. i. p. 398. 

And in November— 

‘ You will perhaps ask why I am still here in the middle of November ? 
because in any other year, such a day as this fourteenth of November 
would have been thought very fine and warm in the end of August.’— 
Vol. i. p. 414. 

And even later, when he has to record fog and rain, his praises 
are renewed with a tenderness which show the keen sensibility 
of his nature to all external influences :— 

‘Sunday was as bad, and I resolved to go to London on Thursday; but 
yesterday and to-day have fallen on their knees, and beseeched me to sta; 
a week longer, promising to be as fine as it has been these six months, an 
so indeed they are—as soft, and of a rich golden colour over all the trees, 
that Golconda is not more magnificent,’—Vol. i. p. 415. 

But we have dwelt, agg a too long on the character of 
a —_ who in this case is but the introduction to our main 
subject. 

There is this to be said for the interest of Miss Berry’s ‘ Memoir 
and Correspondence,’ that it represents a character and career 
which the nineteenth century can neither form nor offer sco 
for. It would not be possible in our day for a woman, merely 
her personal merits, accomplishments, and manners, to establish 
herself in the position Miss Berry attained and held to the end. 
Society can scarcely be more exclusive now than it used to be, but 
circumstances make it appear so, in that any member of the 
higher middle class, merely distinguished by personal advan- 
tages, finds it more impossible than ever it was before to attain 
a freedom and independent footing in it. There are not many 
women, to be sure, endowed with Miss Berry’s profound sense 
of her own value and claims; or if such an one did exist now, 
she could hardly have these elements tempered and held in 
check by so much sense, perception, and knowledge of the 
world, As far as we can see, Miss Berry’s imposing qualities 
were as little associated with vanity as might be: indeed, no 
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praise elated her much, for it scarcely came up to her quiet 
sense of her own deserts. Nor did her beauty disturb her 
equilibrium ; she felt it no more than a fitting and necessary 
covering for the qualities and capacities within. Such a person, 
while aiming at success in life, could not easily be thrown off her 
balance by any seeming triumphs. On the contrary her whole tone 
is one of disappointment and ill-usage, and of failure in the 
ends for which she felt herself best adapted. To the world we 
are satisfied that Miss Berry did really appear attractive, en- 

ging, gracious, lovable; but it strikes us that the reader 
Fas mainly to take other people’s word for it. It must have been 
because she was all this,—and for no other reason that we can 
see,—because the great world liked her so much, that they 
courted her, sought, more than her acquaintance, her friendship and 
‘Gntimate society; but it is not always easy to understand why. 
She liked it so well and felt towards it such a natural affinity, 
that we soon see anybody without a title, or at least looking for- 
ward to a place in the peerage, must have something very special 
to show toentitle him to the honour of Miss Berry’s acquaintance ; 
and yet her birth and fortune furnish no clue to the reason of 
this acknowledged and received fact, and no one with her pre- 
tensions in these respects could now even propose to herself 
the standing which she at once took as her due. 

We perceive that three grievances, never being out of Miss 
Berry’s mind, helped her to maintain her place by enabling 
her to undervalue it. The first was, that she did not inherit her 
great uncle’s immense fortune, which he preferred to leave to a 
nephew more agreeable to him personally than her father, and 
who had sons to perpetuate his name; the next, that she was not 
born a man, but was restricted by her sex to a narrow field of 
ambition ; and the third, that the exacting claims of society with- 
held her from acquiring the literary distinction which she felt to 
lie within her reach. A certain sense of ill-usage colours every 
intimate personal self-study or compassion. She is not what she 
might have been, or ought to have been, had things gone entirely 
well with her. The reader less favoured by society, condemned 
to what seems by contrast a thoroughly dull life, unenlivened b 
the world’s sparkle, or splendour of any kind, scenic or intel- 
lectual, may learn a lesson from the regrets of this woman of the 
world, who had the entrée of it all, was admitted to its most 
charmed circles, and received into the confidence of those who 
were prominent in the most important public concerns of a stir- 
ring and eventful time, and yet felt her time wasted, her vocation 
missed, and life often—generally when she took pen in hand— 
a weariness and a disappointment, a manguée existence, as she 
terms it. Yet as far as we can see, she had less reason to com- 
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plain of the world than most men or women either. Her friends 
stood by her; age did not bring to the single woman the neglect 
that so often attends it—the prestige lasted. We find her at the 
uninteresting ages of fifty, sixty, and seventy, taking a prominent 
share in the most august celebrations ; for example, sitting by 
the Duke of Wellington at a state dinner in Paris, after Water- 
loo, conversing with him confidentially, and receiving courtesies 
from the Emperor of Russia at the Peace; féted by Louis Phil- 
lippe. We find her the correspondent of ministers of state, and 
consulted by men of influence. Lord John Russell is recom- 
mended to her as a young man of promise. Authors, author- 
esses, artists, actors, seek her patronage. Sydney Smith wrote 
witty notes to her, and what is much more, corrected her manu- 
scripts. So did Jeffrey. Mde. de Staél sought her society, and 
lavished all the charm of her conversation upon her; and the 
Princess of Wales, while such an attention could be considered 
in any sense an honour, courted her; and not one of all these 
distinctions took her fora moment by surprise, or as anything 
more than natural to her position. 

We have called her a woman of the world, and such she was 
in the received sense, but it was also in the most dignified and 
respectable sense. There must have been a nobleness about her, 
a freedom from low ungenerous aims, a power of strong, though 
scarcely warm attachment, and a desire to be of some use in life, 
though this did not lead to any effects according to our modern 
ideas of woman’s usefulness. Mde. de Staél, it seems, pro- 
nounced Miss Berry ‘ by far the cleverest woman in England.’ 
Such a character this book does not bear out. There is not a 
hint by which we may form an idea of her conversation. The 
editor, in recording her own impressions, and speaking of her 
strong understanding and energetic mind, admits that the lighter 
graces and gifts which spring from a lively imagination, were 
wanting in her, and that she was deficient in poetry. And, in 
fact, the book itself furnishes some comparisons not compli- 
mentary to its main subject. Her vers de societé are not to com- 
pare to her cousin, Miss Seton’s; her descriptions of foreign 
travel are heavy, contrasted with Mrs. Damer’s bright records of 
her Spanish tour ; and there is nothing of Miss Berry's to equal 
in spirit, and power to bring a mind and a situation before us, 
like Lady Charlotte Lindsay’s account of her own share 
in Queen Caroline’s trial, and her perplexities of feeling under 
the strange circumstances in which she found herself. e must 
conclude that Miss Berry’s speciality was manner, a thing that 
comprehends, we need not say, a great deal more than de rt- 
ment. Perfect mistress of herself, never carried away or misled 
by present scenes or circumstances, never too much dazzled or 
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attracted to forget in the present the real business of her life ; 
always mindful of herself, and taking for granted that her post 
in every scene was a considerable one, her self-reliance sustained 
itself without the backing of rank, wealth, state, and responsi- 
bility which are needed to produce an imposing manner in others. 
And in this word manner, of course, tact is included. Her tact 
must have been consummate to hold her own in the society in 
which she moved, and yet to show the degree of deference which 
can never really be dispensed with by persons of actual rank from 
those who have none. If she had been vain of her position, 
she could not have succeeded as she did, for vanity misleads and 
turns the head; it was because she had a secret ambition which 
all this did not satisfy, that she took her place so naturally, and 
with that fault-finding tone which people are in the habit of 
bestowing on their natural position, Perhaps no one can be suc- 
cessful in such a life as hers without being fit for something 
better, and therefore being subject to periods of acute dissatisfac- 
tion. And here we arrive at the great want and deficiency of 
the character before us. Without being irreligious in any posi- 
tive sense, without opposing herself actively either to doctrine or 
practice, conforming, indeed, to outward religious observances, 
she found in religion nothing to occupy her mind, and she de- 
liberately dismissed it as a subject of thought. Thus her inti- 
mate friend Mr. Greathead, with whose family she had been 
staying, and where she mentions receiving the sacrament in a 
quiet country church with greater satisfaction than in London, 
recommended her to read theology. Her answer she records in 
her journal :— 

‘He then in the most kind and flattering manner recommended some 
stiff theological reading, as occupation worthy, as he said, of my active 
mind, I gave him simply and entirely my creed, and the only reason why 
I feared such reading might not sufficiently interest my mind, viz. because 
I have no doubts to solve, and my entire and perfect confidence in the 
dispensations of an all-merciful Creator, makes all lesser points, all subse- 
quent arrangements, wonderfully indifferent tome. I cannot much interest 
myself in the truth of this or that dogma, or the authenticity of this or 


that story. Whether true or false, they can in nothing shake my faith, 
my hopes, and my conviction.’ —Vol. ii. pp. 436, 437. 


What her faith, hope, and conviction were, she-gives us no 
clue to, or what we are to understand by ‘ subsequent arrange- 
ments ;’ the argument practically goes to the conclusion that re- 
ligion is not a subject to engage the mind or the affections. 
That ‘ steady search and unquenchable desire of truth which had 
ever,’ according to her own boast, existed in her mind, found no 
exercise here, and consequently the subject of religion never 
occurs except in passages of vague, if not spurious piety, as 
the following:— : 
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‘ There we once more descended in Rome, after an absence—after a whole 
life !—of thirty-six years! I do not allow myself to reflect; I try not to 
recall even the thoughts of the past. It is useless; it is sad. ‘Tt is my 
duty to the beneficent Being who created me, and in whom and in whose 
will I have boundless confidence, to occupy myself with the present—to 
try to enjoy it, and to recover what I can of an existence which has been 
to me a failure.’ —Vol. iii. p. 261. 

Anything like dogma as such offends her. Whether true or 
false ; its enforcement is a principle radically false: this is her 
stricture on Wilberforce’s and ask More’s books,—‘ The 
‘ world has nothing to do with one’s faith : mine is perfectly satis- 
‘factory to myself,’ and so on. ‘ These things are to be put off 
‘till we shall meet hereafter in some place where we can under- 
‘ stand the subject better ;’ in fact she anticipates the phraseolo 
of the secularists, Asa proof how little of awe any system of faith 
inspired her, there is inserted what is called ‘a Parody on the 
Creed’ from her pen, in which she arranges her opinion of the 
French people in similar clauses, and with some of the terms of 
that sacred composition. It is very profane, and would be more 
so, if she had possessed the skill to maintain her idea throughout. 
However, it seems to have gained her credit as a severe satirist ; 
and was thought clever at the time—a tribute easily gained by pro- 
fanity ? Yet this was not her line, and stands, as far as we see, a 
solitary instance of disrespect for the language of religion. The 
editor, in giving it to the reader, offers as its only excuse the 
general laxity of expression in those days on serious subjects, It is, 
perhaps, consolatory in our own time to find society subject to 
these ebbs and flows, considering that our own light literature is 
painfully at ebb now, so far as reverence towards the language of 
scripture, faith, and devotion is concerned. Yet, little as the 
future occupied her mind, she reproaches herself in the seclusion 
of her journal for having sacrificed habitually the present to a 
future, for having missed enjoyment that presented itself to her 
touch in the longing for something beyond her grasp; and, as she 
found it, unattainable. Nor, though these reflections harmonize 
little with the long life of excitement and constant change which 
—leaving no flower ungathered—it was her choice to live in, do 
we set them down as insincere. She was never happy when 
she sat down jo think. Hers was a nature indeed that could not 
be happy without religion to inspire at once resignation and 
hope, for which her reason only offered her the specious 
shadows. She lived in a constant harassing mistake about 
herself, into which circumstances as well as her own self-esteem 
betrayed her. Her power of understanding, of entering into the 
thoughts and opinions of others, and that charm that a handsome 
accomplished woman can throw into this comprehension,— making 
it seem so much brighter and deeper than it really is,—led the 
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men who conversed with her on their special topics to pay her 
the compliment most valued by women of explaining their views 
as though they wished to draw out her own. She talked with 
‘Malthus on population, with political economists on bullion, with 
soldiers on the conduct of the war, with diplomatists on foreign 
affairs, with literary men on books, with a feeling of equality 
which their tone ericourages ; and yet the power she was showing 
was simply ready apprehension. In what is called originality she 
was much below very inferior woman. The readiness to catch 
a tone, especially the tone, of the world she most valued and re- 
‘spected, was an intuition which sometimes, indeed, led her very 
‘seriously astray. For example, she wrote a comedy after the 
French models with which she was most familiar, which so far 
outraged English ideas of propriety, that its immorality as much 
as its want of sterling wit, condemned it at once. She had not 
judged for herself; she took the morals she assumed to belong to 
the stage without question, just as she acquiesced in the state 
of things in which she lived, though never tempted on her own 
‘part to any departure from strict decorum. The same deficiency 
showed itself in every effort at original composition. Her style 
in letters and in her journal is correct, though without grace ; but 
the moment she began to compose, to draw upon her unassisted 
resources, it is curious to see how confused it was apt to become, 
and this inaccuracy is only a type of the want of grasp of her 
‘subject ; so that her reviewers—friendly reviewers—whose only 
desire was to do her more than justice, were fain to turn from 
— dealing with the matter in hand to personal compliment and 
omage. 

We have enlarged more than some of our readers will think 
the subject warrants upon the claim to distinction of a person 
already passing out of the memory and interests of men. But 
the character of any one who has made him or her self felt as 
a personage in a large influential circle, is worth dwelling upon, 
and in this case we do not see that Miss Berry and other women 
of her class have left any successors in society. As manners 
change, the persons that form and direct them change too. And 
our world has no place for this type. We are afraid that in this 
day men of fashion do not write their best letters; and pay their 

rettiest compliments, to single ladies of sixty, on whichever side 
the fault lies. The business and conduct of society has fallen into 
younger hands. 

Miss Berry’s own account of herself begins with her grie- 
vance. Her father was maternal nephew of a merchant of the 
name of Ferguson of great wealth. This wealth he grew up ex- 
pecting to inherit. She admits that his careless disposition and 

iterary tastes were little suited to the ‘hard, narrow mind’ of 
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the man on whom his fortune depended. It is certain that he 
consulted none of his uncle’s predilections, while a younger 
brother showed talents and disposition more in unison with 
them, getting called hard names in consequence, but, as far as 
we can see, proving himself a much better depository of a 
large fortune ; besides that his marriage, made under his uncle’s 
sanction, brought sons, while the elder brother's, against his 
wishes, brought daughters only. The uncle in due time made 
his intentions known ; he declared the younger nephew his heir, 
and made the eldest nephew an allowance. This natural trans- 
action she terms chousing. She is angry enough with her father 
for allowing himself to be choused out of a great inheritance, 
and yet will not see that the uncle had quite as much reason to 
mistrust weakness as she had to blame it. From henceforth 
the cruel injustice of their fate, as Walpole expresses it, stands 
a subject of respectful condolence, like eaten. losses. She 
is not in the least obliged to her uncle for settling 1,0002. a year 
upon her father, which was extended subsequently to them- 
selves, any more than for the ‘ bare legacy’ of 10,000/. that came 
to him through the will. She was at this time sixteen, and 
with reason regrets that a visit to her relations in Yorkshire 
removed her from the scene of action when the uncle’s death 
was imminent. She already felt herself to be the mainspring 
of the family (her mother having died in her infancy), and such 
she had probably been since the age of twelve, when her extreme 
precocity of mind and person led her father to suppose her a 
woman and her education completed. She would have made 
the old millionaire see things in another light, if any one could ; 
but it was not to be. 

To certain minds the necessity of self-teaching is not an evil, 
but she has reason to regret that to neither herself nor her sister 
had ‘ the least religious education been thought of.’ It was not 
really quite this, but 


*It was in the middle of the age of Voltaire, and his doctrines and his 
wit had been adopted by all the soi-disant Scotch wits. My dear grand- 
mother, indeed, aware of this neglect, made me read the Psalms and chap- 
ters to her every morning ; but, as neither explanation nor comment was 
made upon them, nor was their history followed up in any way, I hated 
the duty and escaped it when I could. The same consequence took place 
by the same dear parent making me read every Sunday to her a Saturday 
paper in the “Spectator,” which, till the middle of life, prevented my ever 
ooking at those exquisite essays, or being aware of the beauties of the 
volumes they were in.’—Vol. i. pp. 7, 8. 


The injustice, as she calls it, of the will made so deep an im- 
pression on this young mind, that for years she could not figure 
the scene without the ‘blood boiling in her veins ’"—not a healthy 
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state of mind, but one, probably, conducive to that early inde- 

ndence and resolution of mind which seems to have determined 

er to defy fate and get on in spite of it. She possessed entire 
ascendancy over her father, and her plans for fitting herself and 
her sister for a leading part in life could not have been laid 
better. From the age of ten she had formed a wish to travel, 
and the first use of their enlarged income, on the death of the 
never forgiven uncle, was to set out on what would then be 
called the grand tour. Through their mother the Berrys were 
connected with good Yorkshire families—Setons and Cayleys; 
from whom they received introductions which served, with the 
Cg of their own beauty and attractions, to admit them into 
the best society abroad. ‘To have travelled, in fact, was then 
a sort of diploma, and the use to which it was to be put was 
not lost on this young girl of scarcely twenty. 


‘ ¢ At Florence was our first stop; and here for the first time I began to 
feel my situation, and how entirely dependent I was on my own resources 
for my conduct, respectability, and success. My father, with the odd inhe- 
rent easiness of his character, had since my mother’s death entirely aban- 
doned the world and all his early acquaintance in it, entirely forgetting 
that on him now depended the success and the happiness of his two 
motherless daughters. I soon found that I had to lead those who ought to 
have led me; that I must be a protecting mother, instead of a gay com- 
panion, to my sister; and to my father a guide and monitor, instead of 
finding in him a tutor and protector. Strongly impressed as I was that 
honour, truth, and virtue were the only roads to happiness, and that the 
love and consideration of my fellow-creatures, and the society in which I 
was about to live, depended entirely on my own conduct and exertions, the 
whole powers of my mind were devoted to doing always what I thought 
right and knew would be safe, without a consideration of what I knew 
would be agreeable, while I had at the same time the most lively sense of 
everything that was brilliant and distinguished, and the greatest desire to 
distinguish myself. 
7 * * * * 

‘In the autumn of 1783, then, we found ourselves at Florence, where 
Sir Horace Mann was still our Minister, and where Lord Cowper, the 
— of the present lord, had taken up his abode for several years, 

ad there married a very handsome English woman of the name of Gore, 
had in every respect a very handsome establishment, by which all the 
good company travelling in Italy were anxious to be admitted. We were 
received most graciously by a letter I brought to Miss Gore, Lady Cowper’s 
sister, who was then living with her.—Vol. i. pp. 12, 13, 14. 


Thus was she launched into the great world, from whose 
es she never after strayed. Kings and princes, grand 
ukes and lesser titles of all degrees, like stars, spangle her 
ages. It was this initiation which gave her. the simplicity for 
which Walpole praises her, and whldh alee made her an autho- 
rity. She had a profound contempt for the mere London 
manner, and kept her own free from insularity by constant 
intercourse with the great world of Paris, besides visits to 
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Switzerland and Italy. It was on her return from this first 
tour, which lasted two years, that she indulged in drawing a 
parallel between her own melancholy and weariness of life at 
twenty-two and Madame Roland’s at twenty-three. If there is 
something ludicrous, there is something sad too, in these con- 
tiguous columns of discontent in which two young women deplore 
their lost illusions and address their souls as ‘Thou.’ Nor does 
Miss Berry come one whit behind the French heroine in her 
mingled contempt and regret for the ‘ aimables faiblesses, les 
douces erreurs, les heureuses préjuges, of her age and sex which 
she had outlived. ‘1 speak frankly,’ the self-address continues, 
* because I love thee, and know that Nature had enriched thee 
‘with all her gifts.’ 

Three years later the sisters formed the acquaintance of Horace 
Walpole. His devotion to Miss Berry, which gives her so great 
a claim on the world’s interest, seems, we cannot but think, to 
have somewhat embarrassed, and even ‘bored her. It was too 
great an advantage and distinction not to be met with a becoming 
return of regard and empressement, moreover, he was an amusing 
and witty adorer, though an antiquated one. But she evidently 
guarded her independence, and would allow neither her time nor 
her movements to be regulated by his importunate craving for 
her society. She wrote to him, she made some sacrifices, but 
they have an air of effort; and lastly, she formed the only strong 
attachment of her life, while every thought and act of hers was 
the object of his surveillance and anxious scrutiny. How he 
took her engagement to General O’Hara, we are not told. The 
affair did not continue long; the lover’s duties took him from 
England, and soon a misunderstanding arose, which ended in a 

anent breach. Report represents him as scarcely worthy of 
er high estimate, though he passed in the world for a man of 
honour. In any quarrel, however, that might arise between them, 
the reader of these journals does not find it necessary to lay all the 
blame to his score. On looking back, she feels that twenty-four 
hours of personal intercourse might have removed difficulties which 
a correspondence could not clear. More perhaps is made than it de- 
serves of the effect of this transient romance upon her happiness. 
There are many people who naturally slip into disappointment 
and fretfulness when they write of themselves; their pen re- 
ports differently from aspect, speech, and manner; it is a mode 
of self-assertion ; for our part we cannot reconcile a lasting ten- 
derness of a very acute nature—one influential on the character 
—with the grotesque, life-long resentment against fate, which 
had not brought her into the world a man. We find her cele- 
brating her sixtieth birthday with the following reflection :— 
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* Sunday, 16th.—Thirty-nine years have passed since I was here on the 
anniversary of this day, when I had reached my twenty-first year. What 
regrets I felt then at having been born a woman, and deprived of the life 
and position which, as a man, I might have had in this world! But I am 
calm and resigned now. I will say no more about it.—Vol. iii, p. 332. 


However she herself could reconcile these conflicting senti- 
ments so far as to find her regrets for General O’Hara indelible, 
the polite world had reason to be satisfied with things as the 
were, for, as Mrs. O’Hara, we can see that she must have bane A 
to another level, and her journal would have had to record, with 
more poignant regrets than ever, the discrepancy between her 
position and her inherent worth. The real lesson of such a life is 
derived from this singular discontent with circumstances. With- 
out any strong actuating religious principle, with hopes and aims 
deliberately restricted to this present visible scene, she felt a 
want and a void which less vigorous natures either would not 
have perceived with the same force, or would have shrunk from 
expressing, even to themselves. If she could have realized that 
fellowship where there is neither male nor female, she would have 
been content, which it was the pride of her inner life to feel she 
was not. 

All Miss Berry’s life was passed in the world, and the scenes 
which she witnessed, and in which she took a part,.must have 
made her in her old age a most attractive chronicle to younger 
generations, as the record of them forms the interest of these 

ages, There was no transaction or event of universal European 
importance in the compass of seventy or eighty years that it did not 
fall in her way to know about through reliable sources not within 
the reach of ordinary observers. Her curiosity never wearied, 
and her skill or luck in being in the way of seeing things or 
persons at critical times is a constant wonder to the reader ; 
’ while a calm, critical temper, which was never carried away by 
indiscriminate admiration of the present, constituted her a trust- 
worthy annalist, though it divests her reports of that picturesque- 
ness and warm colouring that we look for in an eye-witness. 
Thus, we find her first at Paris, not the least dazzled by any- 
thing, and feeling herself at twenty-two, already an habituée of 
the scene, when her only entry is— 


‘ Paris, 1785.—From our great acquaintance in Italy with the King of 
Sweden, Gustavus III., we became very intimate with his ambassador at 
Paris, M. de Staél. He spoke to me in all confidence about his intended 
marriage with Mdlle Neckar. Asked wa: opinion, and consulted me on the 
subject ; but the match was settled.’—Vol. i. p, 147. 


She had previously made this lady’s acquaintance at Lausanne, 
Mdlle. Neckar being sixteen, herself twenty. This early ac- 
quaintance perhaps accounts for her cool tone- towards M. de 
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Staél’s conversational powers which entranced everybody else ; but 
all great talkers bored her; and one is inclined sometimes to 
quarrel with the fate that gave her opportunities which she cared 
for so little as to dismiss Sir W. Scott with ‘Scott narrating, as 
usual!’ and to dwell rather on Sydney Smith’s spirits than his 
wit. There is no record of the French Court in her first visit to 
Paris: her next, of a few hours, is in 1790, when she visits the 
site of the Bastille, and is present at a tumultuous debate of the 
National Assembly; her third, in 1802, is made in company 
with Mrs. Damer, who is about to present to the Grand Consul 
her bust of Fox. Somehow the gift has missed its destination, 
and the ladies are presented to Buonaparte and Josephine with- 
out the importance of a mission. Her comment upon all the 
members of the new régime is unfavourable. Her practised eye 
sees something vulgar and ill-bred in air and manner; nor can 
she get over the absence of powder, the cropped heads of the 
men, and their slovenly dress. She finds all the heroes of th 
day fat, ugly, and black. Buonaparte has nothing kingly ‘in 
‘his mode of reception, and does not know what to say to the 
‘ladies of the circle.’ She had previously seen him at a review. 
Her description is probably just :-— 

‘ Buonaparte himself, as I have already said, was in his undress consular 
uniform, but with silk stockings and small buckles, His hair is very dark, 
and cropped much shorter than it appears on any of his busts, and it does 
not lay well or smoothly upon his head. He by no means struck me as so 
little as I had heard him represented, and as, indeed, he appeared on horse- 
back. His shoulders are broad, which gives his figure importance. His 
complexion, though pale and yellow, has not the appearance of ill health. 
His teeth are good, and his mouth, when speaking, as I saw him in good 
humour, has a remarkable and uncommon expression of sweetness. In- 
deed, his whole countenance, as I saw him in this circle, was more that 
of complacence and quiet intelligence than of any decided penetration and 
strong expression whatsoever. The Man of the Parade and the Man of the 
Circle has left a totally different impression on my mind, and I can hardly 
make the two countenances (one of which I saw so imperfectly) belong to 
the same person. His eyes are light grey, and he looks full in the face of 
the person to whom he speaks, To me always a good sign. Yet, after all 
I have said of the sweetness of his countenance, I can readily believe 
what is said that it is terrible and fire-darting when angry, or greatly 
moved by any cause.’—Vol, ii. p. 189. 


In 1816 we find her there sharing in all the ——— and 


festivities of the Restoration, still an unwearied play-goer, criti- 
cising Talma and Mademoiselle George, and the French drama, 
talking European politics with all the notabilities, dining with 
Pozzo de Borgo, and pronouncing upon Talleyrand thus :— 
‘Could you see him! Such a mass of moral and physical corruption as 
he appears in my eyes, inspires me with sentiments so far from those with 
which I look up to great minds and great exertions, that I should be very 
sorry to be obliged to express what I feel about him. He speaks very 
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little in company at any time, and, Sir Charles says, looked very sulky 
yesterday ; to-morrow, perhaps, he may be in better humour.—Vol. iii, 
p. 77. 


And presently paying her respects to him :— 

*At twelve o'clock we went to Talleyrand’s; that is to say, chez la 
Comtesse Edmond de’ Périgord, his niece, i.e. a daughter of the Duchesse de 
Courland, whom he has separated from his nephew, to whom she was 
married. She is not five-and-twenty, and has a head more like a pretty 
serpent than anything I know. Here we found music again; it was only 
Blangini at the pianoforte, and Mdlle. Renaud and another professor 
singing. The society did not consist of above twenty-five people—all his 
old set of gambling women. 

‘The Duchesse de told that he would hear of little ¢racas- 
series at about her daughter, the Duchesse de and . 
but that she was happy to tell him their connection was quite at an end— 
“Car vous sentez bien tout ce qu’une mére doit éprouver pour l‘honneur 
dune fille, et pour vous dire la vérité, je n'ai jamais fort approuvé cette 
liaison !” ’—Vol. iii. p. 83. 


In 1820 she is again in Paris, entering into all the gaieties of 
the time with a zest which shows us another side of her cha- 
racter from that which her reflections furnish. She has been 
describing (Saturday, 11th of February,) a masked ball—a very 
favourite diversion with her—at which she had met the Duke and 
Duchess de Berri, and goes on :— 


‘ Sunday, 13th.—After having dined at our Ambassador’s, at ten o'clock 
we went to the Duchesse d’Escar’s, who receives every Sunday fortnight 
at her apartment, up three pair of stairs at the Tuileries. Here I remained 
with Mrs. Scott and my sister till past eleven o'clock, when, hearing at 
Madame de la Briche’s some of her society were to disguise themselves 
comically, I resolved to go, and persuade Agnes to accompany me. 

‘We found, instead of the usual quiet meetings at her house, a vrai 
réunion de Carnival; all the younger part of the society costumé or 
travestied, either in the most becoming or the most comical manner. 

‘M. de Mure (a very fat coarse man) admirably costumé en demoiselle, 
waltzing with a young man six feet high, en enfant, and M. Mossion as his 
nurse, all admirably masqued, and all d’une gaieté folle, which seemed to 
communicate itself to all the company. There were no princes, no prede- 
termined fine dresses and rivality of expensive toilets: but everybody 
seemed there for their own amusement, and thoroughly to have attained 
their end. 

‘Soon after twelve, in the height of all this gaiety, I saw a rush to the 
door of the outer room, and learnt that a message had been sent for M. de 
Bethizy (whose wife is one of the Duchesse de Berri’s ladies), which 
message was immediately communicated to M. Ferdinand Chabot, one of 
the Due de Berri’s écuyers, who both immediately fiew away—the Duc de 
Berri having received a coup de poignard & Opéra. It was said to be 
slight—to be nothing—for that he had returned into his box. This was 
all that was known for the first ten minutes, but its effect an the meeting 
I shall never forget. The fiddles ceased ; silence ensued ; gravity more or 
less intense, and in the women amounting to horror, marked every 
countenance, and contrasted singularly with the odd travesties and gay 
costumes of the men. 

*A second and a third arrival of persons sent to inquire brought 
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accounts nearer the truth. By one it was known that nobody had yet 
returned to the Elysée, and by another that he had fainted away, and 
already been bled three times. 

‘ Knowing how unattainable truth ever is, at first, on these occasions, I 
waited no longer ; but, calculating that our Ambassador; from the seclu- 
sion occasioned by the death of our King, might not Have heard of the 
event of the night, we stopped at the door of the Ambassade; with some 
difficulty got in ; found him, as I had guessed, returned home before the 
event had happened, and writing in his cabinet for the next day’s 
courier, 

‘Our intelligence was worthy of a place in his despatches. Still, I had 
no idea, from anything I had heard—considering the exaggeration usual 
on all such occasions—of the real truth, nor of the horrible scene that 
was passing in one of the housekeeper’s rooms at the Opera-house.— 
Vol. iii. pp. 201, 202. 

The next day, and for two or three following, this inexhaustible 
sight-seer is at Chambers of Deputies, where exciting scenes 
were passing, of which she gives the report; and a week later 
she sits down and gives an authentic account of the assassination, 
which is of too sad an interest to be omitted here :— 


‘The Duc de Berri had led the Duchesse away to her carriage near the 
close of the first act of the ballet, intending to return and see the end of 
it himself; had with him neither hat nor greatcoat. Madame de Bethizy 
was in waiting on the Duchesse, and M. de Choiseul (who married Miss 
Parkyns) on the Duc. After they had put the Duchesse and Madame de 
Bethizy into the carriage, both sitting forward in the coach, the valet de 
pied was just shutting the door, with his back turned to the Duc, when a 
man slipped between the horses of the carriage and the sentry at the 
door, and gave the fatal stab. M. de Choiseul saw a man push or pushed 
forward on the Duc de Berri, and thrust him away with his arm before he 
was aware of what he had perpetrated. Nor was the poor wounded man 
himself, for he exclaimed, feeling only a violent blow, “Voila un fier 
brutal ;” but instantly seeing the knife in the wound, “ Je suis assassiné ! 
Caroline, un prétre.” The coach-door was shut, but the poor little Duchesse 
instantly threw herself on it. Madame de Bethizy, a strong young woman, 
seized her with both arms round the body, to prevent her, not knowing at 
all (as she says) whether there were more assassins or an émeute—in 
short, having no clear idea but the one, of preserving the Duchesse, who, 
screaming and struggling, insisted on the door being opened, and in 
springing out of Madame de Bethizy’s arms, tore her glove to pieces, and 
left the impression of her hand on the flesh beneath. She almost fell out 
of the carriage at her husband’s feet, who by this time had fainted, and 
was carried into a room at the Opera, which belongs to the secretary or 
housekeeper of the administration. On recovering his senses in this 
room, le Duc de Berri is said to have exclaimed, “Ah! c’est un jugement 
du ciel que cette chambre!” because it was one where it is said he used 
to give rendezvous to some of the nymphs of the Opera. This is, it 
seems, an extresol, low and meanly furnished. Bed there was none ; two 
chairs were brought, and mattresses from another room, and the Prince 
laid on what is called un lit de sangle—truckle-bed. 

‘Here were shortly collected around him, besides his poor wife, who 
never quitted him for an instant, Monsieur and the Duc and Duchesse 
d’Angouléme—sent for directly to the Tuileries—the Duke of Orleans, 
his wife and his sister, who happened to be at the Opera in their box, with 
their children.’—Vol. iii. pp. 207, 208. 

9 


— 
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From the first the Duke felt himself dying, and had had sent 
for his infant daughter, who was brought through a crowd of 
carriages at a neighbouring ball :— 


‘The poor Duke’s arms had been extended by the surgeons, to assist his 
respiration. He brought them together again to receive, for the last time, 
his infant daughter, and bless her. He then said, “ Mais, j’ai d’autres 
enfans, deux filles, longtemps avant que je vous ai connue, Caroline; que 
je les voie.” Gustave de Coigny instantly went in a carriage from the 
Opera-house to the Rue Neuve des Mathurins, where these children are 
living with their mother—now a decent and well-behaved Englishwoman, 
under the name of Mrs. Brown, who is occupied with nothing but their 
education. 

‘On arriving at the door at that hour of the night, or rather morning, 
he had the greatest difficulty to procure admission. At last, having made 
the servant understand that she was not to disturb her mistress, that he 
only wanted the two children and their maid, who must instantly accom- 
pany him, she told him that the eldest child slept with her mother, so 
that all hope of concealment ceased.’—Vol. iii. pp. 209, 210, 


The children were conducted into his presence, and further 
confessions poured into his brother’s ear :— 


‘He had expressed a great desire to see the King. We must hope, for 
the sake of his character, that like all kings he had been deceived as to 
the real state of the case at his couché, when an accident was mentioned 
by Decazes to have happened to the Duc de Berri at the Opera ; but how 
slight he had chosen to make it, to spare the King’s feelings, we knew not, 
and they certainly needed not such precaution. At two o'clock he was 
sent for ; the danger announced immediate, and the dying man most eager 
tosee him. The King and all his immediate attendants had gone to bed 
as usual, and before they could get him and themselves up, and his carriage 
ready, and the means of putting him é and out of it (which is an opera- 
tion), it was half-past five before he arrived at the Opera-house. 

‘In the intermediate time, nothing could equal the impatience of the 
poor Prince, or exceed the horrors of the people collected around him, in 
a small low room, ill and poorly furnished, and looking perfectly unsuited 
to the guests it contained. It was now crowded with the Princes and 
their immediate attendants ; with all the household of the poor Duke ; 
with the Bishop of Chartres and the Curé of the parish, who had been 
called to administer the succours of religion ; with the Ministers, and 
numbers of medical people, to say nothing of those bringing backwards 
and forwards warm water and other things that they wanted. Amongst 
these persons was a figurante of the Opera, still in her costume de thédtre, 
who had somehow or other fallen into the service without having had time 
to change her dress. 

‘The heat in a low crowded room was excessive, and no light was 
allowed but what was necessary for the surgeons, which showed all the 
horror of his large and ghastly wound, left entirely a découvert to encourage 
the flowing of the blood, with which everything was stained, and the gown 
of Madame de Berri covered! Everybody was waiting for the sound of 
the guards, and longing to announce the arrival of the King to relieve the 
impatience of the poor dying man, who, at every noise of wheels, asked if 
it was not him, and seemed to dread his arriving too late, 4¢ last he 
came, and the Duc de Berri’s first and last words to him, in a now almost 
choked utterance, were “ Grace pour ’homme.” By his great eagerness to 
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obtain merey for the man, and his dread of the King’s not arriving in 
time for him to ask it, he seemed to connect the idea of thus expiating 
his own weaknesses ; and expressed a hope that the great sufferings from 
his wound might spare him others hereafter.’ —Vol. iii. pp. 210, 212. 


He died within half-an-hour. In two more years we find Miss 
Berry dining with the Duke of Orleans at Neuilly, and reporting 
the splendour of his establishment in the attractions of his young 
family :— 


‘On returning to the drawing-rgom, we found all the children there 
(except the two little ones), to the number of six—three sons and three 
daughters ; one cannot see a finer family, nor one which appears better 
brought up, nor more at their ease with their parents. The Duc de 
Chartres tall for his age, and with the prettiest face, but looks perhaps less 
robust than the others. The younger boys that we saw were the Duc de 
Nemours and the Prince de Joinville. The little Princesses, Mdiles. de 
Montpensier, de Valois, and de Beaujolois, all good figures, fair and pretty 
faces. There were two governesses and a tutor with them in the drawing- 
room, gens comme il faut, but appearing on the same footing as a governess 
in an English family. It was very fine weather ; and as the drawing-room 
opened into the garden, everyone went out, and the Duc d’Orleans pro- 
posed a walk.’—Vol. iii. p. 318. 


And eight years later, in 1830, she is again on the spot to 
witness the fall of the reigning king, and to record the rapturous 


burst of applause and general enthusiasm which ushered Louis 
Philippe into his place. At the age of seventy (1834) she is 
magnificently entertained by the king and queen at Fontainbleau, 
and writes an account of the scene, with her testimony to the 
merits of the royal family, to Macaulay, then in India. In 1836 
she records a long confidential talk with the king on polities, which 
shows that, as an old lady, she retained the weight and dignity 
of bearing and expression which throughout her whole lite 
impressed others. 

At home her experiences take the same high ground. A con- 
siderable space is given to her intercourse with, and subsequently 
to the public proceedings of, the unhappy Princess of Wales. 
We must not be hard upon any one who is attracted and won 
over by the attentions and flatteries of persons in the highest 
rank. Nobody can be sure of him or herself, if courted by a 
princess, and admitted into her confidence. But still Miss Berry’s 
favour with Caroline somewhat lowers her in our regard. An 
English lady must have had to lay a strong check on herself at 
any time, we suspect, not to allow her disgust to transpire, when 
admitted to the intimacy of this most unroyal and vulgar of all 
princesses. But, fastidious to an extreme up to a point, it is clear 
that Miss Berry could put up with a good deal under the cover 
of high rank and place. What the princess talked about we are 
not told, but we gather that she had no conversation at all when 
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feeling herself under any restraint. Miss Berry’s first impres- 
sions are thus given. The occasion was a ball at Mr. Hope’s, 
the author of Anastasius, after the princess had stood godmother 
for his child :— 


‘She was holding a circle in the first drawing-room when we came in. 
Soon afterwards all the world went to the statue gallery, where was 
dancing, late in beginning, as usual. Princess of Wales desired Lady 
Sheffield to present me to her. Talked for a minute or two of the Lockes. 
I stood by her chair till somebody else came up, and I got away. I don’t 
think she was taken with me, as she saw, when I did not suppose she did, 
the mien which I made to Lady Sheffield when she first proposed it to me 
—the presentation—which I changed for a proper Court face the moment 
I saw her looking, and the thing inevitable. The last dance before supper 
she danced herself with Lyttelton. Such an exhibition! but that she did 
not at all feel for herself, one should have felt for her! Such an over- 
dressed, bare-bosomed, painted eye-browed figure one never saw! G, 
Robinson said she was the only true friend the Prince of Wales had, as 
she went about justifying his conduct.’—Vol. ii. pp. 379, 380. 


The court face was so excellent a disguise that the princess's 
fancy seems to have been taken, for when, on a sight-seeing visit 
to Strawberry Hill shortly after, the Miss Berrys were inquired 
for. Here he observed that the princess talked a great deal more 
than she looked at anything, and seemed glad to have more 
people to talk to. ‘The charm began to work :— 


‘She was in her very best manner, and her conversation is certainly 
uncommonly lively, odd, and clever. What a pity that she has not a 
grain of common sense! not an ounce of ballast to prevent high spirits, 
and a coarse mind without any degree of mora] taste, from running away 
with her, and allowing her to act indecorously and ridiculously whenever 
an occasion offers! Were she always to conduct herself as she did here 
to-day she would merit the character of having not only a remarkably easy 
and gracious manner, but natural cleverness above any of her peers that I 
have seen, and a good many have at different times fallen under my 
observation. After walking over the house, she was carried into the 
library, where refreshments were prepared. Of these she did not taste, 
but proposed our all sitting down, which we did for about half an hour, 
then departed with a thousand thanks to Mrs. Damer, and shaking us all 
by the hand. She had with her the little boy whom she brings up. Some 
= body’s son at oe pen and whom she would do well to put to school, 

ut does very ill to take about with her during his holidays. She is not 
of a disposition to want either the amusement or endearing tenderness of 
a child ; and, after all that has been said of her, one may easily guess 
what may be said of this little boy about seven or eight years old.’—Vol. 
ii, p. 388. 


Lady Charlotte Campbell, afterwards married to Colonel 
Lindsay, a life-long friend of the Miss Berrys, was, as some 
may remember, the princess’s lady of the bed-chamber, a position 
which subsequently caused her infinite embarrassment. Another 
friend, Sir W. Gell, was also a member ot the princess’s household, 
and, to judge by his letters to Miss Berry, a vastly amusing one. 
From the first introduction we find Miss Berry constantly at 
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Kensington, and recording her visits with a constant under- 
—— at the princess’s manner, and no doubt, more than mamner. 

lowever, she exerted herself to please, and succeeded, for the 
princess confided to her, in hours of talk, her contempt for her 
husband, ‘whose character she understoed perfectly, and her 
hatred of the queen, his mother. And not only did she give 
her confidence, but now and then affected to be open to advice. 
She had already introduced Miss Berry to her daughter, the 
Princess Charlotte, of whom at fifteen we thus read :— 

‘A finer girl of fifteen one seldom sees, with an open lively countenance, 
and well-cut expressive features ; fair, like all her family, but without 
having a fine complexion, or at present any colour, for aq some incon- 
ceivable mismanagement at the time she had the small-pox, it has muddled 
her complexion, destroyed in part her eyebrows, and left several decided 
marks about the end of her nose, I dare say there is hardly another 
person in the kingdom, who within these last fifteen years has suffered as 
much by the small-pox, which only shows the old story, how much the 
children of princes are neglected and ill-treated. Her mouth is like the 
Prince of Wales’s, without having however much sweetness, and her eyes 
are by no means as handsome as her mother’s. She is lively, animated, 
and laughing ; told Sir William Drummond, who was on the other side of 
her, to go on with what he was saying, for she liked nothing so much as 
politics ; then got into a talk with Lady Charlotte Campbell, about being 
afraid of the dark and ghosts, and dismal stories ; told a good one herself, 
and then made me tell her the story of Lillo’s “ Fatal Curiosity,” which 
Lady Charlotte mentioned, and which she had never heard of before. Soon 
after ten o’clock her carriage was announced, and away she went, very 
cheerfully, having kissed her mother, shook hands with Lady Charlotte, 
&c., and bowed to us.”’—Vol. il. p. 452, 

Miss Berry’s reflections on the education of this young princess, 
the ignorance of the world in which she was kept, and the dulness 
of her life, show the system of education in our own court in 
most agreeable contrast. Dulness, however, haunts all courts, 
and the undignified ways the unfortunate Caroline resorted to 
to avoid it, only show how unfit she was by nature and habit for 
her position. ‘This journal groans over the fatigue and weariness 
incident to these visits, and ‘the unsupportable dulness,’ when- 
ever the princess was held under the restraints of etiquette ; that 
is, on the few occasions when she met members of the royal 
family. Of course, the acquaintance has to drop as time goes on, 
though there are letters from Naples, with complaints of the 
scandal, and rumours, to which the unhappy Princess was subject, 
and for which she had given too good cause, which show that it 
lasted till it must have been felt a discredit. To such as can recall 
the Queen’s trial, and the excitement of the country at that time, 
the details of this book will be interesting. It was a great national 
scandal, and all who can look back so far must feel a twinge of 
shame for royalty dragged through the mud as it was then. Still, 
it tells something for the English people that they could not 
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believe what was only too clear, if mixed good and evil feeling had 
not blinded their reason. Lady Charlotte Lindsay’s journal and 
letters to Miss Berry, at the period of the trial, could they have 
been read at the time, would have been quite the most exciting 
revelation the world could have been indulged with; even yet 
they amuse and interest in a peculiar way, reviving dim re- 
membrances of storm and clamour, vituperation, and such violence 
of party spirit, as just now seems a thing essentially of the past. 
It must have been an embarrassing time for the Queen’s quondam 
eourt, for Sir W. Gell, and Keppel Craven, who felt they could 
not openly desert the woman to whom they had been under ob- 
ligations ; to Lady C. Lindsay, who, having resigned her place in 
disgust, and retreated into the country, was compelled to come up 
to town to give evidence at the trial, and was then entrapped by 
the Queen’s new associates to assist at the presentation of a City 
Address under the conduct of Alderman Wood, a man abhorred 
of all her aristocratic as well as her legal advisers. Lady C. 
Lindsay writes of this forced interview :— 


‘ During the dinner the conversation was carried on with great formality 
and respect on my side, and with constrained civility on the Queen’s. She 
told me of her meeting with you at Geneva, and of the bad account you 
had given her of my health. This meal was enlivened only by a little sort 
of sotto voce flirtation between the Alderman and Lady Anne upon specula- 
tions in a lead mine. We were, however, soon relieved from this uneasy 
state of society by the arrival of an address from the Ward of Cripplegate 
Without. It was brought up by at least 200 persons. We retired into a 
back-room to take coffee while they were arranging themselves.in the great 
front drawing-room, which could scarcely hold them. The Alderman 
came to inform us when they were ready. He held a paper (the answer 
to the address) in his hand. The Queen asked whether this answer was 
a long one. He replied that it was not very short. “Then you please read 
it yourself,” said she ; from which I conjecture that Her Majesty seldom 
sees her answers till they appear in the newspapers. I was called into 
the room to stand by the Queen while they read the address to her, which 
the orator informed us was from the “ Ousoldurs and Hinabitants of 
Cripplegate Without.” It was long, and so was the Alderman’s answer, 
which he did not read the better for having written it. This was one in 
the seditious line, assuring the Cripplegatians that the King, Lords, and 
Commons have little to do with the Constitution of Great Britain !’~ 
Vol. iii. p. 251. 


The Queen’s manner at the trial pleased Lady Charlotte no 
more than her deportment in more private scenes :— 


‘The Attorney-General concluded his charge this day; and Theodore 
Majoochi, formerly a servant of the Queen’s, and I believe a cousin of 
Bergami’s, was brought forward as a witness. Upon his entrance, the 
Queen fixed her eyes upon him, started up, clenched her fists, and screamed 
out—* What! Teodore!” and then rushed out of the House, to the astonish- 
ment of all present and of her own attendants, who followed after as fast 
as they could, keeping ¢heir madness in the background, I cannot make 
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out the meaning of this exhibition, for it must have been done to produce 
stage effect, as she knew before she went down to the House of Lords that 
Theodore Majoochi was to be examined as a witness against her; but, 
whatever was the intention, the effect was not favourable, as it gave the 
impression of her being much alarmed at his evidence, and I fear that on 
the wrong side of fifty a woman does not create much interest by being in 
a passion.’—Vol. iii. pp. 253, 254. 


The lady’s report of her own examination is given with great 
spirit and candour. Lady Charlotte had quickness and presence 
of mind enough to keep strictly to the truth, and yet compromise 
as little as possible her former mistress. When the trial is over 
she writes to Miss Berry :— 


‘And now, my dearest Mary, my brother has already settled that we 
are to set out for Italy on the 15th of this month. I cannot express with 
what delight I look forward to finding myself with you in the repose of 
the Eternal City, occupied with nothing more immediately interesting than 
the recollections of Roman patriots and Roman emperors! and to your 
sincerity and affection [ shall apply as a safeguard against believing myself 
to be either an angel or a devil, which during the last five weeks has been a 
point rather difficult for me to determine. The manner in which I have been 
cried up and complimented by the Opposition, for having had sufficient 
presence of mind in some manner to defeat the designs of the counsel for 
the Bill, of drawing from me opinions that I conceived they had no right 
to extract, might: have turned a head excitable as mine, and persuaded me 
that I am a female Solomon ; while, on the other hand, the scurrilous and 
abominable attack upon my evidence in the ministerial papers, and the 
horrible anonymous letters with which I am daily persecuted, might, to a 
person of my nervous constitution, have frightened me into imagining 
myself a creature despised and contemned by all the honest part of the 
community! You know exactly all that I have thought and felt, and I 
trust that you will acquit me of any dishonourable or mean motives in all 
that I have done or said. I have suffered much uneasiness, terror, and 
perplexity during all this business. 

‘I must not omit to tell you that Lord Liverpool, with much gentleman- 
like good nature, = a stop to the abusive attacks upon me in those 
papers over which he had an influence.’ —Vol. iii. p. 260. 


The friendship, thus warmly expressed, grew with advancing 
age. Lady C. Lindsay was the Miss Berrys’ constant com- 
= for ‘years and years,’ and her death, three years before 

er friend’s, was regarded as that of a sister; while the letters 
received on the occasion show how much vigour must have 
remained to Miss Berry at 87, to render natural the tone of her 
correspondence. Her sister Agnes, but one year her junior—who 
in life shared her popularity, but of whom we learn no particu- 
lars in these volumes—died in the beginning of 1852, and the 
subject of this memoir at its close, in her 90th year. Her editor 
and biographer, whose own death we have had to regret, very 
shortly after the completion of this laborious task most conscien- 
tiously performed, writes of the last years of these distinguished 
sisters :-— 
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‘Notwithstanding the depressing sense of advancing age and receding 
powers, which pervaded most strongly every line Miss berry wrote of 
herself, during the latter years of her life, a certain amount of social 
enjoyment never really forsook either her sister or herself: they cast no 
gloom on the friends whom they welcomed, and who congregated at their 
house no less for their own pleasure, than to show their love and respect 
for those they visited. With the lives of the sisters closed a society 
which will be ever remembered by all who frequented those pleasant little 
gatherings in Curzon Street. Sometimes a note, sometimes a word, and 
more often the lamp being lighted over the door, was taken as notice to 
attend, and, on entering, it might be to find only a few Aubitués or a larger 
and more brilliant assembly. All that was uncertain ; but it was certain 
to find the cordial welcome of the two genial, lively, well-dressed, distin- 
guished-looking hostesses—the comfortable tea-table, over which their 
friend Miss Anne Turner presided for years, and Lady Charlotte Lindsay, 
the third partner in the firm, clever and agreeable to the last. There was 
an absence of formality—a kindly mingling together of persons of various 
habits, pursuits, and positions in life, that tended to bring different 
portions of society together, as much as in other coteries there is a 
tendency to keep them apart; and when death had closed this little 
chapter in our social life, no one attempted, or, indeed, could have carried 
it on with equal success: their age, their experience in society, Miss 
Berry’s acknowledged talent, their home-staying life, their absence of 
domestic duties and of family ties, all contributed to give them the power 
and the means which others have not, to do that which few would have 
done so well, under equally favourable circumstances.’— Vol. iii. p. 516. 


As a picture of old age, and as a memorial of times slipping 


fast into history, we do not wonder at the warm and tender 
interest these ladies inspired in their friends. 

One main attraction of these volumes lies in the letters ad- 
dressed to Miss Berry. Men of the world of her day wrote 
well. The letters of Sir W. Gell, Keppel Craven, the late Duke 
of Devonshire, Uvedale Price, and others, are full of spirit and 
observation. Jeffrey and Playfair gave her the best of their 
thoughts, and Sydney Smith showed himself in his notes. 
Canova writes to her effusions of elegant compliment, and Mde. de 
Staél depicts with painful power her own physical sufferings. 
Her correspondents of her own sex included Joanna Bayly, Mrs, 
Damer, Lady Dufferin, Lady Davy, and a host of others, who, 
in writing to Miss Berry wrote their best. For a list of cor- 
‘ip sig in such works as these tells for very little, the poin 
is how people write, with what degree of fulness, thought, and 
intimacy. It is a book full of passages, touches, illustrations of 
times and manners; but we have done enough to show its cha- 
racter, and must not extend our extracts. Those who had simply 
heard of Miss Berry through common outside rumour, will, we 
think, have found her superior to their expectation; a woman 
of the world, indeed, but not the heartless, superficial person 
generaily understood by that title; nor yet an esprit fort in the 
sense some gave her credit for. A respected and beloved old 
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age speaks for itself, that there must have been many powerful and 
excellent qualities habitually kept in exercise. In some points, 
probably, Miss Berry deceived herself, and in others she was 
mistaken ; but she always kept count of the years as they rolled 
by. She always knew how old she was, and used her graces of 
manner, and her thorough acquaintance with society, to give 
dignity and consequence to the point in life she had reached, 
rather than to the endeavour to make herself and others forget it. 
And if she allowed herself to be guided by the peerage in her 
choice and estimate of friends, she was faithful to them, when 
once gained, devoted to them her best energies and powers, and 
made herself thoroughly respected and beloved by them. 





Art. VI.—The Church of England a portion of Christ's 
One Holy Catholic Church, and a Means of restoring visible 
Unity. An Eirenicon. In a Letter to the Author of ‘ The 
Christian Year. By E. B. Pusey, D.D., Regius Professor 
of Hebrew, and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. London : 
Rivington. Oxford: Parker. 1865. 


WE do not propose to offer our readers any analysis of the in- 
teresting volume, the title-page of which is prefixed to this 
article. ~ A work that is selling at the rate of a thousand copies 
a month will reach a far wider circle of readers than the Chris- 
tian Remembrancer obtains access to. And probably there is 
scarcely one of our readers who has not studied and formed his 
own opinion on the already celebrated ‘ Eirenicon.’ 

For this Review to express its substantial agreement with the 
Regius Professor of Hebrew would be superfluous, whilst to 
avow any serious difference of opinion would partake of the 
nature of impertinence. We shall perhaps be doing better 
service if we offer a few remarks bearing on the subject gene- 
rally, and the circumstances under which the work appears. 
And, indeed, Dr. Pusey’s recent publication is neither the first 
work that has appeared with the title of an Irenicum; nor is it 
the first utterance of the feeling of political and ecclesiastical 
isolation in which the Church of this country has existed for 
now more than three centuries. Union is strength; and the 
conviction of this truth has been at the bottom of many an 
effort made in many different directions to secure the co-opera- 
tion of those who stood aloof from each other, either in secular 
or religious matters. Henry the Eighth would have felt more 
secure in his position, if he could have obtained the sanction of 
the Lutheran divines for his unhallowed marriage with Anne 
Boleyn. During the whole of Edward's reign it was considered 
that no available front against Rome could be exhibited, unless 
there was a concurrent action of England and foreign Pro- 
testants. In the century that followed, amidst all the changes 
of Elizabeth’s reign and that of the first two Stuarts, people 
would not go out of their way to offend the prejudices of foreign 
Protestantism. During the Great Rebellion, and once again 
after the Revolution which placed the Prince of Orange on the 
throne, there was an earnest desire on the part of many Church- 
men to gain the assistance of Nonconformists, and to unite the 
nation under one comprehensive form of religion. In a recent 
article in this Review we took occasion to notice this last 
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abortive attempt at a reunion of English Protestants, and 
assigned our reasons why an undertaking which was unsuc- 
cessful in 1689, must be a total failure if attempted now. 
Since that egregious failure no efforts in this direction have been 
made, which are at all worthy of notice. Miserable as the 
condition of the Church of England was all through the reigns 
of Queen Anne and the four Georges, endeavours to promote 
the unity of Christendom, such as they were, took a different 
direction, and the sympathies of the few theologians who 
adorned the eighteenth century were directed towards schemes of 
union with the Gallican or with the Eastern Churches. Neither 
has this idea ever been allowed to die away. Probably the 
greatest barrier to the intercommunion of the Anglican with 
different portions of,the Eastern Church has been the entire 
ignorance in which the authorities of the latter have been edu- 
cated, as to the position and the nature of the teaching of the 
Church of England. Educated Roman ecclesiastics are ac- 
quainted with the controversy which men of their own Church 
have waged with Anglicanism, on the subject of English Orders, 
as well as on other matters of debate between the Roman and 
the English Churches. But patriarchs, archbishops, bishops, and 
priests alike, in the East, have been for the most part ignorant that 
there was such controversy at all. We have been looked upon 
in the light of Protestant seceders from the Roman communion 
whom it was not worth while to notice. Whatever might be 
the rights of the case as regards the controversy between East 
and West, the East could have little sympathy with a body of 
people who, whatever might be the orthodoxy of their creed, 
had lost the life and sign of a church by being cut off from the 
Apostolical Succession, and whose ordinances therefore were 
deprived of sacramental validity. On many different occasions, 
however, attempts have been made to bring before the Eastern 
prelates the claims which the Church of England has never 
wholly lost sight of, and which she now so loudly avers, of being 
a true branch of the Holy Catholic Apostolic Church. And we 
need not remind our readers that the idea of union with the 
Eastern Churches has embodied itself in a society, consisting of 
ecclesiastics and laymen of the Eastern, Roman, and Anglican 
communions, whose common bond of union is the desire for the 
reuniting of the severed links of Christendom. 

Of course it would be reasonable to expect that if union is 
to be effected at all, the method by which such union will be 
brought about would be the junction of the Anglican portion of 
the Western Church with the Greek Churches. Without some 
such imposing front as would in this way be created, it seems 
hopeless to expect any other treatment from Rome than that of 
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contemptuous indifference. The churches at present in com- 
munion with us, as, for instance, the Scottish, and the so-called 
Protestant Episcopalians in the United States, are far too weak 
to render much assistance in this direction. We are forced, 
therefore, to regard the Greek Church as presenting the most 
favourable aspect for making a beginning. We need not tell 
our readers that Dr. Pusey’s Kirenicon is not constructed on any 
definite plan of action. Rather it is the first note of the pro- 
clamation of an armistice, and a general invitation to the churches 
of the East and West alike to consider dispassionately the terms 
on which they stand, and the explanations which their respective 
formularies may admit, with a view to a common basis of con- 
cord and agreement. We need not say that the Eirenicon 
contains no offer of compromising the definite landmarks of 
belief for the sake of winning Nonconformists on the Protestant 
side. Not the most distant allusion to this so much as occurs 
in the whole volume, in which, moreover, no sort of attempt is 
made to win the sympathies of the Evangelical party, except by 
such loving words as Dr. Pusey has always used when he has 
had occasion to speak of the zealous exertions of the better part 
of them in behalf of what they thought was the whole truth, 
though he makes no secret of his opinion that they were ordi- 
narily fighting against shadows and putting forth a very distorted 
image of the truth, which, in common with himself, they held. 

As we have said, Dr. Pusey does not venture to say much on 
what may be called the political steps, by which the union of 
Christendom may probably be effected. Yet the following 
extract will show that he, too, seems to expect that this result 
will be brought about through the medium of the Greek 
Church. 

‘ And now God seems again to be awakening the yearning to be visibly 
one, and He Who Alone, the Author of peace and the Lover of concord, 
must have put it into men’s minds to pray for the Unity of Christendom, 
will, in His time, we trust, fulfil the prayer which He Himself has taught. 
It is not our insular self-importance ; it is from beyond the seas that the 
voice has come ; yea, it is, we trust, His voice, “ Who ruleth the seas and 
the noise of His waves, and the tumult of the people,” Who has called to 
us to prepare ourselves to be such as He may employ for the reunion of 
Christendom. The authorities of the great Russian Church (we hear, as 
sounds floating on the breeze) look favourably on the wish for restored 
communion. Our position gives us an advantage towards her also ; because, 
while we are wide-spread enough to be no object of contempt, there can 
be no dread on either side of any interference with the self-goverment of 
each, in the portion of God’s heritage which, in His Providence, each 
occupies. We have no ground to fear in regard to her, lest she should 
force back upon us that vast practical system, still prevalent in the 
Western Church, which was one occasion, and is the justification, of our 
isolated condition. We had nothing to do with the great schism of the 
East and West, Convinced that (as the Council of Florence states) the 
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Greek and Latin Fathers, though using different language, meant the same 
as to the Procession of God the Holy Ghost, we should have nothing to ask 
of her,—except Communion. With regard to her too, we may have a 
Providential Office, that we too have received the Filioque, not by any act 
of our own, but as circulated insensibly throughout the Latin Church ; 
and while we could not part with what, through so many centuries, has 
been the expression of our common faith, we might still reject with 
Anathema the heresy which, since Photius, has been imputed to it, and 
which the Greek Church now se2ms, by an inveterate prejudice, to think 
to be involved in it. Yet it is plain that, long after the schism, her great 
writers and Bishops did not think so, Else they could not have proposed 
to the Latin Church, only to remove the word from the Creed, while con- 
tinuing to teach or sing it elsewhere as they pleased. For had they thought 
the formula to contain heresy, this would have involved connivance in, 
and assent to, heresy. But if the objection lies only to the informality or 
mistake of altering the common Creed, this, it seems, was unintentional 
on the part of the Western Church ; and we clearly had nothing to do 
with it ; nor had we with what seems to have been a mistake on the part 
of the Council of Florence who, laying down that the two formule had 
been used in the same sense by the great fathers, the da rod Yiod by the 
Greek, the Filioyue by the Latin, drew the strange inference that the 
Greeks should adopt the formula used by the Latin fathers. We had no 
share in this ; we only ask to continue to use the formula, which, without 
any act of our own, has been the expression of our faith immemorially. 
The Greeks, who value so much an inherited faith, could not, we trust, be 
insensible to the claim. If, on such terms and on such explanations of our 
belief as she may require and we could give, communion should be restored 
between us, a great step would have been gained towards the reunion of all 
Christendom.’—The Truth and Office of the English Church, pp. 262—266. 


Yet, supposing the union with the Greek Church to have 
been effected, that would be but a step, though, doubtless, a very 
important step, towards the reunion of Christendom; much the 
most difficult part of the process would still have to be gone 
through in re-adjnsting the divisions of the Western Church, in 
healing the breach that was caused by the Reformation of the 
sixteenth century. And insuperable as the difficulties in the 
way of such re-adjustment might at first sight seem, it is im- 
possible for any one to say positively that this may not be done 
prior to, and independent of, any restoration of unity between 
Bast and West. 

The chief difficulty of course is this: —The Roman claims to 
be identical with the Universal Church. Supposing this claim 
to be allowed, nothing would remain for the English Church 
but to lay down her claims, and suppliantly ask for re-admission 
into the fold of Christ’s Church, acknowledging her errors, and 
retracting all her enactments, and renouncing the position she 
has held for three hundred years. It is needless for us to 
enlarge on the absurdity of any such suggestion being enter- 
tained by the Church of England. Her very existence, as it is 
believed by all her children, is.a simple protest against any such 
extravagance as this. For one who believes in the supremacy 
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of the Pope, no other course remains but at once to acknow- 
ledge that supremacy, and submit himself to the Roman obedi- 
ence. For one who believes in the Divine authority and mission 
of the Church in this country, there remain two conceivable 
methods of promoting union. There may possibly be a few 
enthusiasts who would insist that Anglicanism is right in every 
thing, and Romanism wrong; wherever the systems appear to 
clash. It is possible to imagine people so bigoted as to think 
that every form of expression in every one of the Thirty-nine 
Articles is the best that could have been chosen, and who would 
therefore refuse to reconsider them with the view to forming an 
opinion whether or not they are irreconcilably opposed to the 
decrees of the Council of Trent. On the other hand, between 
these two extremes would lie the large mass of people (we, of 
course, are speaking of those who hold that the unity of 
Christendom is of paramount importance,) who, with more or 
less of admiration of the Thirty-nine Articles, and with more or 
less suspicion of the later decisions of the decrees of Trent and 
the other councils convened subsequently to the division of the 
east and west, would wish to see the case fairly discussed with a 
view to reconciling mere verbal differences, or the withdrawal 
on either side of expressions which might be thought unneces- 
sary. ‘To this large class of persons Dr. Pusey’s work suggests 
most useful topics of thought. His profound learning, and his 
long acquaintance with the subjects on which he writes, enable 
him to speak with a kind of authority, and laymen as well as 
ecclesiastics will learn much on the subjects treated on in the 
Articles, which they could neither have discovered for them- 
selves in the history of the Reformation, and which has been 
entirely ignored in all books that have professed to treat on the 
Thirty-nine Articles. It is, in fact, the traditional interpretation 
of the Articles from the Bishop of Salisbury of 1689 down to 
the Bishop of Ely of 1865, inclusive, which has to be upset. 

Dr. Pusey is not the first divine who has done this. For, in 
point of fact, as far as this part of his work is concerned, it is 
neither more nor less than an endorsement of the celebrated 
tract which brought the ‘ Tracts for the Times’ to an untimely 
close. In the elaborate analysis of the Articles which are sup- 
posed to be specially anti-Roman, Dr. Pusey has been anticipated 
by Mr. Newmar. It is not our intention to give an account of 
these explanations. The reader must follow them for himself. 
The shortest epitome would far exceed our limits; but we 
a here to draw attention to a remarkable phenomenon. 

‘hat phenomenon is the growth of Church feeling in the last 
twenty-five years. Those of us who are old enough to remember 
the panic in the English theological world in the early spring of 
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1841 may well be astonished at the apparent calm that prevails 
at this moment in 1866. The publication of No. 90 in 1841 
was followed by a storm, the desolating effects of which lasted, 
it is impossible to say how many years. A republication of this 
Tract is announced on the concluding page of this volume as 
being in the press, introduced by ‘a Preface chiefly historical,’ 
by the same author. Now, without anticipating a publication 
which has not yet issued from the press, we may observe that 
Dr. Pusey’s present volume contains ample evidence of the 
growth of Church feeling and the extension of Sacramental 
doctrines through the country, during the quarter of a century 
that has elapsed since the date of No. 90. The highest current 
belief in the Church of England up to about 1830, as regards the 
doctrine of the Eucharist, did not amount to more than a Sub- 
jective Presence, such as may be found in Hooker’s Ecclesiastical 
Polity, and most of our divines in the seventeenth century. No 
one can doubt that it was for asserting an Objective Presence 
that the learned professor of Hebrew suffered when the six doctors 
condemned his celebrated sermon of 1843, ‘ The Holy Eucharist 
a Comfort to the Penitent.’ It is substantially the same doctrine, 
though expressed in language of his own, for which the Arch- 
deacon of Taunton was tried, and on which no decision was 
arrived at in a court of law. But we may observe that no 
clergyman has since been called to account for his avowal of 
belief in this doctrine, though it is openly preached in every 
= of the land. It is to Dr. Pusey's own preaching of this 

octrine, and his suffering in its behalf, that we owe the enor- 
mous growth of theological learning and the equally astonishing 
extension of practices which are connected with it. Certainly 
the writer of the Eirenicon cannot be called ambiguous here. 
Whatever the divines of the seventeenth century may have 
meant by their expressions, they certainly cannot be represented 
as in any higher state than fluctuating between a Subjective 
and an Objective Presence. The distinction is material and 
important, for, as the author observes, ‘ The doctrine of the 
‘Eucharistic sacrifice depends upon the doctrine of the real 
‘ Objective Presence.’ 

Now, to show that we are not misrepresenting this change 
for the better that has come over the Church of England, we 
proceed to compare some of Dr. Newman’s expressions of 1841, 
with the parallel statement of Dr. Pusey in 1865. Of course 
our readers will understand that we are not arguing that there 
has been any material change of view in the teachers. What 
we want to impress upon them, is that the disciples have become 
so numerous that what emanated from a single centre in 1841 is 
now taught from every corner of the land, and is still spreading 
in a most wonderful way. 

NO. CXXXL—N.S. M 
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We begin with the subject we have just been alluding to. On 
the Thirty-first Article the Tract No. 90 observes that the pas- 
sage about the sacrifices of Masses plainly shows that the Articles 
were not written against the creed of the Roman Church, but 
against actual existing errors in it. ‘They were,’ the author says, 
‘certain observances, for the most part private and solitary, 
‘ which the writers of the Articles knew to have been in force 
‘in times past, and saw before their eyes, and which involved 
‘certain opinions and a certain teaching.’ And, in further 
illustration of this, Dr. Newman proceeds to argue that the 
historical mode of speaking adopted in the Article, when it 
alludes to ‘ what was commonly said,’ proves that no attack on 
the Roman creed could have been intended, and that the ‘ blas- 
phemous fables, and dangerous deceits’ ( perniciose imposture), 
mean the turning the mass into a gain. After quoting from the 
Decrees of the Council of Trent, a passage illustrative of the 
corruptions that prevailed at the time, and which were con- 
demned by the Council, the writer proceeds to sum up what he 
considers to be the main scope of the Article. We transcribe the 
Article, to save those laymen who are not fanSliar with its words, 
the trouble of referring to a copy of the Thirty-nine Articles:— 

‘The sacrifices of , In which it was commonly said 
‘that the priests did offer Christ, for the quick and the dead to 
‘have remission of pain or guilt, were blasphemous fables and 
‘ dangerous deceits.’ 

The summary of its drift is, according to Tract No. 90, as 
follows :— 

‘On the whole, then, it is conceived that the Article before 
‘us neither speaks against the Mass in itself{nor against its 
‘ being an offering for the quick and the dead for the remission 
‘ of sins; but, against its being viewed on the one hand as in- 
‘ dependent of, or distinct from, the sacrifice on the Cross, which 
‘is blasphemy; and on the other, its being directed to the 
‘ emolument of those to whom it pertains to celebrate it, which 
‘ is imposture in addition.’ ; 

Now we do not quote this passage from No. 90, at all with 
the idea of vindicating the view proposed in it. Much less are 
we prepared to assert that the reformers certainly meant what 

_the author attributes to them. Whether they did or did not 
mean it, either individually or colleetively, would have to be 
proved if any one thinks it worth while, from their writings 
and known opinions. If they did not mean exactly what the 
author of the Tract seems to attribute to them, their words 
upereloery do seem to mean it. And it will at least exhibit 
a wonderful instance in which the words of very prejudiced 
men were overruled, so as to assert much less than, if not 
the exact contrary of, what they intended. We have quoted 
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the passage in an altogether different relation here: we wish 
to illustrate the growth of Catholic doctrine in the Church 
of England during the last twenty-five years; and with 
this view we compare what was considered one of the most 
subtle pieces of sophistry in No. 90, with what Dr. Pusey says 
on the same subject, not only without rebuke from anybody, but 
with the approving sympathy of thousands. Treating on the 
same subject, he says that the doctrine of transubstantiation, or 
the change of the substance of bread and wine, is only rejected 
by the Church of England because it overthrows the nature of 
the Sacrament, ¢.e. represents the sign and the thing signified as 
identical. But as the Council of Trent has said that ‘the 
‘ Eucharist has been called bread, because it has the appearance 
‘and still retains the quality natural to bread of supporting and 
‘ nourishing ;’ he argues that the meaning of eneictontintien 


must have altered since the time of the schoolmen, who thought 
that with the change of substance the power of nourishing 
ceased, And thus the English Church, affirming the substance 
to remain, perhaps differs only in form of expression from the 
Roman, which asserts the ‘ accidents’ only to remain. It is, if 
we understand it aright, a philosophical difference of expression 
which, perhaps, resolves itself into a question of words. ‘The 


way being thus prepared, the author proceeds to notice the 
Thirty-first Article, in its relation to the Eucharistic sacrifice. 
Dr. Pusey says :— 


‘ The very strength.of the expressions used of “ the sacrifices of Masses,” 
that “they were blasphemous fables and dangerous deceita,” the use of 
the plural, and the clause “in the which it was commonly said,” show that 
what the Article speaks of is not “the sacrifice of the Mass,” but the habit 
(which, as one hears from time to time, still remains) of trusting to the 
purchase of Masses when dying, to the neglect of a holy life, or repentance, 
and the grace of God and His mercy in Christ Jesus, while in health. I 
have been obliged to speak negatively, in order to explain what it is which 
is denied. But the Church of England, acknowledging the belief of the 
Fathers whose teaching we are required |to follow, and the doctrine of the 
Councils, which it reeognises as “received by all men,” receives what they 
taught. One thing alone she is zealous of, that nothing should seem to 
overshadow, or interfere with, or supplement the meritoriousness of the 
One Sacrifice of our dear Lord upon the Cross. This is what she every- 
where guards: “‘ The offering of Christ once made is that perfect redemp- 
tion, propitiation, and satisfaction, for all the sins of the world, original 
and actual, and there is none other satisfaction for sin but this alone. 
Wherefore the saerifices of Masses, &c.” Plainly then, by the force of the 
word wherefore, she rejects no sacrifice which does not interfere with this, 
In celebrating the Holy Eucharist she pleads to “God, Who, of” His 
“tender mercy, did give” His “ only Son Jesus Christ to suffer death upon 
the Cross for our redemption, Who made there, by His one oblation of 
Himself once offered, a full, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice, oblation, and 
satisfaction for the sins of the whole world.” But that sacrifice, once 
made, lives on in Heaven. There our Lord, who shall come down to 
judge, as He went into Heaven, still _ the marks of the wounds which 

M 
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for us and our salvation He received, effulgent with the glory of His God- 
head, irradiant with His Divine love. There He pleads that all-Atoning 
Sacrifice ; there, for these 1800 years, has He lived to make intercession 
for us, generation after generation, yea, for each one of our sinful race. 
But since His perpetual intercession for us (which is an article of faith 
contained in plainest words of Holy Scripture) does not interfere with that 
One Atonement made upon the Cross, neither does any pleading of that 
One Meritorious Sacrifice which was finished there, in that to the Merits 
of that One Oblation our dear Lord Himself adds nothing. It sufficed for 
the sins of the whole world. That One Sacrifice we plead in every “ through 
Jesus Christ our Lord,” with which we end each prayer. Our Lord, as we 
confess to God, “ did institute, and in His Holy Gospel command us to 
continue, a perpetual memory of that His precious Death until His Coming 

in,” that we might plead to the Father that same Sacrifice. In the 
Holy Eucharist we * in act what in our prayers we do in words. I am 
persuaded that, on this point, the two Churches might be reconciled by 
explanation of the terms used. The Council of Trent, in laying down the 
doctrine of the sacrifice of the Mass, claims nothing for the Holy Eucharist 
but an application of the One meritorious sacrifice of the Cross. An 
application of that sacrifice the Church of England believes also, Many 
years have flowed away since we have taught this, and have noticed how 
the words, “sacrifice,” “proper,” or “ propitiatory sacrifice,” have been 
alternately accepted or rejected, according as they were supposed to mean 
that the Eucharistic sacrifice acquired something propitiatory in itself, or 
only applied what was merited once and for ever by the One sacrifice of our 
Lord upon the Cross. “If you say,” said even the Lutheran Pfaff, “that 
the Eucharist applies to the faithful the propitiation made by the sacrifice 
on the Cross, xo Protestant will dispute this. But if you believe that the 
devotion of the Eucharist acquires and obtains propitiation, you may be 
saying what is perhaps at variance from the opinion of the Roman Church. 
For the Council of Trent says that, “our Lord, in order that He might 
leave to His Church a visible sacrifice, whereby that bloody Sacrifice, which 
was to be once accomplished on the Cross, might be represented, and its 
memory abide to the end of the world, and its salutary efficacy be applied to 
the remission of our daily sins, declaring Himself a Priest for ever after the 
order of Melchizedek, offered to God the Father His Body and Blood under 
the forms of bread and wine.’—Jbid. pp. 25—29. 


Now it must be observed that, with reference to these two 
extracts made respectively from the Eirenicon and from No. 90, 
they are substantially at one; but there is this difference, 
that No. 90 was written for the express purpose of retaining in 
the English Communion those who had difficulties in accepting 
the Thirty-nine Articles; whereas the whole object of the 
Eirenicon is to provide for the union of Christendom by showing 
that there is little or no difference in the creeds of its respective 
portions. We think we may say that the Church of England of 
1866 has advanced a few steps beyond the position she occupied 
in 1841. What could not be put out then without a storm of 
abuse following, is received now with acquiescence by one party, 
and with admiration by another; whilst the third great party 
into which we are divided is too feeble to put out any united 
efforts to destroy what it abominates. 

It would be impossible, in the space of a short article, to 
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gather together the whole evidence for the interpretations pro- 
ounded in No. 90 being now the recognised view of the 
hirty-nine Articles amongst the whole Church party. But 
we may give another instance in which an explanation given in 
the Tract had made its way till it had been received by all who 
lay any stress on dogmatic statements. It regards the subject 
of General Councils. We are not concerned here with the history 
of this Article, so we need not inquire into its.origin. Even 
No. 90 does not attempt to vindicate those who framed the 
Twenty-first Article; it simply declares what the grammatical 
construction of the sentences either must mean, or, at least, may 
mean: ‘General Councils may err,’ says Dr. Newman, ‘ unless 
‘in any case it is promised as a matter of express supernatural 
* privilege, that they shall not err.’ Such a promise does exist, 
in the case of a Catholic or Gicumenical Council, which is 
general, and something more. The author, after explaining that 
the remainder of the Article, expresses one of the conditions 
under which a General Council may be considered cecumenical ; 
viz. that in points necessary to salvation, a council should prove 
its decrees by Scripture, concludes as follows:—‘ 8. Grego 
* Nazianzen well illustrates the consistency of this article with 
* a belief in the infallibility of ecumenical councils, by his own 
‘language on the subject on different occasions. In the fol- 
‘ lowing passage he anticipates the article :—‘“ My mind is, if I 
‘must write the truth, to keep clear of every conference of 
‘ Bishops; for of conference never saw I good come, or a 
‘ remedy so much as an increase of evils. For there is strife 
‘and ambition, and these have the upper hand of reason.” 
‘ Yet, on the other hand, he speaks elsewhere of “The Holy 
* Council in Niczea, and that band of chosen men whom the Holy 
‘ Ghost brought together.” ’—No. 90, p. 22. 

On the same subject Dr. Pusey observes that the Church of 
England, in saying that General Seunelie may err, affirms less 
than Bellarmine, and, indeed, all Roman divines who affirm that 
General Councils have erred. The author is here quoting Dr. 
Manning’s words, and has forgotten to notice that the Article 
here also added, ‘and sometimes have erred even in things per- 
taining unto God.’ Under this view, then, and taking for 
granted that ‘ general, does not mean ecumenical,’ the Article 
does not express less than Roman divines have said, but rather 
it expresses exactly the same opinion with them. Then going on 
to examine this Article in connexion with the Nineteenth, w . ch 
says that ‘as the churches of Jerusalem, Alexandria, and Antioch 
have erred, so also has the Church of Rome,’ Dr. Pusey ob- 
serves that as no canons or decrees of those churches are alluded 
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‘to, so neither can the blow be aimed against canons or decrees of 
the Church of Rome. He might have added that the Article 
implies by the very words in which it concludes, that the error 
is ‘not only in their living and manner of ceremonies, but also 
in matters of faith,’ c.e. that the errors alluded to are those of 
individuals whose life as well as whose faith they condemn, 
without making any further allusion to any dogmatic statements 
of the Roman Church. Dr. Pusey adds that, ‘the Article, 
moreover, does not say that the Church of Rome és in error in 
the present, but hath erred in times past.’ The important con- 
clusion we must give in Dr. Pusey’s own words :— 


‘ But whether its object is to state that corruptions had crept in in the 
Roman Church also, as a ground of the need of a reformation, or whether it 
was meant as a protest against the infallibility of that Church by itself, in 
neither case does it militate against the inerrancy of the whole Church 
collectively. The fact that practical corruptions crept in, was virtually 
owned by the Roman Church too, by the reforms which it instituted. 

‘ But neither is “ Papal Infallibility ” an article of faith anywhere. The 
Eastern Church, in its whole length and breadth, s, of course, with 
us. But in the West, too, the Gallican Church, also, which holds the 
consent of the Universal Church to be essential to infallibility, could not 
hold the infallibility of the Pope, by himself, without such an Cicumenical 
Council. You remember how Bossuet not only adduces instances in which 
= remained open after the Bishop of Rome had expressed his 

ecided opinion, (as the question of rebaptizing heretics was settled by the 
Council of Arles, or that of the Keeping of Easter by the Council of Nice,) 
or how questions were decided by the joint authority of a Bishop of Rome 
and another Patriarch, (as when the Origenists were condestihed, first by 
Theophilus, and, through his influence, by Anastasius), such judgment 
being accepted by the Universal Churgh ; or how the judgment of the 
Bishop of Rome was confirmed by a subsequent Council ; or appeal from 
him was, in principle, allowed by S. Augustine,—and not only this, but 
you will recollect how Bossuet even presses the case, in which Popes 
pronounced wrongly in matters of faith too. He urges the terrible and 
utter fall of Liberius (who not only subscribed a heretical creed and con- 
demned S. Athanasius, but owned all the worst Arians, whence S. Hilary 
pronounced Anathema on him), or how Zosimus, himself orthodox, 
approved the Pelagian confession of Coelestius; or Hormisdas, without 
enunciating wrong doctrine, yet, when appealed to in common with other 
‘Bisho — those who taught the right faith, as was afterwards 
owned by all. 

‘He insisted also on the case of Honorius, who was anathematized by 
the sixth General Council, in that, when formally consulted by three 
Patriarchs, he approved of the heretical letter of Sergius, and condemned 
the orthodox letter of Sophronius, and the true doctrine equally with the 
false. Bossuet showed too how Gregory II. and Stephen II. arfli Celestine III. 
formally gave Wrong responses on questions touching marriage, and sanc- 
tioned what was in fact adultery ; how Stephen II. and Nicolas I. gave 
wrong answers as to the Sacrament of Baptism—Stephen as to its form, 
‘Nicolas as to its words. In the long Franciscan controversy about poverty, 

“Bossuet shows that Nicolas ITI. praised that as conformable to the example 
of Our Lord, which John XXII. eer y ares declared it to be erroneous 
and heretical to ascribe to Him ; and that he alleged that Our Lord did 
that, taking on Himself the “person of the weak,’ which was just and 
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right. Lastly, John XXII. preached ¢hat publicly, and caused it (it is 
thought) to be preached at Paris, and defended it to the French king ; the 
contrary of which, he, when convinced by the French Theologians sent to 
him, confessed, “ together with the Catholic Church,” to be true. 

‘Bossuet himself held the distinction between “the see” and “him 
who sat thereon,” maintaining that what Roman Bishops “ taught, believed, 
declared, was not as yet (the teaching, belief, declaration) of the Roman 
Church and of the Apostolic See, until, being promulgated by the Roman 
Pontiff, and received by the whole Church, it obtained ; and that this was the 
Roman faith, the faith of Peter, and of the Apostolic See, which could not 
fail.” It is apparent that Bossuet and our Articles are, in this, speaking 
of different things, since Bossuet affirms /hat only to be de fide, which is 
received and sanctioned by the whole Church, our Article speaks of that which 
is not so received, since it compares the Roman Church with the Churches 
of Jerusalem, Alexandria, Antioch, as distinct from them. But the Church 
of England, equally with Bossuet, maintains ¢haé which has been received 
by the whole Church to be certainly true. —Jdid. pp. 33—37. 

Surely, again, here, if there is any difference between Dr. 
Newman’s Tract and Dr. Pusey’s Eirenicon, the latter has 
gone beyond the former. We : not think it worth while to 
state at length our reasons for heartily concurring in the view, 
whether the language of the Tract or that of the Eirenicon 
be preferred. The point which we wish to draw attention to is 
that what bishops, and others, in a panic of ignorance, con- 
demned in 1841, is accepted and allowed in 1865, as the teach- 
ing and the belief of so large a body of clergy and laity that 
there is not the faintest chance of authority stepping in to inter- 
fere with such belief or such teaching. The growth has been 
gradual, ‘In like way,’ says Dr. Pusey; ‘I preached in 1853, 
* much more definitely and distinctly the self-same doctrine of the 
‘Real Objective Presence, which was implied in my practical 
‘sermon of 1843 (which was condemned for reasons never pub- 
‘ lished) and no one objected to it.’ 

A traditional interpretation with which the Articles had become 
encrusted for even three hundred years,—an interpretation too, 
be it remembered, which was at many points distinctly in contra- 
diction of the plain doctrines contained in the Prayer-Book of 
the Church of England,—was, in fact, broken through by Tract 
90. Alas, for the cost at which it was done! But it has been 
effectually done, and perhaps we owe the extraordinary amount of 
belief which pervades all classes of the present day in the deci- 
sions of CScumenical Councils as much to recent latitudinarian 
development as to any one cause. The principle of Protestantism 
is extinguished, That of Catholicism is triumphant. We mean 
by the principle of Protestantism, of course, ‘ Scripture as inter- 
preted by individuals ;° by that of Catholicism we mean adhe- 
rence to what the Church, when adequately represented, has 
detined, however little it may appear on the surface of Scrip- 
ture. The very difficulties that have been lately suggested as to 
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the Canon of Scripture, the mode of its interpretation, the 
authorship of certain parts of it, all are leading people to the only 
consistent view that is tenable, viz., that the faith and the inter- 
pretation of Scripture are in the custody of the Church. 

This view is, of course, an absolutely essential condition of 
union with the other branches of the Catholic Chureh ; and the 
more the clergy are educated, the more sure is this view to make 
its way with them. It is the principle of the appeal to Scrip- 
ture, wrongly understood, that for the most part is the hindrance 
to this union. It is not denied that the Articles, on a primd 
facie view of them, seem to countenance this view. It may be 
admitted, for argument’s sake, that the Reformers did not know 
or understand what they were writing about. Neither can it 
possibly be gainsaid that they were guilty of many careless ex- 
earys as well in the Articles as in their other writings. 

ndeed, it is most surprising, when it is considered how much utter 
rubbish the volumes of the Parker Society contain, that they 
should have worded the Articles as they have. That the expres- 
sions are such as they are, is a most wonderful evidence of a 
superintending Providence, shaping matters to an end, little 
contemplated by either Edward’s Second Prayer-Book or by the 
divines of the Elizabethan period. It matters little whether with 
Dr.Pusey the reader thinks there is a logical consistency about the 
whole interpretation of the Articles as intended by the Reformers 
of 1562 and 1571, or whether he prefers to adopt the theory 
frequently advocated in this Review—that we have absolutely 
nothing to do with what Cranmer and Ridley, Parker and Jewel 
thought, but that our obligation to the Articles dates from the 
last great Provincial Council after the Restoration, and that if 
we would interpret them aright, we must explain them in ac- 
cordance with the Catholic doctrines of that Prayer-Book which 
the Bishops remodelled after the Savoy Conference, and which 
from that time to this has undergone no alteration for now more 
than two hundred years. 

And thus much may suffice for an illustration of our position 
that the Church of England has made wonderful strides in the 
direction of Catholicism during the last twenty-five years. The 
acceptance of the Catholic interpretation of the Articles is the 
chief preliminary step. It is premature to inquire whether the 
abandonment of the Articles as no longer of any use either as 
against Roman practices on the one side or Protestant doctrine 
on the other, should be the second step. 

_ But even upon this supposition, it must not be supposed that 
union with the rest of the Western Church is either easy or 
near at hand. Alas, there is another phase of the subject which 
is absolutely appalling to view, and which would. scem to post- 
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pone indefinitely the question of the re-adjustment of the claims 
of the severed portions of Western Christendom. The recent 
decree on the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin, seems 
to have widened the breach between us, so as to indicate that 
the reunion of Christendom in this way is well-nigh impossible. 
We know not what God may have in store for our own, any 
more than for any other portion of the Church; but our thoughts 
involuntarily almost turn away from Rome, and our sympathies 
seem to cling to the Eastern Churches, where at least there is 
no inseparable barrier to immediate intercommunion. 

The most elaborate portion of Dr. Pusey’s work is devoted to 
giving an account, mostly in the words of Roman divines, of the 
different churches of Western Europe, of the -cultus of the 
Blessed Virgin, and of the new and unheard-of method in 
which the Immaculate Conception has been determined to be 
an Article of Faith. In the case of many of our readers, it is 

robable that this history may meet their eyes for the first time 
in the second hundred pages of Dr. Pusey’s interesting volume ; 
and such, we are persuaded, will rise from their perusal with 
feelings of unmitigated sorrow and indignation, The decree 
itself is expressed in dignified language, and if it were but true, 
and if it had been promulgated by sufficient authority, there 
would have been no room to find fault with it. e need 
scarcely say that the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception is 
admitted on all hands to have been up to this time an open 
question in the Roman communion. It is even known indeed to 
have been fiercely debated by two contending schools. If there 
had been any urgent and admitted call for a decision upon the 
point, if in the manner of deciding it there had been no neglect 
of ecclesiastical precedents, if there had been any tenderness 
shown for the opinions of the dissenting minority, if there had 
been no precipitancy shown in the conclusion arrived at—we 
could but have sorrowed that another barrier had been raised 
up between the communions of England and Rome. 

But, after all, this is not the chief evil in the decision, The 
opinions elicited by the Pope from bishops governing churches 
in the most corrupt portions of the Roman dominion, many of 
them almost or quite unknown names in theology, are too 
shocking to be repeated here. We must be content to refer 
our readers to the work we are reviewing, where Dr. Pusey has, 
as it were, forced himself to give the history at length, and to 
quote opinions which may well make us shudder. The whole 
account impresses upon the mind the conviction that intercom- 
munion with Rome as it is, is well-nigh hopeless, unless, indeed, 
the very strangeness of the mode of p ure should draw out 
a strong opposition to the decree itself. 
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._ It-is possible some remonstrance may yet be heard from that 
thoughtful minority, some of whose opinions and objections 
have not so much as been heard; some even not expressed, and 
of whom others seem to have been entirely unheeded and disre- 
garded. One may, indeed, reasonably distrust a decree made by 
a Pope who, in plain terms, gave his opinion beforehand, and 
asked the bishops to endorse it, especially when we find that 
much the larger number of names are of Italian, Spanish, and 
Portuguese ecclesiastics. Those who know (and who does 
not know?) of the degraded state of laity and clergy alike in 
the countries immediately subject to these dominions, will look 
with suspicion on a document which rests, for the most part, on 
such authority. We have implied that there is a most painful 
interest in the part of Dr. Pusey’s volume which gives the ac- 
count of the whole transaction. No less interesting, and in some 
respects a os is the long note at the conclusion of 
the volume. The Professor of Hebrew devotes nearly sixty 
pages of small print to giving an account of the ‘ Doubts among 
‘the Roman Catholic Bishops, as to making the doctrine of the 
‘Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin an Article of 
‘Faith. Perhaps, what is most surprising is the unanimity of 
belief in the doctrine itself. Not a single archbishop or bishop 
is there who does not distinctly express his own personal belief 
in it, whilst many assert that it 1s so firmly and universally 
believed amongst their flocks, that the raising this pious opinion 
to the rank of an article of faith could have no effect whatever 
in spreading or intensifying their belief in it. This being so, it 
is, perhaps, a little to be wondered at that so many took exce 
tion to the proposal to make a decree on the subject. As might 
be expected, the Gallican Bishops in greatest numbers, and with 
greatest weight of authority and argument, offer their objections. 
The objections raised beforehand at the proposal of the 
decree, resolve themselves into two classes; and both modes of 
objection are alleged by nearly every prelate in some form or 
other. The questions that suggested themselves were, whether 
the Church had the right and authority to enact this particular 
decree, and whether if it had the right, it was expedient or op- 
ortune to exercise that right. The opinion of the late Arch- 
ishop of Paris is by far the longest and most elaborate, and as 
it is also the most typical of them all, we will extract the 
commencement and the conclusion for the sake of illustrating 
what we have alleged—premising only that it is only want of 
space that prevents us from giving it in extenso, 
‘‘*T have consulted the gravest men, the most able theologians of my 
diocese. I have subsequently myself examined and weighed all things 


“before God with the greatest care. From all this has resulted a work 
of which the conclusions are, 
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‘*], In conformity with the principles of theology, the Immaculate 
Conception of the Most Holy Virgin is not a matter which can be defined 
as a truth of the Catholic faith, and, in fio case, can be imposed as a belief 
Beg rs Morne pain of eternal damnation. 

2. ‘“ That any definition whatsoever, even if the Church or the Holy See 
believed that they could frame it, would not be opportune; for it would 
add nothing to the} glory of the Immaculate Virgin, and it might be 
hurtful to the of the Church and the good of souls, especially in 
my diocese.”—Par. iii. 310, 11. 

he His letter of Aug. 25, 1849, which was sent four months later than the 
above, ran, 

*“Tt was my first care (your Holiness suggested afterwards to the Vene- 
rable Cardinal of Bourges) to call into counsel the gravest men and most 
learned theologians of my diocese. They wrote a dissertation hereon, con- 
spicuous for learning and wisdom, which I have judged right to transmit 
to you, most Blessed Father, at length. Afterwards, I weighed diligently 
the matter before God, and will humbly explain my opinion to the supreme 
judgment of the Vicar of Christ. The Encyclical letter of your Blessed- 
ness, most Holy Father, raised two questions, the first whereof must be 
solved by learning, the other by prudence ; 

‘“ 1st, As the theologians, my counsellors, observe, it must be inquired 
whether, according to the principles of sound theology, the doctrine of the 
Immaculate Conception of the Most Holy Virgin can be solved by a decree 
of the Church or of the Holy See, en the faithful should be bound to 
embraoe this doctrine : 

‘“2dly. Whether it is opportune to publish such a decree now. 

** As to the dogmatic question, the authors of the Dissertation lay 
down (1) that the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception can be enacted 
by a decree of the Church or of the Holy See, so as to be declared certain, 
yet not so as to be accounted among articles of faith ; (2) that the Im- 
maculate Conception of the Most Holy Virgin cannot, as they think, be 
placed among articles of faith or truths of the Catholic faith, by a decree 
of the Church or the Holy See. 

*“As to prudence, having weighed the advantages and disadvantages 
of a solemn decree, whereby all the faithful should be bound to embrace 
the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception, they think such a promulga- 
tion altogether inopportune. And I myself, most Holy Father, as well as 
the theologians, my counsellors, think that from the promulgation of such 
a decree the most grave disadvantages, and perhaps great calamities, will 
arise to the Church. And I myself think with them, that if is no/ lawful, 
either for the Church or for the Holy See, to count the doctrine of the Immacu- 
late Conception in any case among the articles of faith, or verities of the 
Catholic faith. Yea, most Holy Father, I go further than the said theolo- 
gians, and doubt whether the Church or the Holy See can enact by a 
solemn decree, that this doctrine is certain, and must be embraced by all 
under pain of eternal damnation. The Advisers think that their judg- 
ment can be easily demonstrated by those grounds which theologians are 
wont to employ to establish the doctrine as to the Immaculate Conception 
of the Most Holy Virgin. For, as these say, setting aside the testimonies 
of the Holy Fathers, who flourished in the first ages of the Church, whose 
explanation lies under no slight difficulties, the truth of the Immaculate 
Conception is demonstrated by most grave theological reasons, which rest 
especially on the glorious privilege of the Divine maternity and the con- 
stant practice of the Church for the last five centuries.” ’—Jdid. pp. 352— 
354. 


Here follows a string of thirty-eight doubts suggested as to 
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the prudence of any decision being made. ‘They go over the 
whole ground of the power pessessed by the Church in deciding 
matters of faith ; the mode in which that power has in fact been 
exercised ; the effect which such an opinion declared to be de fide 
will have upon the faith of both Catholics and heretics ; the ap- 

arance of contradiction in the Church having, at one time, 
implicitly declared that this opinion does not affect rules of life, 
and now, if so be, implying the contrary by establishing it as 
an article of faith; the value of the pious works of the faithful 
in authorizing a doctrinal decision ; the probable or popish efforts 
of the decree in diminishing the cultus of the Blessed Virgin ; 
the effect it is likely to have on dissenters from the Church, and 
on those within the pale of the Church whose faith is philo- 
sophic rather than Christian. 

The Archbishop concludes :— 


‘It is at least doubtful whether the Church can declare the doctrine of 
the Immaculate Conception to be certain and obligatory. If its power is 
doubtful, it ought to be silent, since there is no necessity of speaking at 
this time. Your Holiness is not unaware, that many of the eeciocions 
who have written about the definability of this question, even such as have 
grave weight with the Holy See, went further than we; they do not sa 
that the authority of the Church in defining such questions is doubtful, 
they deny it altogether. But we, most Blessed Father, believe the matter 
to be doubtful, and that in matters of doubt there ought to be no action, 
Since the Immaculate Conception cannot be demonstrated to the unbeliev- 
ing or to heretics, either by Holy Scripture or by tradition ; since, more- 
over, both reason and science raise difficulties, either in themselves 
insoluble or at least inextricable, against this opinion, if the Church were 
by a solemn decree to declare it obligatory, the Catholic controversy would 
in this point become weak and powerless. But thereby the authority of 
the Church becomes cheaper, the gravity of her decrees becomes ques- 
tioned, and the truth of her doctrinal decisions is denied with increased 
temerity. Again then, most Blessed Father, moved by this most grave 
argument, we will say, the Church ought to abstain from any decree 
whereby the opinion as to the Immaculate avert would become 
obligatory. Although 7 such a decree the Church should neither weaken 
her own sacred and infallible authority, nor the deposit of revealed doc- 
trines which have been already defined, in the sight of the unbelieving and 
of heretics, she ought to abstain from passing it, on account of the inutility 
of the decree itself. For as we have tried to show, the decree in question 
would be useless, if not hurtful,—useless to the faithful, useless to the 
Church, useless in respect to the glory of the Blessed Virgin. This three- 
fold inutility, even apart from the perils to souls, abundantly suffices to 
make the course, which some expect the Supreme Pontiff to attempt, to 
appear illegitimate.’—Jdid. pp. 359, 360, 

In spite of this and similar remonstrances made beforehand, 
the Gallican, as well as the other portions of the Roman Church, 
have quietly acquiesced in the decree. As we have said, the 
decree is a present and apparently impassable barrier to the 
intercommunion of the churches. And our thoughts turn in- 
stinctiyely te the Fastern Church. The churches of the East 
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at least present no obstacle on the score of this doctrine. There 
is certainly no decree which establishes this belief. Dr. Pusey, 
in the concluding note of his volume, quotes the Confessio 
Orthodoxa of 1642, as implying that ‘No exception is made 
‘as though the Blessed Virgin had been exempt from the trans- 
‘ mission of original sin, to all who are naturally engendered of 
‘the offspring of Adam.’ We are not sure that we understand 
Dr. Pusey’s argument; but he appears to us to suppose that 
because the Greek Church asserts that this original sin passed 
from Adam to the whole human race, that hereby it is asserted 
that the Blessed Virgin was conceived in original sin. It 
appears to us that the question is absolutely open, both in the 
Greek and English communions simply on this ground, that 
neither in their confession nor in our Articles does this par- 
ticular case appear to have been contemplated. The pious 
opinion so prevalent in the Roman communion, seems to us 
allowable in the English. At least, it appears to us that we 
are not putting any undue strain on the Ninth or the Fifteenth 
Article, when we say that the words ‘ All we the rest’ refer to 
actual existing present circumstances, and not to a case which, 
so to speak, belongs to past history. It seems to us just one of 
those cases where individuals have no power of judging for them- 
selves, where they may be well content to acquiesce in the deci- 
sion of the Church of which they are members, if such decision 
has already been pronounced, but which they would do well to 
consider an open question, unless they are sure such has been 
the case. But this we say under correction. Others may, 
perhaps allowably, insist on the exact meaning of the words as 
they stand, without reference to what was intended by the 
writers. 

However this may be, it is certain that no difficulty could arise 
on this head ; and in defect of any overtures from Rome, which 
it must be admitted the present position of affairs seems to render 
extremely unlikely, we trust that no hindrance may be thrown 
from any quarter in the way of that good feeling which seems 
to be springing up between so many members of the English 
Church and of the Eastern Communions. 

Yet in spite of the unflinching exposure which Dr. Pusey has 
given us of the practice of the Roman Church as regards the 
cultus of the Blessed Virgin, and the sad account of the estab- 
lishment of the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception as being 
de fide, it is towards the Western Church that his sympathies 
are mostly drawn. We will quote his own words :— 

‘The reconciliation of the whole Church I used to look to as an ultimate 
end, which might lie, as I trusted, in the secrets of God’s Providence. 


‘With this hope I looked at the storms which have been gathering 
around the Roman Church, if so be she might, when imperilled, be willing 
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to return to the relative position which she occupied in the fourth or fifth 
centuries. It is alleged that the Papal power has been the centre of unity. 
Christendom was united, when it was persecuted by Emperors, proscribed, 
and as they thought annihilated; when the Bishop of Rome had a pre- 
cedence of dignity, not of power; and “the Church was connected and 
joined together by the cement of Bishops mutually cleaving to each 
other,” “each Bishop ordering and directing his own proceedings, having 
hereafter to give account of his intentions to the Lord.” ’"—Jdid, p. 236. 


Again :— 


‘ Yet what of human authority Rome clings to in her day of Rone. she 
may exchange for the strength of union in a day of weakness. Concordats 
have been one step in this direction since the Reformation. The times 
are in God’s hands, I used to think that our office in this day was that of 
him who “ arbores serit, que alteri prosint seculo.” We seemed to me 
in the position of the Heaven-controlled Seer, “I see Him, but not nigh ; 
I behol! Him, but not now.” And meanwhile our office was within our- 
selves. We could not propose union, while we ourselves are so disunited. 
I hoped that the pressing storm of unbelief, which I have seen in the dis- 
tance these forty years, would drive together those who love Jesus. I 
hoped that, as we sede united in the truth and in the characteristic 
principles of our Church, those other great portions of the Church, East 
and West, would see that “God is in us ofa truth.” While we said Bishop 
Andrewes’s prayer for the Catholic Church, Oixovperixn, "Avarodexr), Autixy, 
“‘Hperépa, we hoped that the time was drawing on, when “ Eastern, West- 
ern, ee own,” would melt, in visible communion too, into the one “ Ecu- 
menical.’ 

‘What times may be coming on the earth, He Alone knoweth, Whose 
they are. Troubles are threatening our Western Christendom everywhere. 
Whether or how they shall break, or whether they shall be averted, God 
Alone knoweth. We only know that, before our Lord shall come, there 
will be “such a “ _— never been yond er . = —s 
an a so great that former apostasies (even that awful apostas 
throng Mobamsed) shall not deserve the name ; and such “ doostvchis. 
ness of Satan,” that, “if possible, they should deceive the very elect.” 

From this trouble the Roman Church has no more ground of exemption 
than our own. Our Lord’s words, “When the Son of Man cometh, shall 
He find ¢he faith on the earth?” seem to gb ere He comes, the 
objective faith, “the faith,’—not only as the life of individuals, but as 
held by the Church,—“ the Catholic faith,” will be very much obscured, 
and may be found among few only. We have not seen such a triumph of 
Satan over the faith here, as that reign of his in the capital of France. 
Faber anticipated a new “Age of Mary,” which was to be connected 
“ with the Second Advent of her Son.” Alas! who shall say what will be 
the cause of the falling away before that Second Advent? De Montfort 
speaks of those as “the free-thinkers of these fhis times,” who did not 
believe that the aL Trinity has made the Blessed Virgin the dispen- 
satrix of all which They possess and will to bestow upon man. Several of 
the Roman Catholic Bishops wrote of the belief in the Immaculate Con- 
ception, before it was declared an Article of faith, as being so believed as 
“ of faith,” that for their people to doubt of it, would be to doubt of all. 
What then, as I said, if they should discover hereafter that so much, which 
they have been — as certain truth in regard to the Blessed Virgin, 
has no Divine foundation? There must be some terrible inward cause, 
why so —. portion of the Church shall lose faith, as, it seems probable, 
will lose it before our Lord comes. The victims of Antichrist raust have 
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lost Christ out of their hearts already. Shocking as it is to think of, the 
collapse of an undergrounded system as to the prerogatives of her, whom 
God, by His wondrous condescension, has brought into a nearer relation 
to Himself than any other mere created being, might shake the whole 
faith of those whose faith was worked into one with it. People are taught 
that to believe in Christ involves all this vast belief in the Blessed Virgin, 
coextensive with the belief in Him. What if this should fail? Such an 
“ Age of Mary,” as Faber anticipates, might, not unconceivably, by the col- 
lapse of the belief, bury in the ruins the faith in Jesus also. It is very 
observable how the presence of the English Church keeps this belief from 
taking the forms which it does where it is unchecked. This may be one of 
her offices in God’s hands. She preserves the entire faith, such as our 
Lord left it with the Apostles, to evangelize the world. She believes all 
which the undivided Church believed, as of faith, Why should not the 
Church again be united in that faith which she held, before a miserable 
quarrel first caused her disunion? Pious Roman Catholics too have felt 
that the Churches are mutually weakened, that faith and morals and life 
are alike injured in each by these mutual divisions. Apart from other 
evils, the strength is wasted — each other, which should be concen- 
trated against the common foe of Jesus and of all who are His.’—Jdid. 
pp. 256—259. 


In saying that Dr. Pusey’s sympathies are drawn towards 
Rome, we are far from mS to imply that he is insensible 
to the advantages to be derived from union with the Greck 
Church. A passage we have already quoted, shows that he has 
viewed the position of affairs in all its bearings, and if any should 
think him over sanguine, let us remember the power which 
united prayer may exert in furthering the unity of Christendom. 

Thus far we had written before we had seen any notice of this 
remarkable volume. Indeed, the small amount of attention 
that has hitherto been given by the press to this publication is 
one of the most remarkable features about its appearance. 
One might almost have thought that the Protestant part of the 
community had been paralyzed at the astounding audacity of 
its author, in so uncompromisingly vindicating the position 
occupied by his friend, Mr. Newman, in the publication of 
Number 90; whilst, on the other side, the silence of the 
organs of the Roman Catholic Church might easily be supposed 
to be owing to their utter inability to aotaie the procedure of 
Pius LX. which Dr. Pusey has so vigorously attacked. If we 
had been asked what would be likely to happen upon the re- 
covery from the consternation on both sides, we frankly confess 
that our opinion would have expressed a state of things very 
different from that which has actually occurred. We should 
have expected the Protestant feeling of the country to be lashed 
into absolute fury, that the condemnation of the author and his 
book would have been loudly called for, on the ground of his sacri- 
fice of those very doctrines for which our Protestant. forefathers 
were brought to the stake; that, whilst again we should have 
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predicted that Romanists would have met proposals for union 
with them with haughty contempt, unless such union were 
effected by the simple ignoring, on the part of the English Church, 
of her divine mission, and submitting herself unconditionally to 
Rome. 

But at last the Press has begun to bestir itself, and, though 
an angry remonstrance has here and there made itself heard, 
upon the whole the verdict is most favourable on both sides. 
Two abstract articles have appeared, one from the Roman, one 
from the Protestant side, and we do not know which has asto- 
nished us most. The two together have given the Eirenicon a 
status from which it would be next to impossible to dislodge it. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the importance of the 
article in the Times. It does not represent the public view, so 
much as it will serve as a guide to public opinion. It would be 
absuri to suppose that the great mass of an oo of the Times will 
so much as have heard the name of the Eirenicon. The five 
thousand copies that have been sold may perhaps represent some 
twenty or thirty thousand readers; most of them, no doubt, of 
one class, and that class eminently favourable to the view main- 
tained by Dr. Pusey—composed probably for the most part of 
persons scarcely qualified to form an entirely independent judg- 
ment, and who would be quite content ina general way to follow 
where Dr. Pusey leads. We must be understood here to speak 
in very general terms ; for, indeed, it is certain that many of the 
class of which we are speaking, including country clergy, and 
laity in remote districts, have not yet had an opportunity of 
reading the Eirenicon. We have ourselves lately met a body of 
clergy who, no doubt, would hail the appearance of the Eirenicon 
with a warm, and even enthusiastic welcome, the majority of 
whom had not so much as seen the volume. 

We say, then, the significance of such a review as appeared in 
the Times of Tuesday, December 2, occupying nearly a whole 
broadside, is very great. In this instance it is not public opinion 
that: has taught the Times what to say—it is the Times that is 
guiding the public taste. Now, the view taken by the writer in 
the Times certainly seems warranted by the evidence produced 
by Dr. Pusey himself. He treats the matter as if it were at 
the present moment an entirely visionary speculation. He ven- 
tures even to hint that there is something ridiculous in seriously 
entertaining the idea that Rome will condescend to give explana- 
tions, or to treat with a schismatical body on equal terms. The 
submission of the English Church to the Roman obedience is, of 
course, the one paramount object of Rome’s ambition. But as 
to offering any other terms to a rebellious child than those of 
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reeeiving it again upon the recanting of its errors, the experience 
of the past does not warrant the supposition. ‘The writer very 
truly and very acutely observes, that, except under the pressure 
of circumstances, or the stress of temporary emergency, Rome 
does not attempt to extenuate what she would call ‘ Protestant 
heresies,’ nor entertain the idea of pacification. After all, 
Bossuet, Dupin, Dr. Doyle, and Cardinal Wiseman, when they 
made overtures of peace, or talked of possible satisfactory ex- 
planations and adjustments, were not representing the habitual 
phase of the Roman mind, but were driven by the particular 
exigencies of the case to speak or write as they did on the sub- 
ject of reconciliation. Moreover, all these fine speeches have 
come to an end, and nothing has resulted from them. Ail pro- 
pesals for union have been ineffectual ; and though the writer is 
too logical to conclude hastily that all future projects of the 
kind must necessarily terminate in the same hopeless inefficiency, 
he nevertheless naturally draws the inference that, unless some 
very altered state of circumstances can be shown to exist, the 
future of this phase of thought will resemble the past. 

Again the writer observes,—and in doing so we are obliged 
to admit that he is taking a fair and comprehensive view of the 
state of English society and the feeling of people in general on 
this. subject,—that no one who understands the dominant ten- 
dencies of thought in these times can bring himself to think that 
reconciliation with Rome can really depend upon nice adjust- 
ments of the terms in which dogmatic trust is expressed in the 
Canons of Trent or the Thirty-nine Articles. It appears tohim too 
large a scheme for such eventful issues to rest upon so narrow a 
basis. He writes entirely from a practical, and not from a theo- 
retical point of view. And it is no doubt good to entertain the 
question from every point of view from which it can be looked 
at. Let us illustrate the writer’s position by a single reference 
to a practical matter of every-day life. 

On what terms should a member of the Gallican Church be 
admitted to Holy Communion in the Anglican? If the An- 
glican custom remains as it now is, and auricular confession be 
voluntary and not compulsory, what infinite difficulties would at 
once arise. We are taking it for granted now, that the union 
of the churches has been effected, and the Roman method pre- 
vails where the present Roman dominion exists, and the Angli- 
can style continues as it at present exists. 

Suppose, then, a French Catholic should present himself at an 
En ich alr amongst members of the English Church, it is 
evident that he becomes a communicant as a matter of course, 
without any further inquiry being made into the matter; yet 
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such person may have been restrained for a time from com- 
munion in his own branch, by the wise counsel of his confessor ; 
or else may take refuge, without any attempt at confession, in 
the easier terms of admission which prevail in this country. 
This difficulty is surely as far removed as anything can be from 
being imaginary. It will be of constant recurrence, and would 
cause so much confusion, that we venture to think that no other 
adjustment of the case is possible excepting that of compulsory 
confession, supposing, that is, that the Roman Church should not 
waive her custom entirely in favour of the Anglican institution, 
a result which can hardly be thought likely. Now, here is one 
of those practical difficulties which would be of perpetual recur- 
rence; for if Rome is not to give way to England in this 
matter, England will have to give way to Rome. And then 
arises the further difficulty, as to whether any such amalgama- 
tion can take place. Surely it would be absurd to say that the 
great mass of people who belong to the Church of England, or 
indeed any considerable number of them, would be prepared for 
this. We are stating a difficulty, not so much as it is felt by 
ourselves, as in illustration of the practical mode of viewing the 
matter adopted by the able writer in the Zimes. The sugges 
tion made by the Times is, that the scheme is impracticable. For 
the sake of giving point to what is said, we have given ar 
instance, which we suppose represents exactly the class of 
difficulty the writer must have had in his mind. If matters 
must really be pushed, and that intently and remorselessly, to 
a logical conclusion, we cannot differ from this writer. But in 
point of fact, a reply is possible,—a reply, too, on which we 
should expect the candid writer in the Zimes to agree with us 
as cordially as we have agreed with him in his analysis of the 
impracticability of Dr. Pusey’s scheme at the present instant. 
We would observe, then, that Dr. Pusey’s work is of the very 
nature of a tentative and preliminary scheme. It does not 
profess to fathom the future, or to decide anything as to ways 
and means. It does but throw out suggestions which may 
remotely tend to union with the Western Church on the one 
hand, and the Eastern on the other. Again, the writer in the 
Times has not perhaps given due weight to the consideration 
that the circumstances of Rome in the present day are in reality 
very different from what they were at any past time when 
schemes for reunion were on foot. Hunger will tame a lion: 
And homely, and perhaps disrespectful, as it may seem to press 
the parallel, we cannot but think the altered temporal position 
and prospects of the see of Rome may have much influence in 
sobering her haughty pretensions. We have before now in this 
article suggested the possible tendency of the late decree on the 
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Immaculate Conception to recoil on the heads of those who 
have sanctioned it. And if there should be any probability of 
a schism on a large scale—and political events may any day tend 
in that direction—the Anglican Communion may perhaps con- 
trive to appear of more importance than it has hitherto been 
recognised as possessing. 

Moreover, the churches in connexion with the English are 
gradually becoming more numerous and more influential, to say 
nothing of that accession of strength which it is reasonable to 
conclude might accrue from definite relations being established 
with the Eastern Church, All these points being taken into 
consideration, we prefer to adopt the second half of the alter- 
native held out to us by the writer of the article in the Times, 
when he speaks of the attempt to work out afresh problems 
which have been hitherto insoluble. It may be possible to de- 
monstrate that they are, and must remain, insoluble, in which 
case the writer will save his fellow-labourers a world of unprofit- 
able labour; or, on the other hand, it may point out the direc- 
tion in which the solution lies: and if it shows also that the 
question cannot be solved for the present, it may prepare the 
way for its future solution. In following out this train of 
thought, we may observe that Dr. Pusey, if he has done no 
more, has at least broken the ground and laid the foundation. 
And the great significance of the appearance of this article in 
the Zimes consists in this, that the writer has surveyed the 
ground with care, is entirely aware of the extent of territory 
occupied, and though he denies the possibility of the super- 
structure, admits the solidity of the foundation. The Times, 
which is the accredited organ of public opinion, at least attests: 
the fact that the claims which were made twenty-five years ago, 
to hold Roman doctrine, have won their way, till at length 
they are tolerated in the English Church, and are daily making 
proselytes, simply because truth is more powerful than error. 
Dr. Pusey does not, it is true, express himself in the imperti- 
nently obnoxious way in which Mr. Ward put forth his claims in 
the theatre at Oxford. But what Mr. Ward meant was, that he 
was willing to adopt the decrees of Trent; and what Dr. Pusey 
means is, that he has no objection to them either, because both 
the Council of Trent and the Thirty-nine Articles are not 
really, but only seem to be, at issue. 

‘And the point upon which we now insist is, that what was 
condemned in every quarter of the land in 1841, is held by 
are opinion to be entirely tenable in 1865, and is, in fact, 
veld by nearly all the learned laity and clergy of the Church of 
England. We really think we cannot be accused of exaggerating 
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matters if we say, that this is a very solid foundation to have 
laid for a superstructure to follow. Those who do not think the 
foundation secure, may try to shake it, if they will. But we 
think that the court that was afraid to condemn Mr. Gorham 
for fear of driving out the Evangelical from the bosom of the 
Church of England, must have gained a considerable amount of 
courage, if it will now run the risk of offending the influential 
party of which Dr. Pusey is now the principal representative. 

Of course we do not mean to assert that we are satisfied with 
the position taken up by the writer in the Times. He is con- 
tent to speak of Church doctrine as having ample right to claim 
its place in the comprehensive system of the English Church. 
He speaks of the Eirenicon as an attempt to restrict the force 
of the English Articles—which are popularly supposed to be 
levelled against Roman dynastic teaching—to practical excesses 
and corruptions that arose from the exaggeration and misappli- 
cation of doctrines belonging to the early centuries of Chris- 
tianity. And he adds, that this is ‘a perfectly natural principle 
‘of interpretation, familiar to every student of history and 
‘exact theology, and as much required and made use of b 
‘every strongly-marked school of thinkers in the English 
“Church, as by the disciples of Andrewes and Bull.’ «When 
‘stated some time back,’ he adds, in rather a naked and startling 
form, ‘it caused a great outcry ; but this outcry must be felt, even 
“by some of those who were foremost in it, with the comment 
‘afforded by subsequent events, to have been in itself, what- 
‘ever may have been the circumstances which provoked it, ludi- 
‘crously exaggerated and one-sided. The particular interpreta- 
‘tions suggested were of various worth ol validity, but, on the 
‘whole, neither better nor worse than many which had long 
‘passed current, and are still accepted in entire good faith; 
‘while the ape object aimed at in putting them forth was 
‘ the perfect y legitimate one of asserting a standing-room for a 
‘ particular class of opinions, which on other grounds have ample 
‘right to claim their place in the comprehensive system of the 
‘English Church.’ 

The practical view, then, of the difficulty of bringing the mass 
of the people of England to acquiesce in any such reunion as 
Dr. Pusey advocates, is well represented by this writer, whilst, as 
we have seen, he has done the cause of the Church good service 
by the bold and true description of the present status of Catholic 
doctrine in this country. It would scarcely be just to Dr. Pusey 
if, after having given our own view of the book, and the prin- 
cipal notice of it that has yet. appeared, we did not quote his 
own hopeful words as regarding this subject. 

He observes, in a letter which has appeared in the public 
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‘papers, ‘1 am in no position which entitles me to formulize 
“terms, upon which the English and Roman churches might be 
‘united. In regard to the Greek, we have nothing to ask for 
‘but intercommunion. But also, any statement of details might 
‘tend to distract men’s minds from the central objects. Let 
‘the English mind once grasp the idea that healthful reunion 
‘of the Church might be possible, and the overpowering great- 
‘ness of an united Christendom dawn upon it, even from afar, 
‘as a thing to be hoped and prayed for, and our strong English 
‘practical sense and. tranquil stedfastness of purpose will, by 
‘ God’s mercy, be a great instrument in his hands of realizing 
‘what it has conceived. Let it once conceive of the reunion of 
‘Christendom as a practical object, as it did of large righteous 
‘questions in our century—the admission of Roman Catholics 
‘and Dissenters to the full rights of citizenship, or the repeal of 
‘ the cern-laws—and the difficulties will be Tralf surmounted. 
‘ There are clouds enough gathering to make Rome feel that 
‘union is strength. Let there once be an earnest desire for a 
‘ healthful union on the part of England, and I have good ground 
‘to believe that terms which we could conscientiously offer, and 
‘that without any derogation to any law of the State, would 
‘be accepted. Even the thought of the possibility of our 
‘reunion, there is reason to think, might hinder any fresh decla- 
‘rations which would be an obstacle to it—such as a dogmatic 
‘definition of any part of the vast Marian system, or of the 
‘ personal infallibility of the Pope.’ 

And this leads us, in conclusion, to notice the mode in 
which the Eirenicon has been received by thinkers of the Roman 
school. The Weekly Register, to say the least of it, represents 
a large school of thought in the Roman communion; and if we 
have been surprised at the tone of the article in the Zimes, we 
are no less so at the kindly and appreciative feeling in the 
Weekly Register. Dr. Pusey has himself written a letter to the 
editor, which indicates his own deep satisfaction at this result. 
Of course the editor of a newspaper is only responsible as an 
individual, lay or clerical, as it may happen to be, for his own 
view ; and it would be premature to suppose that he represents 
even the general tone of the Roman communion as it exists in 
this country. But it is very encouraging to find even one organ 
of this body implying the possibility of the case of union being 
entertained on the Roman side, and agreeing that a reunion on 
the principles of Bossuet would be better than a perpetuated 
schism. 

In two respects is this review remarkable—first, because of 
its kindly feeling and expression towards the author of the 
Eirenicon ; secondly, because of its undisguised fear of the effect 
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the reading of the work may have upon weak members of the 
Roman communion. On this latter point we forbear to enlarge, 
simply quoting the writer’s own words, which are as follows :— 
‘ Such appears to be a very fair statement of the Anglican Theory 
‘of the Churches’ Unity. We have given it without comment, 
‘as aclear expression of what learned Anglicans think they have 
‘to say for their position. And for the same reason, we would 
‘recommend a careful perusal of the whole work to those whose 
‘duty it may be to be ready to answer difficulties. We do not 
‘ recommend itt to any but learned Catholics, As the work of one 
‘who has made Church History and the writings of the Holy 
‘ Fathers the study of a life-time, the controversial portion, based 
‘ chiefly on the writer's view of the Patristic teaching. may easily 
‘ present difficulties which the unlearned reader may not be able to 
‘answer. On the subject of the tone in which Dr. Pusey’s 
book has been received by the Weekly Register, it is interesting 
to notice that the review itself, together with the seeond notice 
which appeared in the same newspaper on the 25th of November, 
has been reprinted, with the addition of some letters from Dr, 
Newman, Canon Oakley, and Dr. Pusey himself, in a pamphlet, 
the dedication of which is as follows :—‘ To John Henry New- 
‘man, D.D., and E. B. Pusey, D.D., two venerable and beloved 
‘names that one loves in thought to associate together.’ It is 


ee for anything to have been written in a fairer 


spirit, both on points in which the author agrees with the Eiren- 
icon, and in positions which he feels it his duty to controvert. 
Perhaps we cannot give a better idea of the general bearing of 
this first review than by making the following extract :— 


‘If Anglicans will accept that Primacy of jurisdiction given by Our Lord to 
Peter, which St. Augustine recognised in his successor, such as was afterwards 
defiued and accepted by East and West at the Council of Florence, the limits 
of that jurisdiction can easily be settled, and the line drawn between what is 
Divine and what of ecclesiastical institution, in the actual jurisdiction of the 
Roman Pontiffs. The separation between England and the Church took place, 
and is perpetuated, not merely because appeals to Rome were abolished, but 
because all that was of Divine and all that was of human origin in the juris- 
diction of the Pope was rejected together, and is rejected stil in the oath of 
supremacy ; and also because essential changes, of a character no less heretical 
than schismatic, were introduced or accepted by the Church of England. Such, 
for instance, was the repudiation of the Sacrament of Extreme Unction from 
the Service Book, and that tampering with the Liturgy which has obscured, to 
say the least, if it has not absolutely excluded, the doctrine of the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice. To these and other such acts the Church of England stands com- 
mitted, so long as she retains her present Service Book, and until such acts are 
repented and retracted, it seems almost idle to speak of hopes for reunion. 
But where so much advance has been made in the right direction, we must 
hope that the remainder of the way will ere long be traversed. 

* The greater part of the remainder of the iene is taken up with proving 
what most Catholics would be quite ready to admit, that many exaggerated 
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things have been said by Catholic writers of name, conceruing the Pope’s per- 
sonal infallibility, on the prerogatives of the Blessed Virgin, and on many other 
subjects. No doubt, viewed from without, there is much matter for perplexity 
in this whole subject. We know that many persons, now Catholics, ok been 
for years kept back from seeing the Church’s claims on their absolute alle- 
giance, because of the hold these exaggerated statements had obtained on their 
imagination, and the repugnance they felt in themselves to the aspect of doc- 
trine thus presented. This, we think, has arisen partly from their having 
attributed to such statements an authority which they did not really possess, 
and from their not distinguishing between matters of faith and matters of pious 
opinion ; partly also because they did not make allowance for the exaggeration 
of rhetorical statements, and the use of words in the second intention. Catho- 
lies, on the other hand, especially those who have been always Catholics, are 
not much troubled at these things. They know that the Church, while requir- 
ing unitas in necessariis, is most free in conceding /idertas in dudbiis : that there 
arte Schools of opinion in the Church, that great latitude is permitted in the 
unauthoritative expression of devotional sentiment, and that almost any amount 
of bad taste is tolerated. In a word, that the Church does not aim at creating 
a dead and soulless level of uniformity, but tolerates great liberty of opinion 
in matters of opinion, provided her children accept her as their Mother and 
Mistress in Divine Truth, and are ready at any time to submit to her decision, 
should she, through her legitimate mouthpiece, think fit to pronounce a judg- 
ment. Thus she secures to her children the habit of faith and obedience, and 
the right exercise of their reason and free will. And so Catholics learn from 
the Church a large spirit of forbearance and toleration, and put up with the 
views of others which do not involve a difference of faith, and expect a like 
forbearance in return.’—A Review of Dr. Pusey’s Eirenicon, pp. 12—14. 


We omit to notice in further detail this remarkable review, 
which, in all probability, has found its way into the hands of 
many of our readers. But we have yet to notice other points 
in the mode in which the Eirenicon has been received on the 
Roman side. Indeed, nothing is more striking than the general 
apathy with which it has been received on the Protestant side, 
and the vigorous and hearty way in which it has drawn out 
both praise and blame, attack and defence, on the Roman. We 
believe there has been a single outcry on the part of a London 
paper against Dr. Pusey ; a that cry has met with noecho, As 
to} 4 «= Gurney, he is not of significance enough to be worth 
our notice. We observe, once for all, that it is an impotent attempt 
to create a schism, in the ranks of the Church party, on the part 
of one who has no right or claim to be numbered amongst them, 
As to the letters and notices that have as yet appeared, and that 
are advertised as forthcoming, our readers will not be surprised 
to learn that, when they are not anonymous, they are for the 
most part from the pens of converts from England to Rome. 
Amongst them the names of Canons Oakley and Estcourt are 
conspicuous; the former seems to Dr. Pusey slightly to have 
exaggerated his meaning. The distinction appears to us to be 
slight, but it has drawn out from Dr. Pusey a rejoinder to the 
effect, that he disclaims ‘ holding all Roman doctrine ;’ but he 
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explains, that doctrines expressed by the Council of Trent as 
explained by some individual doctors, yet of authority among you, 
do not condemn what he believes, nor require him to believe what 
he does not believe. Canon Oakley has further drawn out from 
Dr. Pusey an important and valuable distinction as regards the 
points on which he conceives there is no material difference be- 
tween the Tridentine and the Anglican view, and on which, 
therefore, no explanation could be necessary, and those in which, 
as far as expression goes, some adjustment would be required. 
Canon Estcourt, in a letter to the Weekly Register, written a 
few days earlier—for it is dated from Birmingham, December 24d, 
Dr. Pusey’s letter having been written from Oxford on the 6th 
of December—has drawn out, in an array of three columns of 
the newspaper, making in all six parallel columns, what appear 
to him the irreconcileable difficulties of the position, exhibiting 
with most damaging effect (though of course the parallel has 
been drawn out hundreds of times during the last three hundred 
years) the expressions wanting in logical contradictions of the 
Council and the Articles. 

Now, we feel that we have no right at all to find fault with 
Canon Estcourt, much as we may regret the effect that such a 
parallelism and contrast must needs have upon the popular 
mind. It is-not unreasonable, in a writer of the Roman Com- 
munion, who, probably, has quitted the English Church mainly 
on the very ground that he could not subscribe these Articles, 
Moreover, he writes in a fair and temperate spirit; but surely 
he misses the point altogether when he takes it for granted that 
under any circumstances of union the obligation to sign the 
Thirty-nine Articles as they now stand will remain. And 
surely he is enormously overstating the difficulties of the case 
when he says:—* There are various other points on which the 
* Book of Common Prayer and the Thirty-nine Articles are at 
‘ variance with the Council ; but these are sufficient to show that 
* in each of these formularies the errors and heresies condemned 
‘by the Church are formally stated and. maintained. It is 
‘ difficult, therefore, to see any other basis for the reconciliation 
* of the Anglican to the Catholic Church than their renouncing 
‘the Prayer-book and Articles, and receiving the Council of 
* Trent.’ What we are finding fault with in Canon Estcourt is 
his great exaggeration of statement when he says that there are 
various other points in which the Prayer-book and Thirty-nine 
Articles are at variance with the Council of Trent. Now, no 
one can know better than Canon Estcourt that there are no 
other points in which the Prayer-book even seems to be at 
variance with the Council. For the present we say nothing of 
the Articles, but we defy him to place his hand on any other 
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passage in the Prayer-book which presents the slightest diffi- 
culty in this direction. 

Of the three passages from the Prayer-book—and be it ever 
remembered that the Articles are not, and never have been, any 
part of the Book of Common Prayer, and that there is no 
authority for their appearing, as they generally do, bound up 
with the Prayer-book; of the three passages quoted, one is 
called by him a rubric, but is no rubric at all, being nothing but 
the paragraph appended to the Communion Office, and, as being 
neither prayer, nor directions for prayer, is of no sort of authority, 
and in no way binding upon the conscience of the clergy. The 
other two quotations are as follow :— 


* We most heartily thank Thee for that Thou dost vouchsafe to feed us, &c. 
. «+. and dost assure us thereby of Thy favour and goodness towards us.’ 


And :— 

‘Thy servants on whom .. . . we have now laid our hands to certify them by 
this sign of Thy favour and gracious gooduess towards them.’ 

Over against these two passages is printed Canon 11 of the 
Sixth Session :— 

‘Tf any one saith... . that the grace, whereby we are justified, is only the 
favour of God, let him be anathema.’ 

Now, it requires a critical eye to see the contrariety, for con- 
tradiction cannot be alleged between these passages. Accord- 
ingly, Canon Estcourt has explained that the two extracts from 
the Prayer-book are ‘ erroneous, being intended to deny that 
‘grace 13 more than the external favour of God, and not an 
‘inferior gift and power.’ This sounds a little disingenuous; 
but we suppose we must make allowance for Canon Estcourt’s 
desire to make out the best case he can in defence of his position. 

The same remark applies to the other passages quoted from 
the Prayer-book as distinguished from the Articles. All of 
these are prefaced by the remark, ‘ We now come to other ex- 
‘ pressions in which the heresy is less open and direct. In some 
‘of these the language is in a certain ‘sense true, but is used in 
‘an heretical sense, having becn adupted with the intention of 
‘denying some other truths taught by the Church.’ Under this 
head we have quoted five more passages from the Prayer-book. 
And here it is difficult to acquit Canon Estcourt of disingen- 
uousness, ‘That we may be understood, we must quote the 
passages in extenso :— 

1. ‘We most heartily thank Thee for that Thou dost vouchsafe to feed us, 
&..... and dost assure us thereby of Thy favour and goodness towards us. 


2. ‘Thy servants on whom .... we have now laid our bands to certify them 
by this sign of Thy favour and gracious goodness towards them.’ 


In the parallel column, and as opposed to this and two other 
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quotations, but which, as being from the Articles, we are not 
now concerned with, Canon Estcourt has printed :— 


* Session VI. Canon 11. If any one saith... .-that the grace, whereby we 
are justified, is only the favour of God, let him be anathema.’ 


Now, of course, where there is not the least semblance of 
contradiction, and where words are omitted which would have 
— even that shadow of a semblance which flits before 

anon Estcourt’s mind’s eye, some explanation was requisite, 
and the explanation given is neither more nor less than the 
following :— 

‘Eirenicon ; being intended to deny that grace is more than the external 
favour of God, and not an inferior gift and power,’ 

The next quotation we may, for the sake of brevity, omit. 
It is simply the absolution in the daily Service transcribed, and 
pitted —— the decree of the Council, which anathematizes 
those who deny the priestly power. This, again, is simply dis- 
ingenuous, as the Church of Rome has no where any more 
definite assertion, simply because it is impossible for words to 
assert more definitely the absolving power than those in use in 
the Church of England. Our readers know, as well as Canon 
Estcourt knows, the form :— 

* By His authority committed to me, I absolve thee from all thy sins, in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Ameu.’ 

The same remark applies to the two remaining quotations made 
respectively from the Confirmation and the Communion Services. 
The expressions used may not be all that can be desired, but 
there is no ground whatever for the explanation that is given, 
that they are erroneous on the ground that one was intended to 
mean that Confirmation was nothing more than the satisfaction 
of baptismal promises ; and that the other was intended to mean 
that the Eucharist is no more than a commemoration, and only a 
sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving. Now, we say with regard 
to all these passages, that, after conceding for argument’s sake to 
Canon Estcourt, what in most of the cases is not to be conceded, 
that the Reformers meant what he supposes them to have 
meant, there is absolutely no room now for interpreting words 
to hold a meaning which is entirely beside their exact letter, 
is quite contradictory to other passages in the Prayer-book, and 
in exact opposition to the well-known opinions of the divines 
who last altered the Liturgy in 1662. 

We will not follow Canon Estcourt in what we are obliged to 
speak of as disingenuousness, resulting, as appears to us, from 
his ardent desire to make out a good case from his thesis that 
Rome and England are in hopeless opposition and irreconcileably 
at variance. We are quite free to admit that the Prayer-book 
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is not all we could desire; and that especially as regards Con- 
firmation, which is the poorest service in the book, there is an 
almost entire absence of allusion to what, after all, is the principal 
part of the rite, or sacrament, whatever it may be called. But 
we suppose the practice of the Church would supply ample 
evidence of what is meant by the Confirmation Office. .We 
should be very much surprised to hear that any of our bishops, 
in the addresses to candidates for Confirmation, which have of 
late years become common, are in the habit of informing them 
that the laying on of their hands is a useless ceremony, and 
that their confirmation is absolutely nothing else but a ratifi- 
cation of their baptismal vows in the face of the congregation. 
We do not attempt to deny the accusation that in the Prayer- 
book there are here and there evidences ‘of the stammering 
lips of ambiguous formularies.’ But we have no reason for 
thinking that any party in the Church of England regard the 
whole Prayer-book as a piece of stereotype that is as absolutely 
unalterable as the Creeds of Universal Christendom. 

With regard to his attack upon the Articles, where his ground 
is undoubtedly better, he can afford to be more generous. He 
says :-— 

‘ The Articles are not intended nor supposed to bind the consciences of those 
who subscribe them, and they are, therefore, susceptible of the utmost. latitude 
of interpretation. It is possible that a person subscribing them may not by 
that act be preciuded from accepting the whole Council of Trent. But the 
converse of this proposition is an impossibility. Noone who accepts that 
Council as the voice of the Church and the guide of his faith, could, with a 
safe conscience, subscribe to the Thirty-nine Articles,’ 

In what he suggests in another paragraph of his letter to the 
Weekly Register we entirely coincide with Canon Estcourt :— 

‘Tt may then be worth while to examine the possibility of reconciling the 
Anglican Formularies with the Council. Whether the Articles were directed 
against the Council, or the Decrees of the Council against the Articles, may 
be matter of historical inquiry. Perhaps in some parts the censure is inten- 
tional on each side; for the Articles were first published in 1552, and con- 
firmed in their present form in 1562; thus coming in between the first part of 
the Council, which lasted from 1545 to 1552, and the concluding sessions, from 
1562 to 1563. There is evidence that the state of religion in England was 
frequently referred to in the later sessions ; but this is of no consequence as 
regards the question of doctrine ; that question depends simply on the language 
used in either case, viz.—whether one contradicts the other ? 

And here follows the array of contradictions, which, we will 
not deny, are primd facie contradictions. We do not mind going 
further, and admitting that they were meant, on the part of our 
Reformers, who here at least did not display that learning for 
which they have a traditional reputation, to be in contradiction to 
Roman doctrine. But Canon Estcourt leaves altogether out of 
his reckoning that equitable consideration of language which is 
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eminently applicable in a case where no one now supposes we 
are bound by the perhaps unascertainable, perhaps hopelessly 
contradictory, opinions of the Reformers. It was not likely that 
a Prayer-book compiled under the unhappy auspices that at- 
tended either the beginning or the end of the reign of Edward 
VI. would have been perfect, or all that could be desired, after 
the lapse of three centuries. But when it is considered that 
the Articles were drawn up at a time when theology had 
reached nearly its lowest level in the Church of England, and 
were remodelled after the accession of Elizabeth, when the tone 
of religious belief was still lower, one is really tempted to ask 
with wonder, How is it that men have placed such implicit 
belief in them? And no other answer can be given than that 
they have been neglected and ignored. Of course, there has 
been a large party who swear by them, and the existence of 
whose form of belief in the Church of England is guaranteed by 
their being retained; but it is impossible to deny that they 
contain statements or implications that are verbally false, and 
others that are very difficult to reconcile with truth. In the 
times that are coming over the Church of England, the question 
will arise, What service have the Articles of the Church of 
England ever done? and of what use are they at the present 
day? The latter question must be answered very fully and 
satisfactorily, if the answer is to be any makeweight against the 
condemnation of them virtually pronounced by the Eirenicon. 
We say virtually, for it is, after all, only an implicit, and not an 
explicit condemnation of them, that the volume contains. The 
slight difference of opinion (if difference there is, as regards 
what the framers of the Articles intended) between ourselves 
and the respected author of the ‘Eirenicon’ need not be 
remarked on here. But we venture to go a step beyond any 
suggestion contained in this volume, and boldly proclaim our 
own opinion, that before union with Rome can be effected, the 
Thirty-nine Articles must be wholly withdrawn. They are 
virtually withdrawn at the present moment ; for the very fact of 
the endorsement of the view of the Eirenicon by its reviewer 
in the Times, proves that, as far as the most important of them 
are concerned, there are persons who sign them in senses abso- 
lutely contradictory. 

As we close this article, which has already been overtaken in 
its course by two or three notices and rejoinders which we have 
thought it our duty to remark upon, we may observe, that the 
assertion we made at its commencement is in a fair way to be 
falsified before it meets our reader’s eyes. Already the Eirenicon 
is beginning to create a literature of its own. Already the 
sepullitties of No. 90 is beginning to introduce it to a class of 
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readers too young to remember the stirring days of 1841. The 
subject which has been pent up for five and twenty years is 
beginning to revive, and seems likely to bear its late fruit amid 
the constrained acquiescence of those who were then fighting 
the battle.of Protestantism against Catholicism, and the joyful 
acclamation of those who have been brought up in the ‘sweet 
uses of adversity.’ 

- We shall, no doubt, have to recur to the subject in our next 
number. Meanwhile, we offer to all our readers, and to all well- 
wishers for the Union of ‘Christendom, hopes for a happy new 
year, whilst we ask them to join with us in our prayer, that the 
year 1866 may advance us another step towards so magnificent 
a result. 
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Art. VII.—The Iliad of Homer, in English Hexameter Verse. 
By J. Henry Dart, M.A. of Exeter College, Oxford. 
London: Longmans. 1865. 


Ir the following pages were to be a sermon instead of an essay, 
our text would be written in a few words of Lord Derby's 
preface to his translation of the Iliad: ‘That pestilent heresy 
of so-called English hexameters.’ On this we are about to 
dwell, it is true, but only in the way of ‘improving’ the occa- 
sion, as the old Puritans used to improve any tremendous error, 
whether of faith or of practice. In that way we shall endeavour 
to improve the Earl’s dictum.! 

But, as we shall have occasion over and over again to refer 
to the Iliad, let us begin by adding our suffrage in a matter 
which has largely, of late, employed the popular voice. If we 
take the principal translations in comparison one with another 
(leaving such trash as Ogilvie’s and MacPherson’s out of the 
question), it would seem to us that they ought to be ranked 
thus: Dart’s, like his favourite Antilochus, winning the prize 
by daring ; then (however deficient in scholarship) Chapman’s ; 
then—far too little known—Wright’s; then (and not much 
behind) Lord Derby’s; then—longo sed proximus intervallo— 
Cowper’s; then, and with a far deeper fall still,” Pope's. 
‘Your Homer? your Homer? ah, now I remember, Mr. Pope, 
‘what you mean. It is a very pretty thing, Mr. Pope, but 
* you must not call it Homer.’ So said the prince of all classical 
scholars, Bentley, when interrogated by Pope about ‘his Homer.’ 
And afterwards, when some friend of the great Master of 
Trinity inquired how it came to pass that the latter should 
have found a place in the Dunciad, replied (no doubt in his 
loftiest manner), ‘ Sir, because I would not praise his translation ; 
and the portentous cub never forgives.’ 





‘ The passage is as follows: ‘The ordinary couplet in rhyme, the Spenserian 
stanza, the Trochaic or ballad metre, all have had their partisans, even to that 
“ pestilent heresy” of the so-called English Hexameter, a metre wholly repugnant 
to the genius of our language; which can only be pressed into the service by a 
violation of every rule of prosody ; and of which, notwithstanding my respect for 
the eminent men who have attempted to naturalise it, I could never read ten lines 
without being irresistibly reminded of Canning’s 

Dactylics call’st thou them? God help thee, silly one !’ 
It is singular to find Lord Derby speaking of Chapman’s version as in ‘ trochaic 
or ballad metre.’ It is, of course, purely Iambic. 

* We have not yet had the pleasure of examining Mr. Worsley’s translation. 
if it be of the same merit as his version of the Odyssey (to which however his metre 
is perhaps better suited), it must be first-rate. 
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It is our purpose, in the following paper, to do two things: 
the one, often done before, to defend the principle of English 
hexameters ; the other, which has not been done before, to la 
down some rule, as regards them, about English quantity. If 
the latter may seem a rather presumptuous undertaking, the 
writer can only say that there are not many days during several 
= in which he has not, more or less, thought about the 
subject. 

1. It is a most true rule of the schoolmen, ‘ He that may do 
more, may do less.’ Now, having already the hexameter—only 
in an elongated form—in our language, we may certainly take 
any part of it-by itself. A dog is not the less a dog if you cut 
off his tail. So-called long metre is none the less English if, 
by extracting two syllables from the second and fourth lines, 
you cut it downinto common metre. Common metre is not less 
popular if, by withdrawing two syllables from the first line, 
you make it into short metre. 

Or, to take another example. Many of our common ballads 
are written in (what would technically be called) iambic tetra- 
meter catalectic: as for example: 


‘A captain bold of Halifax, who lived in country quarters.’ 


Now, by taking off one syllable at the beginning, and adding 
one to the end, you turn this, of course, into trochaic tetra- 
meter catalectic : 

‘ Weeping, weeping, late and early, slowly pacing up and down, 
Sadly mourned the Lord of Burleigh, Burleigh House by Stamford town’ 

Precisely in the same way Aristophanic anapests are very 
popular even to an untrained ear; what is there of ‘heresy,’ 
what is there of un-Englishness, in asserting that the same 
metre, docked of a foot and a half at the beginning, should 
equally approve itself—which we take to be the great test of 
the innate vitality of any metre—to uneducated persons ? 

If every body feels the exquisite music as well as sense of the 
stanza: 

* Lightly they'll speak of the spirit that’s gone, 
And o’er his cold ashes upbraid him : 


But little he'll reck, so they let him sleep on 
In the grave where a Briton has laid him.’ 


If it be not heresy to admire that rhythm, why should it be so 
to admire—leaving the sense out of the question, which is not 
now the point—the rhythm of those two hexameters ?— 


‘Speak of the spirit that’s gone, and o’er his cold ashes upbraid him ; 
Reck, so they let him sleep on, in the grave where a Briton has laid him.’ 


We think that one consideration amply proves our point. Lord 
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Derby himself helps us to another instance. Compare the 
metre :-— 


* Dactylics call’st thou them? God help thee, silly one!’ 


with that of Scott’s ballad :— 


‘ Hail to the chief that in triumph advances ! 

Honoured and blest be the evergreen Pine ! 

Long may the tree in its banner that glances 
Flourish, the shelter and grace of our line ! 

Heav’n send it happy dew, earth lend it sap anew, 
Gaily to blossom and gladly to grow ! 

Loud should Clan-Alpine then ring from her deepmost glen, 
Roderick Vich-Alpine-dhu, ho, ieroe!’ 


Let it be observed that the only difference between Canning’s 
verse, and the first and third of these lines, is, that while ¢¢ is 
Dactylic tetrameter acatalectic, they are catalectic: the second, 
fourth, sixth, and eighth being brachycatalectic: while the fifth 
and seventh are EXACTLY THE VERY SAME as Canning’s. Lord 
Derby is here, like the eagle, shot by his own feather: for he 
would scarcely say that Scott ‘was one of the ‘silly ones’ that 
needed help. im 


II. We are sure that Lord Derby would not assert that 
English, as a language, had less power in it than German.’ We 
are even more certain that he would not believe that a language 
like ours, which owes so much to the Latin, had less capacity 
for hexameters than one which, like theirs, owes so little to it. 

And yet, we not only know how the Germans take to hexame- 
ters, but how also their only great epic poem—however it may be 
the fashion of the present century to depreciate it—was written 
in that measure. We know how their greatest translator, Voss, 
in that measure made Homer vernacular in Germany; we know 
how Goethe deliberately committed himself to the ‘heresy’ in 
his pastoral poem—would he had written all things as well |— 
‘Hermann and Dorothea.’ To Voss we shall have occasion to 
return again; but who, with any pretensions to an ear, and 
with the slightest knowledge of German, can be insensible to 
the exquisite melody of lines like these :— 


‘Endlich erhub aus seiner Entziickungen Meere sich Adam, 

Aus den Strémen des Lichts, in denen er sank. Die Gedanken 
Waren ihm zu tausenden schon durch die Seele geflogen, 
Schnell, wie die Schwinge des Blitzes, indem er dem Auge vorauseit ; 
Und er schwebt zu dem Todeshigel herab von den Wolken, 
Steht bey dem Kreuz, und strecket den Arm nach Jesus, des Todes 
Sieger, aus: Ich schwére bey dir, der ewig lebet ! 

_ Dass nun Tod nicht linger der Tod ist, und dass an dem Tage 

i Deiner grossen Vollendung sic all’ erwachen, die schlafen’s. 
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Jesus Christus Erhohung begann mit seinem Erwachen 
Von dem Tod an dem Kreuze ; sich stieg auf Stufen zum Throne, 
Dort hinauf zu des Vaters Rechte, wo Preis und Khre 
Dem es belohnen sollte, der frey sich erniedriget hatte, 
Ach von dort herab zu dem Staube der Schadelstate. 
Selber Eloa erhiib’ umsonst mit der Harfe der Feyer 
Sich in dem Psalme, der Psalm enstrémte vergebens des Geistes 
Innerstem, diesen Preis, die Gottesehren zu singen.’ 


Of all languages, one should have thought French the worst 
for classical measures. Yet what can be better than Falloy's 
‘ Longs and Shorts : ’— 

‘Rien ne me plaist sinon de te chanter, et servir et orner, 

Rien ne te plaist mon bien, rien ne te plaist que ma mort. 

Plus je requiers, et plus je me tiens seur d’estre refusé, 
Et ce refus pourtant point ne me semble refus. 

A trompeurs attraicts, desir ardent, prompte volonté, 
Espoir, non espoir, ains miserable pipeur. 

Discours mensongers, trahistreux cil, aspre cruanté, 
Qui me ruine le corps, qui me ruine le cceur. 

Pourquoy tant de faveurs t’ont les Cieux mis a l’abandon, 
Ou pourquoy dans moy si violente fureur ?’ 


III. It has always been held as one of the great advantages 
of our own blank verse that, while Milton has taught us how 
high it can soar, every day shows us how it is spoken in common 
conversation. Like Moliére’s hero, who was astonished to learn 
that he had been talking prose all his life without knowing it, 
so at every dinner party much blank verse is pronounced with- 
out the slightest intention of talking poetry. Dr. Johnson—or 
rather his inimitable biographer—relates how Mrs. Siddons, at 
some dinner to which she had been invited, said, in her gravest 
tones, to one of the waiters :-— 

‘ You brought me water, boy: I called for beer.’ 

All this advantage belongs as much to hexameters as to blank 
verse. The writer took notice at the last dinner to which he 
was invited (with his eye on the subject, he owns) of innumer- 
able hexameters then and there spoken, of which a few remain 
in his memory :— 

‘Would you rather have mutton, or would you rather have chicken ?’ 

‘Oh, you have time enough ; tho train does not start till five twenty.’ 


And now, a very good one :— 
‘Well; one could scarcely believe the evils that crinoline causes,’ 


Let any one watch for himself, and he will soon find that 
hexameters come as naturally out of English mouths as does 
blank verse. This, in itself, may not be a very high considera- 
tion; yet we shall see by and es how Mr. Dart has availed 
himself of it in his Tliad. 

NO. CXXXL—WN:S. oO 
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IV. But, to rise to a higher argument. Only observe (the 
Christian Remembrancer has hinted at this before) how the most 
glorious parts of the poetry of Holy Scripture throw themselves, 
in our translation (which, if not perfect according to our far 
higher scholarship as a version, all would take for the perfec- 
tion of English), into hexameters. What, for example, can be 
more magnificent than such lines as these ?— 

‘ Blessed and holy is he that hath part in the First Resurrection :’ 


Or again, 


‘For the Lord God 
Giveth them light, and they shall reign for ever and ever :’ 


And again, 
‘ How art thou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, son of the morning ! 
How art thou cut down to the ground which didst weaken the nations !’ 
And so verses like these :— 
‘Why do the heathen rage, and the people imagine a vain thing ?* 
— Amalék was the first of the nations ; 
But his latter end shall be that he perish for ever. 
‘Israel doth not know : my people doth not consider.’ 
£ Ye will revolt more and more ; the whole head is sick and the heart faint.’ 
‘In the midst of the street, and on either side of the river 
Was there the Tree of Life; which bare twelve manner of fruits, and 
Yielded her fruit every month; and the ‘leaves of the Tree were for 
healing.’ 
Sometimes the slightest alteration is necessary :— 
‘ Binding their kings in chains, and their nobles with fetters of iron.’ 


And so, in like manner, many of the more familiar sentences 
of Holy Scripture run into the same form :— 
‘ Husbands, love your wives, and be not bitter against them.’ 
‘ Fathers, provoke not your children to anger, lest they be discouraged.’ 


V. Southey, in his letters regarding his ‘ Vision of Judgment,’ 
gives, as one reason for the success of the hexameter, which he then 
for almost the first time, since the early part of the seventeenth 
century introduced, that ladies, without any classical education, 
caught the metre at once. It is, we think, a very strong argu- 
ment. We have tried it for ourselves. A lady, not a classical 
scholar, read to us aloud, from Mr. Dart’s Homer, four long 
passages: the storming of the Grecian wall; the fight by the 
ships; the death of Hector ; and the funeral games of Patroclus. 
After the first five or six lines, she quite caught the swing of 
the verse ; and it bore her safely through the difficulties of false 
quantities in proper names. Twice in the passages we have 
mentioned, the English verse left the quantity of a name doubtful; 
and in both those cases she went wrong. 
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Vi. But we will advance a step farther, and boldly say that— 
to our most firm belief—hexameters are far more in agreement 
with the genius of the English, than with that of the Latin, 
language. In the first place Archbishop Trench has very well 
pointed out (Introduction to Sacred Latin Poetry, p. 10) :— 
* One has but to turn to the lyrical poems of Horace, to become 
‘at once aware of the wealth of words, which for the writer of the 
‘hexameter and pentameter may be said hardly to exist. What a 
‘world, for example, of noble epithets—tumultuosus, luctuosus, 
‘formidolosus, fraudulentus, contumax, pervicax, insolens, inta- 
‘minatus, fastidiosus, periculosus—with many more among the 
* most poetical words in the language, are under the ban of a per- 
‘ petual exclusion.’ To which his Grace might have added that 
the same ban of perpetual exclusion existed against the genitives, 
datives, accusatives, and ablatives of every noun and adjective 
of the third declension, the nominative of which forms a dacty]. 
It is true that, by having recourse to a most awkward elision, a 
long vowel before a short, such words may be hitched in. But, 
in point of fact, as we know, such licences were never taken in 
serious poetry. Now this great drawback in Latin scarcely 
exists in the Greek. In nouns, similar to those of which we 
have just been speaking, the genitive and dative can, of course, 
be shortened, instead of being elided, before a following vowel. 
This, we verily believe, is one chief thing which gives to Homer’s 
verse such infinite spring and freshness, as compared with the 
greater exactness and polish of Virgil. And yet there is no incon- 
siderable number of Greek words which cannot, by possibility, 
be fitted into a hexameter. Whereas in English the exceptions 
are so few as to prove the rule of the admissibility of all words. 

Therefore it comes to this: that the adoption of the hexameter 
lost the Latin poets fully half, all cases counted in, of their 
substantives and adjectives. Certainly it cannot be without 
regret—if we look at the matter in one point of view—that the 
Latin language gave up its own glorious heritage of ballad metre, 
and above all of rhyme, for the sake of adopting a system which 
is admirably suited to, and contenting, the Greek. It is very 
true that herein we may see Gop’s good Providence. When 
the Church had received the new wine which must be put into 
new bottles, then she could fall back on the original genius of 
the language, and develop to its utmost the system of accent, 
in opposition to that ef quantity, and demonstrate the infinite 
capabilities, which Latin, above all other languages, has for 
rhymed verse. Once more, to quote the Archbishop of Dublin: 
‘It is, indeed, a perilous moment for a youthful literature,— 
‘so youthful as not yet to have acquired confidence in itself, 
‘and, though full of latent possibilities of greatness, having 
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‘hitherto actually accomplished little,—to be brought within the 
‘sphere of an elder, which is now ending a glorious course, and 
‘which offers to the younger for its imitation, finished forms of 
‘highest beauty and perfection. Most perilous of all is it, if 
‘these forms are not so strange, but that with some little skill 
‘they may be transplanted to the fresher soil, with a fair promise 
‘of growing and flourishing there. 

¢ Por the younger to adhere to its own forms and fashions, 
‘rude and rugged, and as yet only most imperfectly worked out 
‘—to believe that in them, and in cleaving to them, its true 
‘future is laid up, and not in appropriating the more elaborate 
‘ models which are now offered ready to its hands—for it thus to 
‘ refuse to be dazzled by the prospect of immediate results, and 
‘of overleaping a stage or two of slow and painful progress,— 
‘ this is indeed most hard: the temptation has proved oftentimes 
* too strong to be resisted.’ 

It was, therefore, perhaps not unfortunate for the English 
language that the first attempts at hexameters made by the 
Elizabethan writers were such dismal failures. Had they been 
successful, that success might have cost us our own blank verse, 
elsewhere than in dramatic poems. At the same time, in real 
truth, those attempts were scarcely worse than a good many 
specimens of Eunius. Compare, for instance, such performances 
as those of Sir Philip Sydney, with such lines of the Latin 
poet as these : 


‘*Sparsis hastis longis campus splendet et horret ; 
or the ever memorable 
‘. 2... Saxo cere—comminuit—brum.’ 


Which last verse the English reader must understand to be 
of this sort :— 


‘ Brethren, let all things still be edifimdone to your—cation.’ 


Sir Philip Sydney is really not so bad: no, nor even Stani- 
hurst, of whom take this precious specimen :— 


‘ Neere joynetlye brayeth with rufflerye rumboled Atna : 
Soomtyme owt it boleketh from bulck clouds grimly bedimmed 
Like fyerd pitche skorching, or flash flame sulphurous heating : 
Flownce to the stars towring the fire like a pellet is hurled, 
Ragd rocks up raking, and guts of mounten yrented 
From root up he jogleth ; stoans hudge slag molten he rowseth, 
With route snort grumbling in bottom flash furie kindling. 

Men say that Enceladus, with bolt haulf blasted, here — vy 
Ding’d with this squising and massive burthen of Ztna, 

Which pres on him nailed, from broached chimneys stil heateth, 
As oft as the giant his brold syds croompeled altreth, 

So oft Sicil al shivereth, therewith flaks smoakye be sparckled.’ 


It is manifest, if only from these last verses, (what, however, 
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any tolerable ear can tell for itself,) that there is no sueh thing 
in our language as quantity, distinct from accent. And there- 
fore let us endeavour to lay down some rules which may have 
a tendency to prevent liberty from running into licence. 

And this is the scheme which we should propose for the 
English hexameter :— 


— vv —_— vv —— vv —— ss vv — 


. faked betel Inte 


The first thing is, that we must admit a new foot. To the 
dactyl and the spondee we must of necessity add the trochee. 
For, by the very laws of our accentuation, we cannot have one 
word which in and by itself is a spondee. 

Thus writes Southey on this very question, though not 
giving the real deep reason for the necessity: ‘ In forming this 
‘English measure in imitation, rather than upon the model, of 
‘ the ancient hexameter, the trochee has been substituted for the 
‘spondee, as by the Germans. This substitution is rendered 
‘necessary by the nature of our pronunciation, which is so rapid 
‘that I believe the whole vocabulary of the language does not 
‘afford a single instance of a genuine native spondee; and only 
‘one of foreign derivation, which is the word Egypt. The 
‘ spondee, of course, is not excluded from the verse ; and where 
‘it occurs, the effect, in general, is good.’ 

This remark about Egypt is almost curiously absurd. Egypt 
is merely a rather awkward trochee. Try to lay the tctus on 
the second syllable, and you find the result. 

‘O Egypt! what a treasure thou hast ; what chariots and horses.’ 

But, though the English language can furnish no specimen, 
the patois of certain counties can, and does; but then we at 
once hear it to be patois. Foremost, perhaps, in this respect 
stands Sussex. In such a name as Holtye, as pronounced by a 
Sussex man, we have a genuine spondee; for, whereas any en 
pronouncer of the word would fit it to a hexameter thus, 

‘Holtye! oh what a treasure thou hast,’ etc. 
Your Sussex peasant would far sooner say, 
‘Oh Holtye ! what a treasure thou hast,’ etc. 
Therefore the spondee must consist of two monosyllables: a ne- 
cessity which would so shackle the verse as to make an 
lengthened poem in it well-nigh an impossibility. We must all 
remember Coleridge’s clever exemplification of the various feet. 
of Greek and Latin poetry : 
‘Trochee trips from long to short; © 
From long to long, in solemn sort, 
Slow spondee stalks: strong foot ; but ill able 
Ever to keep up with dacty! trisyllable. 
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First and last being long, middle short, amphimacer 

Strikes his hoo’s on the ground like a proud high-bred racer. 
Iambus moves from short to long ; 

With a leap and a bound the swift anapests throng,’ etc. 

But it is not simply because necessity has no laws, and that 
therefore some other dissyllabic foot besides spondees must be 
admissible in our hexameters ; but there is a distinct reason why 
that foot should be the trochee, and the trochee only. For, be 
it remembered that a trochee is not so different from a spondee, 
as it is from an iambus. Yet the genius of our language not 
only permits, but encourages the use of trochees in iambic verse. 
No one’s ear is offended by that foot occupying the first place 
in a hymn or song: 

‘ Happy the man whose youngest years.’ 
‘ Blest be the everlasting Gop.’ 
‘ Infinite day excludes the night.’ 


And, furthermore, that a certain mixture of trochees in blank 
verse, often in the first foot, not seldom in the fourth, occasion- 
ally in the third, and exceptionally in the second, is a great 
beauty, and gives much of its richness to the rhythm of 
‘ Paradise Lost.’ Nay, that in one and the same line, Milton 
will sometimes give us two trochees: 

‘ These are Thy glorious works, Parent of good. 

‘ Servant of Gop, well done ; well hast thou fought.’ 


If, then, by a licence utterly unknown to the ancients, we 
employ trochees in a metre diametrically opposed to themselves, 
why are they to be forbidden to us in a system of verses by no 
means so opposite in character? In point of fact, hexameters, 
with their many dactyls, and the weak syllable in which they 
end, have a kind of trochaic, just as anapests have a sort of 
iambic, swing about them. 

But when we come to the only other two dissyllabic feet that 
we can employ,—iambi, or pyrrhics, the case is widely different. 
Here the plea of necessity cannot be urged. Allowing us 
dactyls, trochees, and such occasional spondees as we can obtain 
by two adjacent monosyllables, we are amply provided. So that 
here we altogether part company from Southey, where he thus 
continues the passage we have already quoted : 

‘This alteration was necessary, but it is not the only one 
‘which, upon mature consideration and fair trial, it has been 
‘deemed expedient to make. If every line were to begin with 
‘a long syllable, the measure would presently appear exotic and 
‘ forced. Therefore the lieence has been taken of using any foot 
‘ of two or three syllables at the beginning of a line.’ 

Notwithstanding this last sentence, the poet has scarcely, if at 
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all, allowed an iambus in that place. By the same analogy to 
which we were just now referring, a trochee may pleasantly 
occupy the first foot of an iambic verse ; so, it might be argued, 
an iambus might take the same place in trochaics. But make 
the attempt. Instead of the line, 

‘ Love Divine, all love excelling.’ 


Read it, 
Instead of, 
Read it, 


‘Divine Love, all love excelling.’ 
‘Blessed City, Heavenly Salem.’ 


‘Complete City,’ ete, 


and the whole rhythm is gone at once. And the reason is pro- 
bably this—the universal tendency of the English language to 
throw the accent as far as possible back. Any good English 
reader, not acquainted with Greek, is all but certain thus to pro- 
nounce these names: Andronicus: Eubilus. In like manner, 
the ear so far expects an accent on the first syllable of a verse, 
as not to be offended if that syllable be long where, strictly 
speaking, it ought to be short; whereas the exact opposite jars 
against all our pronunciation under any circumstances, and, in 
the particular case of hexameters, also against their general swing. 

But Southey has constantly employed a pyrrhic in the same 
position. He, we must always remember, was trying an experi- 
ment; but his successors have not indeed abused it as he 
did, though they have by no means—not Dart, not Clough, not 
Longfellow, not even Kingsley—dropped the use of the pyrrhic 
entirely in that position. They might, indeed, say with the 
players, ‘ We have indifferently reformed it ;’ and we should be 
disposed to reply, with Hamlet, ‘ Oh, reform it altogether.’ Let 
us take a few examples from the ‘ Vision of Judgment,’ and see 
how the practice makes the verse drag. 

‘ For it tells of mortality always: but heavier this day. 


With a sound like the rushing of winds, or the roaring of waters, 
By the Sisterhood standing around the Beatified Virgin.’ 


And by way of a most monstrous insertion of two iambi, take 
this : 
‘Hear, Heaven! ye Angels, hear! souls. of the good and the wicked :’ 


which is really no verse at all. 

Next we have to speak of the difference which there almost 
necessarily must be in the system of cesuras between English and 
Latin. This is a consequence, partly of the far greater number 
of monosyllables in the former; partly from the comparative 
scarcity of words that are either iambi themselves, or have an 
iambic tendency. 
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But first we may observe, that there can scarcely be more 
difference between English and Latin in this respect than there 
is between Latin and Greek. It has scarcely been sufficiently 
noticed how very rare Homer’s favourite cesura, a feminine one 
in the third foot, is in Virgil. In the first 200 lines of the 
ZEneid this czsura occurs only eight times ; in the first 200 of 
the Odyssey, ninety-two. In one passage we have it in seven 
consecutive lines. 

With the later Latin poets this czesura is a far greater favourite. 
In the first 200 lines of the Thebaid, it is employed forty 
times. Ansonius is the only remarkable exception. In his 
Mosella it does not occur oftener than it does in Virgil. 

Then again, whereas in Latin the conclusion of the second 
foot without czsura is quite sickening, unless a monosyllable 
follows it—and it is extremely unpleasant even then—in Greek 
the former case does not sound so very harsh; and the latter 
is by no means, if it be only occasional, disagreeable. The 
termination of the third foot without a cesura simply, of course, 
destroys all rhythm whatever. 

Now, in English it would seem that the second foot may 
fairly end without a czsura, if only followed by a monosyllable. 
These verses do not sound amiss: 


‘Lead on the Argive | hosts this day to the heat of the battle.’ 
* Vengeance for Helen’s | loss, for her tears and unheeded entreaties.’ 
‘So may we ponder | well, and advise on some system of action.’ 


And the effect is even more satisfactory, if the second foot be a 
dactyl : 

‘ Heavy and sulphurous | clouds rolled on and completed the circle.’ 
Even Kingsley, the most artistic of all poets in his formation 
of hexameters, allows himself in the licence : 

‘They on the sea-girt | rock, which is washed by the surges for ever.’ 
Nay, where the ‘second foot is a dactyl, he dispenses with a 
cxsura, even where the succeeding word is not a monosyllable ; 
but not, we think, with a very happy effect: 

‘ Great are the pitiless sea-gods ; but greater the lord of Olympus.’ 

It would seem that occasionally the third foot needs not a 
cesura, if followed by a monosyllable; that is, if that mono- 
syllable be in connexion with the former part of the verse. 

‘ Hack’d into pieces the circular | shields, and the quivering bucklers.’ 
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But, though Southey is often guilty of it, and Dart some- 
times, an English line without any cesura or quasi-cesura in 
the third foot, is simply intolerable : 

‘ Bearing the palm of martyrdom | Cranmer was there in his meekness. 


Not in him had that awful | ministry deadened or weakened.’ 
‘Pure it was and diaphanous : | in semicircle inclining.’ 


Or, take these from Dart: 


‘ Such the advice of Polydamas ; | Hector approved when he heard it. 
Acamas brave, and Archilochus, | trained up from youth for the combat. 
There, too, the gallant Leonteus; | rival of homicide Aras.’ 


Something must be said about spondaic verses. It can scarcely 
be denied that English is far less capable of such than either 
Greek or Latin. And the reason is obvious. The perfection of 
a spondaic line in the classical Janguages is when the last word 
is a tetrasyllable. But in our own, when this is the case, it 
follows that the fifth foot must be a trochee. We have many 
examples of this in Mr. Dart ; but none such as to tempt imita- 
tion. Take for example such a line as this :-— 


‘ But I am jaded with troubles from Zeus, from the Zgiswielder.’ 


This is unrythmical enough: but far worse are lines which 
have a trochee in the fifth place, without the excuse of a tetra- 


syllable. Yet Southey delights in these. For instance, in the 
following line :— : 


‘ Lift up your heads, ye gates ; and ye everlasting portals.’ 


he might have avoided the uncouth ending by using the word 
everdurable. Mr. Dart also has some very ugly verses of the 
same description—take this for instance :— 

‘ Answered the monarch thus, the Gerenian horseman, Nestor,’ 


(which is the more inexcusable, because he generally gives it, 
‘ the Gerenian chivalrous Nestor.) 

The only satisfactory way which such a termination can be 
arranged, is to make the fifth foot consist of two strong mono- 
syllables. Kingsley has some noble examples :— 

‘ Why wilt thou follow me down? can we love in the black |)! nk darkness ?” 
: a to flit, grey ghosts in the depths of the grey salt water.’ 
‘ Sobbing she ended her moan, as her neck like a storm-bent lily.’ 

It is, therefore, wonderful that one with so exquisite an ear 
as Mr. Clough must have possessed, should have taken the freak 
of making fully half his hexameters spondaic. Witness the 
following passage :— 

‘So in the cottage with Adam the pupils five ye 


Duly remained, and read, and looked no more for Philip, 
Philip at Balloch shooting aud dancing with Lady Maria. 
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Breakfast at eight, and now, for brief September daylight, 
Luncheon at two, and dinner at seven, or even later, 
Five futi hours between for the loch and the glen and the mountain.— 
So in the joy of their life and glory of shooting-jackets, 
So they read and roamed, the pupils five with Adam. 
What if autumnal shower came frequent and chill from the westward, 
What if on browner sward, with yellow leaves besprinkled, 
Gemming the crispy blade, the delicate gossamer gemming, 
Frequent and thick lay at morning the chilly beads of hoar-frost, 
Duly in matutine still, and daily, whatever the weather, 
Bathed in the rain and the frost and the mist, with the glory of headers, 
Hope. Thither also at times, of cold and of possible gutters 
Careless, unmindful, unconscious, would Hobbes, or e’er they departed, 
Come, in heavy pea-coat his trouserless trunk enfolding: 
Come, under coat over-brief those lusty legs displaying, 
All from the shirt to the slipper the natural man revealing.’ 


But even if hexameters were not desirable for original poems, 
there is another and stronger reason why they should be neces- 
sary in translations of classical authors. The Archhishop of 
Dublin—many and many as are the true things he has said— 
never said anything truer than the law which he laid down 
in the introduction to his little book of specimens from 
Calderon: that the essence of the translation of poetry is the 
retention of the metre of the original. The passage is too long 
to quote, but it is well worth study. 

Let us now, to show how completely true this is, as regards 
Homer, compare two translations in hexameters, the one in 
Mr. Dart’s version, another in that remarkably clever book of 
one who, it is to be hoped, is destined to do greater things ; then 
that from Voss, with Lord Derby’s. 


* “(God of the silver bow—thou that art the protector of Chryse, 
Guardest Cilla divine ; over Tenedos mightily rulest ; 
Smintheus: list to my prayer! If e’er on the walls of thy temple, 
Flowery wreaths of mine have bloom’d—if e’er, by my offering, 
Bulls, and the blood of goats, have nourish'd the + be. of thine altars ; 
Tear for tear that I shed, let a Danaan die by thine arrows !” 
Earnestly pray’d his priest ; and the prayer rose to Phebus Apollo! 
Down from the peaks of Olympus, in all of the pride of his anger, 
Down the avenger came :—and the silver bow on his shoulder, 
Clang’d as he rush’d along ; and the shafts rattled loud in his quiver, 
E’en as alive with the wrath of the god : as like night he descended. 
Planted afar from the fleet, on the fleet flew his terrible arrows. 
Dire was the clang of the silvery string as it sounded and bounded! 
First upon mules, and dogs swift-limb’d, and then upon mortals, 
Hurtled the shafts; and fast through the air rose flames from the 

death-piles. 
Nine long +" through the camp raged the shafts of the god: on the 
tenth day, 

Came into council the chiefs, convened by the voice of Achilleus. 
Heré urged him on—for the white-armed queen of Olympus 
Mourn’d for the Danaan hosts, and lamented the deaths of her people. 
Then, when the chiefs were met, all rang’d in the crowded assemblage 
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Rising above their ranks, thus spake the swift-footed Achilleus : 

“ Sure, it were better, Atrides, that we, the remains of the people, 
Wandering back as we came, should fly, if we can, from destruction : 
War and pest combined, are thinning the ranks of Achaia. 

Let us at least consult some prophet or skilful diviner, 

E’en an expounder of. dreams—(for Zeus sends dreams to the dreamer) 
He may reveal what cause thus enrages Phoebus Apollo. 

Whether a broken vow, or gift withheld from his altar, 

Angers the god—and whether the blood of lambs and of sucklings, 
Spotless, slain at his shrine, may appease and stay the destroyer.” ’ 


Now Mr. Calverley’s version, certainly the better :— 


“ Lord of the silver bow, whose arm girds Chryse and Cilla,— 

Cilla, loved of the gods,—and in might sways Tenedos, hearken. 

Ob! if in days gone by, I have built from floor unto cornice, 
Smintheus, a fair shrine for thee : or burned in the flames of the altar 
Fat flesh of bulls and of goats ; then do this thing that I ask thee : 
Hurl on the Greeks thy shafts, that thy servant’s tears be avengéd !” 

So did he pray, and his prayer reached the ear of Phoebus Apollo. 
Dark was the soul of the god as he moved from the heights of Olympus, 
Shouldering a bow, and a quiver on this side fast and on that side. 
Onward in anger he moved. And the arrows, stirred by the motion, 
Rattled and rang on his shoulder: he came, as cometh the midnight. 
Hard by the ships he stayed him, and loosed one shaft from the bow- 

string ; 
Harshly the stretched string twanged of the bow all royally-radiant ; 
First fell his wrath on the mules, and the swift-footed hound of the 
herdsman ; 
Afterward smote he the host. With a rankling arrow he smote them, 
Aye ; aud the morn and the even were red with the glare of the corpse-fires. 

Nine days over the host sped the shafts of the god: and the tenth day 
Dawned ; and Achilles said, “ Be a council called of the people.” 

(Such thought came to his mind from the goddess, Hera the’white-armed, 

Hera, who loved those Greeks, and who saw them dying around her.) 

So when all were collected and ranged in a solemn assembly, 

Straightway rose up amidst them and spake swift-footed Achilles, 

“ Atreus’ son! It were better, I think this day, that we wandered 

Back, re-seeking our homes (if a warfare may be avoided) ; 

Now when the sword and the plague, these two things, fight with 
Achaians. 

Come, let us seek out now some priest, some seer amongst us, 

Yea, or a dreamer of dreams—for a dream too cometh of God’s hand— 

Whence we may learn what hath angered in this wise Phoebus Apollo. 

Whether mayhap he reprove us of prayer, or of oxen unoffered ; 

Whether, accepting the incense of lambs and of blemishless he-goats, 

Yet it be his high will to remove this misery from us.’ 


Next, Voss: 


‘Hore mich, Gott, der du Chrysa mit silbernem Bogen umwandelst, 
Sammt der heiligen Killa, und Tenedos michtig beherrschest, 
Smintheus! hab’ ich dir einst den gefalligen Tempel gedecket, 
Aber hab’ ich dir je von erlesenen Farren und Ziegen 
Fette Schenkel verbraunt, so gewahre mir dieses Verlangen : 
Meine Thranen vergilt mit deinem Geschoss den Achaien. 

Also flehet’ er laut ; ihn hérete Fobos Apollon ; 
Und von den Hohn des Olympas enteilet’ er, ziirnendes Herzens, 
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Er auf der Schulter den Bogen und wohlverschlossenen Kocher. 

Laut erschollen die Pfeil’ an der Schulter des ziirnenden Got 

Als er einher sich schwang ; er wandelte, diisterer Nacht gleich ; 
Sezte sich drauf von den Schiffen entfernt, und schnellte den Pfeil ab ; 
Graunvoll aber erklang das Geton des silbernen Bogens, 

Nur Maulthier’ erlegt’er zuerst, und hurtige Hunde : 

Doch nun gegen sic selbst das herbe Geschoss hinwendend, 

Traf er; und rastlos brannten die Todtenfeuer in Menge. 

Schon neun Tage durchflogen das Heer die Geschosse des Gottes. 

Drauf am zehnten berief des Volks Versammlung Achilleus, 

Dem in die Seel’ es legte die lilienarmige Here ; 

Denn sie fiihlete Schmerz, die Danaer sterben zu sehen. 

Als sie nunmehr sich versammelt, und voll die Versammlung ge- 
drangt war ; 

Trat hervor und begann der muthige Renner Achilleus : 

Atreus Sohn, nun denk’ ich, wir zichn den vorigen Irrweg. 
Wieder nach Hause zuriick, wenn etwa dem tod wir entrinnen ; 
Weil ja zugleich der Krieg und die Pest hinrafft die Achaier. 

Aber wohian, fragt einen der Opferer, oder der Seher, 

Oder der Traumweissager ; ah Traume ja kommen von Zeus her ; 
Dass er melde, warum so eisere Fobos Apollon : 

Ob ja versiumte Geliibd’ ihn erziirneten, ob Hekatomben. 

Wenn vielleicht der Lammer Gediift und erlesener Ziegen 

Er zum Opfer begehrt, uns abzuwenden das Unheil.’ 


Lord Derby’s :— ‘ 


‘“ Hear me, god of the silver bow ! whose care 
Chrysa surrounds, and Cilla’s lovely vale ; 
Whose sovereign sway o’er Tenedos extends ; 
O Smintheus, eer ! if e’er my offered gifts 
Found favour in thy sight; if e’er to thee 
1 burned the fat of bulls and choicest goats, 
Grant me this boon—upon the Grecian host 
Let thine unerring darts avenge my tears.” 

Thus as he prayed, his prayer Apollo heard : 
Along re ed heights he passed, his heart 
Burning with wrath ; behind his shoulders hung 
His bow, and ample quiver ; at his back 
Rattled the fateful arrows as he moved; 

Like the night-cloud he passed ; and from afar 

He bent against the ships, and sped the bolt ; 

And fierce and deadly twanged the silver bow. 

First on the mules and dogs, on man the last, 

Was poured the arrowy storm; and through the camp, 
Constant and numerous, blazed the funeral. fires, 

Nine days the heavenly Archer on the troops 
Hurled his dread shafts ; the tenth, the assembled Greeks 
Achilles called to council ; so inspired 
By Juno, white-armed goddess, who beheld 

ith pitying eyes the wasting hosts of Greece. 
When all were met, and closely thro: around, 
Rose the swift-footed chief, and thus : 

“Great son of Atreus, to my mind there seems, 
If we would ’scape from death, one only course. ; 
Home to retrace our steps: since here at once 
By war and pestilence our forces waste. 
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But seek we first some prophet, or some priest, 
Or some wise vision-seer (since visions too 
From Jove proceed), who may the cause explain, 
Which with such deadly wrath Apollo fires : 

If for neglected hecatombs or prayers 

He blames us; or if fat of lambs and goats 
May soothe his anger and the plague assuage.”’ 


But one feature of the English hexameter, which, we confess, 
had never so forcibly struck us before, isthe wonderful power it 
gives of expressing the familiar speeches, and the trivial matters 
which the great poet so delights to record : also of, without dero- 
gation to dignity, putting into plain English the bitter irony of 
some of his speakers. What, for example, can be better turned 
than the savage exultation of Patroclus over the death of 
Cebriones ? 


‘Full on the top of his face came the huge stone, smashing the eyebrows, 
Crushing the solid skull ; and the eyeballs, forced from the sockets, 
Fell in the dust at his feet : and himself, as plunges the diver, 

Plunged to the earth from the car: and the fierce soul fled from the 
carcase, 

Loud, as he marked his fall, thus, scoffingly, shouted Patroclus : 

Gods ! what a nimble man ! how easy that shoot from the chariot ! 

Did he but happen to live by the ocean, where fish are abounding, 

Many a mouth, through him, might be satisfied,—diving for oysters, 

Even in times of storm, from his boat’s side taking his headers : 

Easy enough for one who on land dives thus from his warsteeds. 

Who would have thought such tumblers had ever been found ’mid the 
Trojans !’ 


That from his boat's side taking his headers seems to us quite 
inimitable. Let us see the lines in blank verse of Lord Derby. 
And first notice, though in itself well translated, how rounded 
off is Lord Derby’s version in comparison: just the difference 
between cast and wrought metal. 


* It struck Cebriones, a bastard son 
Of royal Priam, as the reins he held. 
Full on his temples fell the jagged mass, 
Drove both his eyebrows in, and crushed the bone ; 
Before him in the dust his eyeballs fell ; 
And, like a diver, from the well-wrought car 
Headlong he plunged ; and life forsook his limbs. 
O’er whom Patroclus thus with bitter jest : 
“ Heaven! whatagility ! how deftly thrown 
That somersault! if only in the sea 
Such feats he wrought, with him might few compete, 
Diving for oysters, if with such a plunge 
He left his boat, how rough soe’er the waves, 
As from his car he plunges to the ground : 
Troy can, it seems, accomplished tumblers boast.”’ 


So again, in the funeral games for Patroclus, how admirably 
well are these lines in the speech of Nestor to his son rendered : 
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and how, but in hexameters, could they have been so truly given ? 
Observe especially, the idiomatic, almost the slang, expression, 
with which they conclude :— 
‘One, who on build of his car, and the speed of his chargers reliant, 
Taking a winding course drives foolishly hither and thither, 
Letting his steeds thus wander, is sure, in the end, /o be nowhere.’ 
Or again: the protest of Menelaus, when, Antilochus foreed 
his way in the narrow gully :— 
‘ Not among men can be found a more mischievous fellow than thou art! 


Drive away ! but by mistake deemed wise by the sons of Achaia! 
Yet if the prize thou gain, it shall cost thee an oath to retain it.’ 


Once more: the way in which hexameters allow of the intro- 
duction of conversational or technical expressions, Mr. Dart’s 
book fully proves. Here is the message, as he gives it, sent b 
Menestheus, while the Trojans were storming the Grecian wot 
to ask for help :— 


* Hasten, with quickest speed, call Ajax here to assist us ; 
Better the two than one: that, in sooth, were the safer arrangement ; 
Best for this time of need ; for fate stands imminent o’er us. 
Here are the Lycian leaders advancing to storm ; men, of old time, 
Known for their skill in arms, and their prowess and strength in the 
combat. 
But if, as here, there also the peril of battle is urgent, 
Then, let us have but the aid of the great Telamonian Ajax ; 
Also let Teneer come ; to assist with his skill as a bowman.’ 


When the herald has given his message, our translator speaks 
thus :— 


‘ Thus did he speak ;—and assented the great Telamonian Ajax. 
Unto Oileus’ son did he rapidly speak and address him. 
Ajax, abide thou here, both thou and the brave Lycomodes ; 
Stand and encourage the troops, and their spirits arouse to the battle. 
I must be off for a while, where an imminent danger assails us ; 
When it is fairly repelled, I am with you again in an instant.’ 


And how wonderfully English are turns of expression like 
these :— 


‘Them, as they fell and died, did he leave, did the king Agamemnon.’ 
‘ Speaking, away did he stride—did the great Telamonian Ajax.’ 


Further: could that great difficulty of the minutie of 
Homer’s feasts be better overcome, than jn this translation ?— 


‘ Earnestly prayed his Priest; and the prayer reached Phebus Apollo. 

Then, when the prayers were prayed, and the salt cakes cast on the 
victims, 

Stretching their necks to the full, they smote, and slaughtered, and 
flayed them : 

Severed the thighs for the god, and wrapped caul carefully round them ; 

Wrapped it in double folds ; and placed choice morsels upon it. 

Then did he kindle the faggots, and pour rich wine on the offering ; 

Ready, with five pronged forks, were the servants standing around him. 
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So, when the thighs were consumed, and the inwards, too, had been 
All of an of the victim they cut into morsels and spitted ; 

Dressed it with careful skill; and removed wher the broil was com- 
And, A ag food was cooked, and they ceased from the toil, having 
Down co the Stent they sat; nor did any lack ample refreshment.’ 


Or again: what can be better than—as we should now say— 
the collation which Nestor gives to Machaon ?— 


‘ And, to assuage their thirst, did the bright-haired slave Hecameed, 
Temper a draught—fair captive of Tenedos, won by Achilleus, 
Daughter of noble Arsinous, and by the sons of Achaia 
Given to Nestor’s hand—the reward of his excellent counsels. 

First, ere she mingled the draught, did she spread a fair table before 
them, 

Polish’d and bright in face, with dark steel feet; and upon it 

Ordered a brazen salver—with onions sliced for a relish ; 

And the pale liquid honey, and crush’d wheat—holy refreshment. 

Then set an ample goblet, of excellent frame, which the elder 

Brought from his distant home, all studded with gold, and the handles 

Four in number around, had two doves feeding, uniting 

Into a golden link—two doves were the foot of the goblet. 

Such was the form of the bowl—when full, an effort to lift it ; 

Great, for a man in years ; yet Nestor could easily raise it. 

And, in this ample bow], did the nymph, fair-form’d as a goddess, 

Pour of the Pramnian wine ; and rasp on the top, as a relish, 

Cheese, of the milk of goats;—then white meal sprinkled upon it : 

And, when the draught was mix’d, gave the bowl, and invited to 
drink it. 

Long did they quaff at the bowl ; and the deep thirst slaked that was in 
them : 

And, when sufficed, they sat holding converse one with the other.’ 


From the above passages we may learn how admirably adapted 
are hexameters for that kind of domestic poetry in which Crabbe 
so much delighted. Géthe has proved this in his ‘Hermann and 
Dorothea ;’ so has Voss in his pastoral epic. The lines we 
lately quoted from Clough bear witness to the same thing. And 
how, we should like to be told, could the following passage from 


Longfellow, vivid and spirited as it is, be translated into any 
other metre ? 


‘ Nothing was heard in the room but the hurrying pen of the stripling, 
Or an occasional sigh from the labouring heart of the Captain, 
Reading the marvellous words and achievements of Julius Cesar. 
After a while he exclaimed, as he smote with his hand, palm downwards, 
Heavily on the page: “A wonderful man was this Cesar ! 
You are a writer, and I am a fighter, but here is a fellow 
Who could both write and fight, and in both was equally skilful !” 
Straightway auswered and spake John Alden, the comely, the youthful : 
“Yes, he was equally skilled, as you say, with his pen and his weapons, 
Somewhere have I read, but where I forget, he could dictate 
Seven letters at_once, at the same time writing his memoirs.” 
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“Truly,” continued the Captain, not heeding or hearing the other, 

“Truly a wonderful man was Caius Julius Cesar ! 

Better, be first, he said, in a little Iberian village, 

Than be second in Rome, and | think he was right when he said it. 

Twice was he married before he was twenty, and many times after ; 

Battles five hundred he fought, and a thousand cities he conquered ; 

He, too, fought in Flanders, as he himseif has recorded ; 

Finally he was stabbed by his friend, the orator Brutus. 

Now, do you know what he did on a certain occasion in Flanders, 

When the rear-guard of his army retreated, the front giving way too, 

And the immortal Twelfth Legion was crowded so closely together 

There was no room for their swords? Why, he seized a shield from a 
soldier, 

Put himself straight at the head of his troops, and commanded the 
captains, 

Calling on each by his name, to order forward the ensigns ; 

Then, to widen their ranks, and give more room for their weapons ; 

So he won the day, the battle of something-or-other. 

That’s what I always say ; if you wish a thing to be well done, 

You must do it yourself, you must not leave it to others! ”’ 


Take a few detached passages, as displaying the far superior 
power, in the translation of hexameters, that the same metre 
has over blank verse :— 


‘ Just as a stubborn ass, amid corn, encounters the prowess 
Of some troop of boys, whose sticks are broken upon him ; 
Yet does he stand and browse on the ears of the corn, while the urchins 
Urge him with frequent blows, and their vigour is all unavailing : 
Nor does he beat a retreat till his hunger is filled to the fullest.’ 
Dart, xi. 517. 
‘ As near a field of corn, a stubborn ass 
Upon whose sides had many a club been broke, 
O’erpowers his boyish guides, and entering in, 
On the rich forage grazes ; while the boys 
Their cudgels ply, but vain their puny strength, 
Yet drive him out, when fully fed, with ease.’ 
Lord Derby, xi. 639—644. 


‘ Hector, and all ye chiefs, both of Troy and the aids of the Trojan! 
It were a senseless risk to encounter the trench with our warsteeds. 
Difficult is it to pass : for the sharp stakes pan within it 
Stand in the way ; and behind is the wall of the sons of Achaia ; 
There is no room to deploy, no place there to marshal the battle 
If we retain our cars ; it is narrow and threatens destruction.’ 
Dart, xii. 61\—66. 


‘ Hector, and all ye other chiefs of Troy, 
And brave Allies, in vain we seek to drive 
Our horses o’er the ditch ; ’tis hard to cross ; 
*Tis crowned with pointed stakes, and them behind 
Is built the Grecian wall; there to descend 
And from our narrow cars to fight 
Were certain ruin.’—JZord Derby, xii. 66. 


* Thus did the warrior speak : and he led the assault; and his soldiers 
Followed with terrible shout ; and Zeus, great lord of the lightning, 
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Sent from the ranges of Ida, the blast of a tempest, it drove on 
Whirling the dust on the galleys, unnerving the sons of Achaia.’ 
Dart, xii, 251 —254. 

‘ This said, he led the way ; with joyous shouts 

They followed all ; then Jove, the lightning’s Lord, 

From Ida’s heights a storm of wind sent down, 

Driving the dust against the Grecian ships ; 

Which quelled their courage, and to Hector gave, 

And to the Trojans, fresh incitement.’—JZord Derby, xii. 272—277. 


‘Shouting aloud, they incited the fight on the side of Achaia,* 
From both hostile ranks, thick, fast, as the flakes of a snow-storm 
Fall on a wintry day; when the provident Zeus in his wisdom 
Wills to release his snows, and resort to the arrows of heaven ; 
And—for the winds are tranquil—the snow falls steady and ceaseless 
Until it covers at once the high ridges and peaks of the mountains ; 
Covers the lotus-beds ; and the deep fat tilth of the farmers ; 
E’en on the salt sea-coast does it lie; in the bays and the shallows ; 
Save — the wash of the waves cuts the coating away, and beyond 
them 
All is alike conceal’d, as the snow falls steadily downwards. 
So, and from either side, did the stones fly in pitiless showers.’ 
Dart, xii, 275—277. 
‘Thus they, with cheering words, sustained the war : 
Thick as the snow-flakes on a wintry day ; 
When Jove, the Lord of counsel, down on men 
His snow-storm sends, and manifests his power : 
Hushed are the winds ; the flakes continuous fall _ 
That the high mountain-tops, and jutting crags, 
And lotus-covered meads are buried — 
And man’s productive labours of the field ; 
On hoary Ocean’s beach and bays they lie, 
The approaching waves their bound ; o’er all beside i 
Is spread by Jove the heavy fall of snow ’—Lord Derby, xii. 303. 


‘ Thus did he speak: his men—for the felt thdt he justly reproach’d 
them— 


Bore, in ee of the king, with a sterner might on the foeman. 


While on the other side did the Argives serry their phalanx 
Closer within their wall ; for a crisis plainly approach’d them.’ 
Dart, xii. 412—416. 
‘He said ; and by the king’s rebuke abashed, 
With fiercer zeal the Lycians pressed around 
Their King and councillor: on the other side 
Within the wali the Greeks their squadrons massed.’ n 
Lord Derby, xii, 454—457, 
‘What is to be the result of the present conjuncture, Machaon ? 
Louder, about our ships, rise the shouts of encountering foemen ! 
Sit thou here in peace ; and drink the red vintage before thee ; 
Until the bath is warm’d by the fair-haired slave Hecamedeé ; 
She with a tepid stream shall the gore wash away from thy shoulder. 
I will away with speed, to look out from some post of advantage. 
Dart, xiv. 3—9 
*Say, good Machaon,' what these sounds may mean ; 
For louder swells the tumult round the ships : 
Rut sit thou here, and drink the ruddy wine, 
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‘Till fair-haired Hecamede shall prepare 
The gentle bath, and wash thy gory wounds ; 
While I go forth, and all around survey.’—Lord Derby, xiv. 4—9. 


‘Up to the front of the ships come the roar and rout of the combat, 
jn unceasing whirl. You may look on the scene and discern not, 
Whether Achaia’s hosts now give or gain ground in the thick fray : 
So intermingled is the slaughter ; so deep is the roar of the battle. 
Let us consult and think, with a view to the present conjuncture, 
What is the wisest course. To the field I would never persuade you 
Back: for a wounded man is at best an indifferent soldier.’ 

Dart, xiv. 58—61. 

‘ And now around the ships their war they wage, 

Unceasing, unabated ; none might tell 

By closest scrutiny, which way are driven 

The routed Greeks, so intermixed they fall 

Promiscuous ; and the cry ascends to heaven. 

But come, discuss we what may best be done, 

If judgment aught may profit us ; ourselves 

To mingle in the fray l cened not ; 


It were not well for wounded men to fight.’ 
Lord Derby, xiv. 63—71. 
By way of contrast to this their powers of familiarity, let us 
try one of the noblest passages in the Great Poem, as regards the 
comparative power of Hexameters: the speech of Sarpedon to 
Glaucus, while the storm of the Grecian wall is going on. And 


we will begin, as is fitting, from the worst translation: Pope’s. 
And yet, we very much doubt whether his version here does not 
come nearer the original than anywhere else.* 


‘Why boast we, Glaucus! our extended reign, 
Where Xanthus’ streams enrich the Lycian plain, 
Our numerous herds that range the fruitful feld, 
And hills where vines their purple harvest yield, 
Our foaming bowls with purer nectar crowned, 
Our feasts enhanced with music’s sprightly sound : 
Why on those shores are we with joy surveyed, 
Admired as heroes, and as gods obeyed : 

Unless great acts superior merit prove, 

And vindicate the bounteous powers above ? 
Tis ours, the dignity they give to ; 

The first in valour, as the first in A need 

That when, with wondering eyes, our martial bands 
Behold our deeds transcending our commands, 
Such, they may cry, deserve the sovereign state, 
Whom those that envy, dare not imitate ! 

Could all our care elude the gloomy grave, 
Which claims no less the fearful than the brave, 
For lust of fame I should not vainly dare 

In fighting fields, nor urge thy soul to war. 

But since, alas! ignoble age must come, 
Disease, and death’s inexorable doom, 





1 Some of our readers may remember how, in Miss Edgeworth’s Early Lessons, 
this passage of Pope is made the favourite of her-heroine Laura. 
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The life which others pay, let us bestow, 
And give to fame what we to nature owe ; 
Brave tho’ we fall, and honoured if we live, 
Or let us glory gain, or glory give.’ 


They are magnificent verses ; perhaps the best that Pope ever 
wrote. In fact he seems to have known that they were very 
good; and therefore puts in a modest little note: ‘1 ought not 
‘to neglect putting the reader in mind, that this speech of 
‘ Sarpedon is excellently translated by Sir John Denham, and if 
‘I have done it with any spirit, it is partly owing to him.’ 
But done well as it is, let us see two other translations. 

This is Mr. Dart’s:— 


‘ Why, in our Lycian land, do we stand as the first and the foremost, 
Graced with the highest places, and full crowned cups, at the banquet, 
And with the largest mess—and are honoured as gods by the people ? 
Why does a wide domain spread afar—and for us—by this Xanthus, 
Dark with empurpled vines, and bright with the gold of its harvests ? 
Does it not all demand that we mingle in fight with the foremost, 
Leading our Lycian bands far ahead in the heat of the battle? 

So that the common speech of the mail-clad soldiers around us, 

Thus may describe their chiefs: “Our kings are not barren of glory ; 
They who have sway in the land,and who feed on the fat of the sheep-folds, 
Drinking the luscious wine, have sinew and nerves in abundance ; 
Strength for fight—and shine in the battle the foremost among us.” 
For if, in sooth, good friend! supposing us clear from the combat, 
We could rely on a life never ending, and never afflicted 

By old age and its ills—neither J would press on in the battle, 
Nor would I urge it on ¢hee thus to barter existence for glory. 
But as it is—since fate presses on by a thousand approaches, 
Comes in ten thousand forms, and we cannot escape or evade it— 
Let us advance on the foe ; let us either win glory, or yield it !’ 


Of course, Macaulay had these lines in his mind, when, in 
perhaps his finest ballad, he wrote :— 


Then outspake brave Horatius, 
The captain of the gate : 
‘To every man upon this earth 
Death cometh, soon or late : 
And how can man die better 
Than facing fearful odds, 
For the ashes of his fathers, 
And the temples of his gods, 
And for the aged mother 
That dandled him to rest, 
And for the wife that nurses 
His baby at her breast, 
And for the holy maidens 
That feed the eternal flame, 
To shield them from false Sextus, 
That wrought the deed of shame. 


The question may fairly be asked: why should hexameters, 
after three hundred and fifty years of English poetry, (descending, 
P2 
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we mean in regular succession, and putting out of the question 
its morning star, Chaucer, and its lesser stars, Gower and 
Richard de Hampole, separated by so wide a gap as they are 
from the Earl of Surrey, and Sackville, and Tusser, and the rest 
of Henry’s or Elizabeth’s worthies,) now at last seem to be natural 
to English; more especially when the Elizabethan poets failed 
in them soentirely? Witness, as we saw just now, Stanihurst’s 
Virgil: perhaps, more absurd than the hexameters in which 
the Edinburgh Review of the day ridiculed the ‘ Vision of 
Judgment :’— 


‘ Jack ascended the hill, and Gill ascended it after ; 
Down tumbled poor Jack, and Gill came tumbling down headlong ; 
Jack fracturéd his skull, but of Gill nothing more is recorded.’ 


But this question may fairly be answered by a counter ques- 
tion. Why is it that one of the loveliest English measures— 
trochaic tetrameter catalectic, which, by interpretation in the 
hymn-books, is 8.'7s—should have been virtually unknown to 
us till within the last century? Pope has one parody in this 
metre: but, for its true and serious employment, the Wesleys 
must have the credit. Why, again, has it been only so lately 
that the longer trochaic lines, so popular among the Germans, 
have been adopted by ourselves ? 


‘ Cisar fiel, am einem dunklem Tage 
Ab von leben wie ensttirmtes laub : 
Friedrich liegt in engen Sarkophage ; 
Alexander ist ein wenig Staub, 


Or why, once more, that a very pretty measure—and that 
almost peculiar to English—anapestic—dimeter brachycata- 
lectic, though employed as Jong ago as by Tusser, should have 
heen never popularized till, secularly, by Shenstone; and reli- 
giously by Charles Wesley ? 


‘I have found out a gift for my fair ; 

I have found where the wood-pigeons breed ; 
But let me the plunder forbear ; 

She will say ’twas a barbarous deed : 
For he never was true, she averr’d, 

Who would rob a poor bird of its young ; 
And I loved her the more, when I heard 

Such tenderness flow from her tongue.’ 


Another objection to the English Hexameter is the fact that 
it makes the same syllable both short and long. But this is 
the fault, not of the tool, but of the workman. No doubt it 
is very easy to begin a line with such words as and, to, for, by, 
in, &c. Southey, as we said, did so on principle. Both Dart and 
Longfellow give in to it: Kingsley hardly ever. The failure 
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therefure lies in the verse-man, not in the verse. At the same 
time it must be remembered that, as accent and quantity are, 
in Knglish, convertible terms, a word may very likely at one 
time be employed as long, which at another is short. No words 
can be more distinctly short than a and the. Yet emphasize, 
ée. accent them, and they naturally and fairly become long, 
€.g.-— 
. ‘ 4 man might have come in, but ‘Ae man certainly never.’ 

So in monosyllabic verbs, the imperative by force of the 
emphasis is long, while the indicative or infinitive may be short. 

It does not fall within our subject to discuss the question 
whether, in a translation of the Iliad, Greek or Latin names of 
the deities should be employed. ‘To our own mind, indeed, the 
matter seems clear ; and we certainly wonder to see Lord Derby, 
though with a half apology in the preface, using Latin names. 

But it is another question whether, in such names, English 
accent or Greek quantity should be adopted: whether one 
should say Andrémeda, or Andromedé. Kingsley not only 

] takes Greek quantity, but occasionally declines proper names. 

' Mr. Dart chooses a via media, which, if not strictly logical, is 
perhaps the most satisfactory. In the continuous list of nymphs 
or towns, where the English pronunciation would necessitate a 
vast amount of verbiage, and which to the English reader are 
generally unfamiliar, he employs the Greek; but, elsewhere, 
our own accentuation: Andrémache, for instance. Indeed, one 
could hardly get Helen, Hecuba changed to Helené, Hecabé. 
He is, however, not very consistent in his spelling. If he gives 
us Achilleus and Odysseus, why not Hélena and (Eas? In the 
lists to which we have just referred, he seems to us especially 
happy in his use of too, as representing re. Nor must we forget 
to add that his notes, from their great vividness of description, and 
the unflinching faith which they display in the historical truth 
of the Iliad, are very interesting. 

We now take our leave of him with the earnest hope that he 
will, ere long, give us a similar version of the Odyssey: where, 
with a little more attention to accent, he may unite equal 
scholarship and correctness. 





Arr. VIII.—History of the Rise and Influence of the Spirit of 
Rationalism in Europe. By W. E. H. Lecxy, M.A, Long- 
man, 1865. 


Mr. Lecxy’s book, as was to be expected, has been much com- 
mended, nor, looking at the matter in a purely literary point of 
view, is our estimate of it very different from the popular one. 
It is in many respects a charming work. There is none of that 
haziness about it, so often to be met with in the mild speculations 
of the present day. We have not to turn back and hunt after 
a missing link, The author knows his own meaning, and ex- 
presses it in clear and very beautiful English. , But when we 
come to look apart from its literary merit to the solid contents of 
the work, then our judgment alters. Mr. Lecky holds a theory 
of human opinion which would be eminently respectable in a 
thorough-going Hegelian, but which, when removed, as he re- 
moves it, from the sphere of the absolute to the every-day 
judgments of English life, wears an aspect which to our mind 
is very whimsical. It continually suggests to our perverse ima- 
gination, the idea of Sambo in a general’s uniform. Then, again, 
the necessities of this theory, so held, have compelled him to 
look only at the outside of the changes which it 1s his purpose 
to chronicle. He thus misses their real causes and their real 
import, and arrives at conclusions which are as startling as they 
are superficial. 

The philosophy of our author may be described in small 
compass. He is an apostle of this world. He believes in this 
world, whatever else he may not believe in. Man’s chief end is 
to dig and spin, to gather wealth, and enlarge the circle of his 
enjoyments. It is true there may be higher ends; and they 
may be allowed a certain significance. They are very well as 
art, or poetry, or elevated sentiment; but they must not be held 
to be real. It is beautiful to speak of God and infinite love: 
it may be necessary at times to recognise the fact of sin, and 
even to allude to punishment; but for men to set these things 
before them, to grapple with them as realities, and wak out 
their destiny in view of them, is—what shall we say ?—simply 
pernicious. It impedes the progress of civilization, and gives 
rise to miserable superstition. The thought of God induces 
miracles ; the thought of sin, magic and witchcraft ; while the 
idea of punishment gives rise to persecution and frightful 
cruelty. Mr, Lecky has undertaken the pleasing task of show- 
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ing how these and kindred superstitions have given way before 
the onward march of thought. A power antagonistic to them— 
the power of Rationalism—has been at work from very early 
times ; from the Reformation downwards it has made very rapid 
strides, It has been continually undermining the theological 
fabric, and bringing down huge masses of superstitious structure, 
till, happily, in our day, this sapping process has advanced 
so far, that the whole edifice is tumbling to pieces. Society, 
thus freed from a dreadful incubus, has a aioe prospect 
before it. Like the worshippers of John Brown’s body, it may 
now go marching along. 

Mr. Lecky’s book is a ‘ History of the Rise and Influence of 
the Spirit of Rationalism.’ But what is Rationalism? Who is 
this terrible and relentless persecutor of old world divines ? 
Mr. Lecky’s readers have been very much puzzled, and we must 
confess to a similar bewilderment. But, seriously speaking, 
what does the author mean by Rationalism? We may regard 
his use of the word as a simple misnomer; and if we look at it 
in this light, it implies either gross ignorance, or an amount of 
carelessness and perversity utterly to be condemned. Nor do 
we think Mr. Lecky will be able effectually to clear himself of 
the charge—and it ought to be regarded as a very serious one 
—of introducing confusion into human knowledge by the misuse 
of terms. Rationalism has a very clear and defined meaning in 
theology and philosophy ; nor ought the word ever to be used out- 
side these branches of human knowledge. But Mr. Lecky has both 
diluted its meaning and increased the sphere of its application. 
According to him any sensible opinion, upon any subject what- 
ever, is Rationalism. Thus, we may have Rationalism not only 
in a philosophy of the absolute, but in the needful art of shoe- 
making. It.is true that Mr. Lecky proposes to give us a history, 
not of Rationalism, but of the spirit of Rationalism. But this 
will not save him. It rather adds to the gravity of his fault ; 
for it is the cause of letting in a stream of error. In the hete- 
rogeneous compound of intellectual influence, which he deno- 
minates the spirit of Rationalism, there is a large element which 
is really Rationalism ; there is, perhaps, a larger which is nothing 
of the sort. A double error is thus occasioned—first, in regard 
to Rationalism itself, its nature, and its prowess; secondly, in 
the estimate which is formed of the great controversies of the 
present day. Throughout his book Mr. Lecky assumes that the 
verdict of Rationalism must be the truth; and he is able to 
point, in justification of this assumption, to a series of changes 
which have been brought about, as he affirms, by its influence. 
But is this really the case? Is it a well-established position that 
Rationalism is the truth? Has its course been a continual 
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conquering process from the earliest times to the present day ? 
Is it now so well established that every educated man must be 
presumed to hold it, and its opponents may be legitimately set 
down as divines or fools? To any one really acquainted with 
the nature and history of Raleulion, the grave statement of 
these positions is intensely ridiculous. Rationalism is un- 
doubtedly one phase of the human intellect, and as such it 
has attained a certain position. But to say that it is the truth, 
or anything more than partial truth, is a thorough mistake. 
Equally untrue is it to represent it as a growing power. On 
the contrary it had its birth at the very dawn of speculation, 
and was probably stronger then than it has been at any subse- 
quent period. But what is most ludicrously untrue is to 
represent Rationalism as the cause of permanent changes in 
human opinion. It is undoubtedly a power which has striven 
for the mastery, and has at various times predominated. But 
its dominion has always been both partial and temporary. It 
has only advanced to be driven back ; and in point of fact those 
changes which our author chronicles have been due, not to Ra- 
tionalism, but to the Non-Rationalistic element which he has 
combined with it. 

_ And this reveals Mr. Lecky’s second error—the mistake as to 
the real import of the great religious controversies of the present 
day. ‘The present is one of those ages, of which, in the history of 
the human race, there have been so many, in which the star of 
Rationalism is undoubtedly in the ascendant. Its fundamental 
positions, through some mysterious process, have gained posses- 
sion of the public mind; and the consequence has been that not 
only the Bible history, but the very foundations of all religious 
faith have been assailed. In what point of view are we to regard 
this phenomenon? Is it the legitimate result of advancing 
knowledge, or the temporary ascendency of a false philosophy ? 
Mr. Lecky adopts the former alternative ; and in consequence 
sounds his pean and erects his trophy over the grave of theo- 
logy. We have only to remark—wait a bit; as of old, so now, 
unless we are much mistaken, Rationalism will reveal the cloven 
foot, and from that hour its doom is sealed. 

But, lest we should seem to dogmatize without ground, it may 
be well to state our own view of what Rationalism really is. This 
will have a double advantage, if our idea is correct. It will 
not only rescue an honest word from a mean advantage which 
has been taken of it, but it will at the same time reveal prin- 
ciples which will help us to estimate the value of those ultimate 
inferences which Mr. Lecky draws from the sum of his labours. 

From the earliest dawn of speculation the human mind has 
oscillated between two systems, and these systems have their 
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origin in two distinct kinds of knowledge of which the mind is 
capable. In the world around us, through the outer senses, we 
are cognizant of a vast multiplicity of phenomena, and in our 
own minds, through the inner consciousness, we know of mental 
states, thoughts, feelings, volitions. This is one kind of know- 
ledge, and its peculiarity is that it can not only be perceived by 
the outer or inner sense, but can be conceived or reproduced 
again by the mind. From this peculiarity—the power of repre- 
senting this knowledge by conception—it is called rational know- 
ledge, and it forms the domain of logic and the understanding ; 
but it is not the only knowledge of which the mind is moor 
When we turn the attention inwards upon ourselves, we are 
cognizant not only of mental states, but of a personality which 
we call ourselves, in which these reside. In like manner, when 
we contemplate the changing phenomena of nature, we have an 
indelible conviction that there is a substratum or subjectivity 
in which these reside, and which in different aspects we deno- 
minate substance and cause. So, too, when man intensely 
realizes his own personality, and feels himself set face to face 
with nature, he becomes conscious that there is over him, and 
very near to him, a Being in whom both himself and outer nature 
are comprehended. The peculiarity of this knowledge is that it 
can be perceived, but cannot be conceived. We know that these 
objects exist, but when we try to represent them to the mind 
under a conception, we totally fail. Neither substance, cause, 
the human soul, nor God, can be pictured to the mind. To use 
in a different sense the saying of Bishop Berkeley, their esse 
is percipt. 

This statement will elucidate the distinction between Ration- 
alism and what, for want of a better term, we might denominate 
Intellectualism. Rationalism, proceeding on the fundamental 
and often unperceived assumption, that the only existence is the 
conceivable, wages a constant warfare with that department of 
our knowledge which is inconceivable. Its constant tendency 
is to eliminate it. It makes human conceptions the measure of 
all things, and constructs the universe out of these conceptions. 
In its lesser flights, it contents itself with attacking human 
iberty, and the principles of morality. But, wielded by bolder 
ind more logical minds, it soon rises far higher. The existence 
f our own personality or that of the Divine Being is ultimately 
‘8 inconceivable as is our liberty. Hence, in its onward move- 
nent, Rationalism proceeds to attack these positions. In this 
dhase it becomes Pantheism. The individual is now swallowed 
up in the general. Our thoughts, feelings, and volitions, which 
nankind suppose are the products of our personal activity, are 
referred to general laws. Tn an a postertort or materialistic point 
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of view they would be the result of organisation, in an @ priort 
of that principle or law which is assumed to be the centre of all 
things. In like manuer cause and substance disappear from the 
world. The casual connexion becomes invariable sequence ; and 
the Divine Being is identified with nature. Pantheism is the 
ultimate development of Rationalism; it has, however, a different 
form, represented by the philosophy of David Hume. In this 
form it is essentially sceptical. No attempt is made to reduce 
all things to unity; but substance, cause, man, and God, being 
denied, the world is supposed to be made up of a constant suc- 
cession of illusions, called impressions and ideas. 

Such are the excesses of Rationalism: it is right, however, to 
bear in mind that the opposite or intellectual principle, taken 
by itself, is capable of at least equal exaggeration. It is liable 
to fall into the excesses of Mysticism. ‘The Mystic absorbed in 
the contemplation of the divine, or of the deep mystery under- 
lying outer nature, is apt to forget the existence of the actual. 
He hears deep voices, and sees strange sights, and out of these 
he imagines a world very different from that which exists. 
Thus Rationalism and Mysticism are each one-sided. They are 
opposite poles, between which the human mind has oscillated 
from the earliest dawn of speculation. A perfect philosophy is 
exactly the mean between the two. It is a system in which 
the two elements of human knowledge hold the same place that 
their counterparts do in the actual world. 

Philosophical Rationalism is thus a one-sided system. It is 
summed up in the fundamental principle or fallacy, that it is 
possible to measure the universe by rational conceptions. And 
from this, its philosophical aspect, it is easy to see its application 
in theology. If there is anything in theology which cannot be 
construed to the mind by a conception, or which cannot be 
included under a general term, against that position Rationalism 
will wage warfare. Under the former head it assails the 
mysteries, under the latter the miracles. As, however, in 
philosophy, so also in theology, Rationalism admits of degrees. 
Though not prepared to deny all mysteries or all miracles, it 
may object to particular ones. Such a mystery is so high that 
to the human mind it is meaningless, it must be softened down 
a little: such a miracle is too bald, it must be explained away. 
But as in philosophy, so also in theology, Rationalism when once 
entertained cannot remain at rest. It is ever advancing, ever 
striving to carry out more fully its fundamental prepossessions. 
From the denial of one mystery, the step is easy to the denial of 
all mysteries; and so too of miracles. The next process, which 
is both easy and legitimate, is the denial of a special Providence 
and the personality of God; for the personality of God is the 
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crowning mystery, and His special providence the crowning 
miracle, in which all mysteries and all miracles are summed up. 
But what more can Rationalism do? In destroying these ulti- 
mate faiths it has overthrown religion itself; and, Alexander- 
like, may now weep for other worlds to conquer. It is, however, 
some satisfaction to a moderate mind, that at this stage mankind 
begin to feel they have had enough of it; and so, consigning it to 
the shades, they recur to the original and eternal intuitions of 
the human mind. 

We will now glance at Mr. Lecky’s theory of human opinion, 
and we give the statement of it in a slightly abbreviated form. 

During the theological controversies which accompanied and 
followed the Reformation, each party imagined itself the repre- 
sentative of absolute truth, in opposition to absolute error. 
Each theologian imagined that the existence of the opinions he 
denounced was fully accounted for by the exertions of certain 
cvil-minded men, who had triumphed by means of sophistical 
arguments, aided by a judicial blindness cast upon the deluded. 
His own opinions, on the other hand, had been sustained or re- 
vived by apostles raised for the purpose, illuminated by special 
inspiration, and triumphing by the force of theological argu- 
ments. But when, towards the close of the eighteenth century, 
the decline of theological passions enabled men to discuss these 
matters in a calmer spirit, and when increased knowledge pro- 
duced more comprehensive views, the historical standing-point 
was materially altered. It was observed that every great 
change of belief had been preceded by a great change in the 
intellectual condition of Europe; that the success of any 
opinion depends much less upon the force of its arguments, or 
upon the ability of its advocates, than upon the predisposition of 
society to receive it, and that that predisposition resulted from 
the intellectual type of the age. 

This intellectual condition or type, which, according to Mr. 
Lecky, is the supreme arbiter of opinion, is formed by the sum 
of all the intellectual and social tendencies of the age. The 
philosophers, men like Bacon, Descartes, and Locke, contribute 
most to it. They introduce new habits of thought, new modes - 
of reasoning, new tendencies of inquiry. Their thoughts, un- 
intelligible to the general public, are interpreted by popular 
writers.) But science contributes to it equally with philosophy. 
The discoveries of science, such as the notion of general law, 
the astronomical discovery of the insignificance of our planet, 
and the consequent insignificance of man, profoundly affect 
theological opinion. But, in addition to philosophy and science, 
we have also to consider the influence of commerce and industry. 
Each mode of life has its own habits of thought, its own modes 
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of reasoning, its repugnancies and antipathies. In a word, so 
universal are the influences affecting the type of thought, that 
you cannot lay down a railway without creating an intellectual 
influence ; and it is probable Mr. Lecky thinks that Watt and 
Stephenson will eventually modify the opinions of mankind 
almost as profoundly as Luther or Voltaire. 

There is undoubtedly a partial truth in this statement. There 
can be no doubt that theological opinion is largely influenced by 
discoveries made in science, and even by prejudices and predis- 
positions existing in society. Thus the progress of science in 
recent years has been continually driving back theology within 
narrower limits. In early times, when theology was in the 
ascendant, and science had no existence, it was not only natural, 
but necessary, that theology should cover the empty field of 
nature. She accordingly applied her principles to the inter- 
pretation of nature. The progress of science has been gradually 
dislodging her from this position. Opinions in regard to nature, 
which seemed to be truths flowing necessarily from acknow- 
ledged theological principles, have, one by one, been disproved 
and overthrown, while even fundamental principles in theology 
have been modified. Science has exercised a powerful influence 
not only on the interpretation of the Bible, but also on the con- 
ception of the miraculous. No sensible person will question 
this: nor will it be questioned that prejudices and predisposi- 
tions, existing in certain conditions of society, will largely 
influence the acceptance of theological truth. The religious 
condition of this country, from the Reformation downwards, is 
a remarkable illustration of this. And the English mind espe- 
cially is one very open to tendencies and influences in preference 
to argument. 

In one ame of view, Mr. Lecky’s theory overthrows itself. 
He says that opinion is determined not by argument, but by 
intellectual ialcniien But what are intellectual tendencies 
but unconscious arguments? Mr. Lecky has not observed that 
the greater part of human knowledge exists in what we may 

call a latent condition. It has never been realized; never 
’ brought into clear consciousness, and expressed in words and 
propositions. It is in truth but a very small part that we do 
so realize. Take the simplest fact observable in the outer 
world; what an infinitude of inferences might be drawn from it, 
which mankind never dream of drawing! They use it only for 
some immediate purpose. But all these inferences, although 
never realized, yet exist latent in the mind; and are a very po- 
tential element in determining opinion. If an inference were 
drawn from some principle which would contradict any of these 
unrealized inferences, it would be rejected and disbelieved ; 
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although probably the person so disbelieving could not give any 
definite reason for his disbelief. It has often been remarked 
that the English mind is little swayed by argument, that it 
arrives at its conclusions very often in the teeth of the plainest 
reasoning. This does not imply that an Englishman is a being 
not swayed by argument. In fact, he arrives at his conclusion 
by other and better arguments, although he cannot or does not 
put himself to the trouble of realizing them, and putting them 
into words. 

If Mr. Lecky’s theory of intellectual tendencies influencing 
theological opinion meant nothing more than this, that theology 
is largely influenced, not only by definite scientific discoveries, 
but by a vast multiplicity of latent inferences, derived from the 
various departments of human inquiry, no one could question it. 
In fact, it is so true that it is simply a truism. In this respect 
theology is on a par with every other branch of human know- 
ledge, for all are so influenced. Our knowledge is, in truth, so 
intimately one, that a new idea introduced at any point imme- 
diately vibrates through the whole. But, in carrying out his 
theory, Mr. Lecky goes far beyond his original statement, and 
brings himself, as will he seen, into direct antagonism with the 
common sense of mankind. In the first place, he reduces to a 
minimum or altogether erases the freedom of the intellect in 
the pursuit of truth. The common sense of mankind, as it 
regards the will, so it regards the intellect, as free. We are free 
to inquire or free to forbear; and, if we elect to inquire, we are 
free to form an unbiassed judgment. We can set before the 
mind the facts of the case, or the best representation possible: 
we can reason upon them, and listen to argument, and then form 
an opinion in some measure corresponding to the truth of things. 
Such is the verdict of common sense; but, according to Mr. 
Lecky, it is altogether delusive. The whole process of inquiry 
and argument is quite powerless to determine the opinion. For 
any influence it has, it might as well not have been gone 
through. Mankind suppose that inquiry and argument go 
before and are the causes of opinion: Mr. Lecky reverses this 
process. The opinion which is caused by the intellectual ten- 
dencies above specified precedes, and the argument comes after. 
Then again, as Mr. Lecky goes on, he alters the point of view in 
which these tendencies are regarded. As stated above, the view 
taken of them is not repugnant to common sense. It is matter 
of constant and daily experience how much our opinions are in- 
fluenced by new discoveries and modes of thought. We might 
even allow that the general runof unthinking men are carried 
away by them. But, in doing so, we make a reservation in 
favour of the freedom of the intellect. We claim for the 
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intellect the privilege of inquiry ; and we have a firm conviction 
that, if there is error in the prevailing opinion, it is in the 

ower of genius to unmask that error, and so bend the stream 
of thought. But Mr. Lecky would not allow this reservation. 
The intellectual tendency overrides every argument. It is ab- 
solute and invariable as a law of nature. In fact, in his mind 
it assumes a position analogous to the great laws of the physical 
world ; nor does he perceive any incongruity in thus degrading 
the world of mind. As nature is a huge process of evolution 
and development ; as she is ever throwing up new forms, and 
moving on with invariable sequence, so it is in the world of 
mind. Opinions are evolved in the intellectual world by a like 
sequence of invariable law. Succeeding ages have their peculiar 
forms, each resting upon the other, like the strata of geology. 
There are climates of opinion; and just as a knowing geologist, 
if you give him a fossil, will tell you its stratum, so Mr. Lecky, 
if you dig him out a sentence, will tell you its ‘climate.’ Mr. 
Lecky adopts what he calls the ‘morphological conception of 
‘opinions ; that is to say, the belief that there is a law of orderly 
‘ and progressive transformation to which our speculative opinions 
‘are subject, and the causes of which are to be sought in the 
‘general intellectual condition of society.’! Against this law 
of orderly and progressive transformation, the free intellect and 
genius of man must chafe in vain. In Mr. Lecky’s elegant and 
complimentary phrase, ‘ The controversialists of successive ages 
‘are the puppets and the unconscious exponents of the deep 
‘ under-current of their time.’ 

How repugnant to common sense this theory is, will be seen 
if we consider how mankind have been in the habit of regarding 
their opinions. There are two aphorisms which exactly express 
the common sense of mankind on this point. In the first place, 
we have the saying, ‘a man’s opinions are his own,’ which may 
be taken to mean, every man has a right to form and hold what- 
ever opinions he chooses. It is a saying which may be, and is 
often, abused; but it is one which nevertheless contains a great 
and permanent truth. It is a protest on behalf of human 
freedom. It expresses the conviction that our minds are not 
mere machines. As we are not enslaved to mere authority, so 





1 It is easily seen how such speculations as these of Mr. Lecky destroy them- 
selves. Granting for a moment his ‘morphological conception,’ still it cannot 
possibly be true. For granting its truth, it follows that his ‘law of orderly and 
progressive transformation, to which our speculative opinions are subject,’ may, 
nay, certainly must, in time produce ‘an intellectual condition of society’ in 
which the theory will appear ‘ludicrous,’ and consequently be rejected ‘as false. 
In truth, this instance exhibits the profound self-contradiction involved in all 
Rationalistic speculations of whatever kind, and which happily, when revealed, 
works their cure. 
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in like manner we are not the slaves of blind tendencies. We 
have the privilege of inquiry and a free judgment within us. In 
fact, this principle is in the intellectual world what the sense of 
freedom is in the moral world ; and it is to be remarked, too, that 
there is just the same difficulty in proving it. The necessarian in 
morals has by far the best of the argument, inasmuch as our 
freedom, if it could be proved, would be necessity. But the 
deficiency of the argument for freedom in morals is amply sup- 
plied by the sense and conviction of freedom. And so it is in 
this case. We can appeal against Mr. Lecky’s theory to an 
innate sense of intellectual freedom. We know that we have 
an innate faculty of judging, and we know, too, that our judg- 
ment is formed in accordance with the matter presented to the 
mind. True, we have still the feeling that we may be mistaken, 
but the mistake, if we are honest, lies not in the judgment. It 
lies in the matter presented to the mind, which may not be a 
correct representation of the outer reality. 

And this leads us to the second aphorism in which mankind 
have embodied a fundamental conviction. Magna est veritas et 
prevalebit: great is truth, and it will prevail. There is an outer 
world of reality and truth, and there is an inner world of know- 
ledge and opinion: and the constant tendency of the latter is to 
2 nearer conformity with the former. At first our conceptions 
of outer truth are rude, or distorted, but by renewed inquiry 
and comparison they get more exact. Thus the progress of 
opinion is dependent not on blind tendencies, but on the activity 
of tree intellect working on the matter presented to the mind. 
Through this activity error is got rid of, and opinion gradually 
assumes the form of knowledge. Here we have a theory of 
human opinion thoroughly antagonistic to that of Mr. Lecky. 
While he takes his stand on the world of knowledge, it takes its 
stand on the world of reality. While he regards opinion as in- 
dependent and self-evolving, it cannot ever conceive opinion 
apart from an outer reality. Its fundamental postulate is a free 
intellect set face to face with outer nature, mt yaa striving to 
comprehend and embrace it. Consequently its theory of intel- 
lectual progress is a constant approximation through intellectual 
effort to the truth of things. 

We may safely leave Mr. Lecky’s theory to be dealt with by 
common sense. But it may be interesting to inquire what 
motives he may have had towards the adoption of it. It is to be 
remarked that he limits the application of it to theology and 
yea It is our speculative opinions with which he deals. 
But surely if the theory is true in one department of knowledge, 
it ought to be true in all. Our progressive advance in physical 
science should be explicable of the same laws. There has been 
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a progress of opinion on scientific subjects exactly analagous to 
that in philosophy and theology. If Mr. Lecky can distinguish 
‘climates’ in the latter, he could even with greater certaint 
distinguish them in the former. While it might be difficult, if 
we dug out a passage from S. Augustine on a purely theolo- 
gical point, to say for certain that it belonged to his age, there 
would be comparatively little difficulty in finding the ‘climate’ 
of an opinion in chemistry. We may well ask Mr, Lecky on 
what principle he thus severs the cs. ae’ departments of human 
knowledge from the lower? Hegel, who 5° a theory of 
opinion in some respects analogous to that of Mr. Lecky, carried 
it out in every department. Why does Mr. Lecky place the 
higher departments on a purely pantheistic footing, aA relegate 
the lower to the domain of common sense? 

If we inquire in what relation the different departments of 
human knowledge stand to each other, we may at least see how the 
adoption of the theory became possible. It is remarkable that 
throughout the series of human sciences there is a gradual rise 
from the simple to the complicated, and from the palpable to the 
impalpable. In mechanics and astronomy the objects to be studied 
are very palpable, while the relations are comparatively simple. 
These sciences have in consequence gone far ahead of the others. 
They have attained to the rank of sciences, which-the others 
have not. In chemistry we have a much greater complication 
of relations, while the leading principle which generates the 
science is so impalpable that it has hitherto escaped observation. 
Exactly the same remark may be made of physiology. It rises 
above chemistry, in respect of these two marks, as far as che- 
mistry does above mechanics. Who, for instance, has been able 
to form an adequate idea of the principle of life? How vastly 
more impalpable is this conception than those of body and force, 
which form the leading principles of mechanics. But striking 
as is the difference in this respect between the sciences just 
mentioned, it is as nothing compared with what follows. The 
next step in human knowledge is as remarkable as it is decided. 
Hitherto the objects of study have lain entirely without the 
mind. The sciences we have spoken of have been purely objective. 
But now a leap is taken from the objective to the subjective. 
Henceforth we have not only to study objective relations im- 
mensely more complicated and impalpable, but we have to study 
alongside of them « series of subjective relations, and have to 
determine the mutual relations of the subjective and objective ; 
or, in other words, we have not only to study the is, but also 
the ought. This remark applies to all those branches which 
have for their object the study of man—psychology, or the 
study of man as an individual ; sociology, or the study of man 
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in relation to his fellow-men; theology, or the study of man in 
relation to God and his final destination. 

The consequence of this rise in complication and impalpability 
must be that in the higher departments exact knowledge is far 
more difficult, and there is much greater room for diversity of 
opinion. And this in respect of the human sciences history has 
exemplified in a remarkable manner. What variations have we 
not had in theology (speculative, we mean, as opposed to re- 
vealed), sociology, and psychology. Not only have fundamental 
principles been called in question, but so impalpable are even 
the facts, that they have been denied or differently understood 
by different inquirers, School after school has arisen and con- 
structed an imposing edifice, only to be pulled to pieces by its 
successor. While, therefore, we cannot understand any sane 
man not a Pantheist adopting Mr. Lecky’s theory in respect of 
the objective sciences, we can easily fancy a perplexed observer 
coming to some such conclusion in respect of the human. But 
still we must ask how can this consistently be done? Mr. 
Lecky’s theory involves a doctrine of the human soul. So far 
as it establishes itself, just so far the personality of the soul is 
taken away. Can we make man an intellectual machine when 
his mind is turned to theology, and a free and intelligent per- 
sonality when studying mechanics? 

There is one supposition which would make Mr. Lecky con- 
sistent, and we suspect it is the true one. Our author may have 
read the speculations of M. Comte, and his mind may have 
partially been influenced by the principles there laid down. 
Whether Mr. Lecky agree with M. Comte, we do not pretend to 
judge, but it is just possible that M. Comte’s views of theology 
and metaphysics may have had an influence over him. As is 
well known, this distinguished speculator, and apostle of a new 
religion, is of opinion that the days of theology and philosophy 
are now gone by. According to him there have been three 
ages of the world: the first theological, the second metaphysical, 
and the third positive. The last alone contains the truth. 
M. Comte would regard theological and metaphysical ideas as 
unhealthy exhalations of the human mind. They have been 
generated there from sheer want of better and more positive 
knowledge. Thus theology and philosophy are not branches of 
human inquiry at all. There is no objective reality correspond- 
ing to them, or, what comes to the same thing, if there is such, 
it never can become an object of knowledge to us. If we sup- 
pose our author to have been partially influenced by these 
views, we can imagine how, without coming to any absolute 
decision as to God’s existence, or any relation in which we may 
stand to Him, he may have so far adopted the views we have 
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mentioned as to regard theology as a purely subjective develop- 
ment. He may look at it simply as a creation of the human 
mind, irrespective of any outer reality. In this point of view 
he might regard it as a pleasing and instructive task to study 
the laws of this development, from its rudest and grossest form 
up to the time when it evaporated into thin air. 

It is undoubtedly implied in Mr. Lecky’s theory that theology 
and philosophy are not real departments of human knowledge. 
They are not legitimate fields of inquiry in which truth may be 
attained. For how otherwise could he have represented their 
progress in the way he has done? We have thus a grave question 
opened up, and it is one which cannot be solved by a mere 
assumption. How far have these departments a real existence ? 
We need not say that our view differs from that of the author. 
It is an old remark that you can only overthrow one philosophy 
by substituting another in its place. The human mind is, in 
truth, so constituted, that it must have a philosophy. We are 
under a necessity of thinking all things as unity, and accounting 
in some way for their origin. Those men, therefore, who reject 
all philosophy have only this advantage that, instead of a careful 
and reasoned view, they substitute a stupid and unreasoned one. 
The man who despises all philosophy, unconsciously and neces- 
sarily creates one. It is the same, too, with theology. The 
atheist is as much a theologian as is the believer in God's 
existence; for, though he despises theological dogmas, still, by 
the very act of his despite, he constitutes others to take their 
place. We cannot therefore regard such speculations as either 
barren or useless. On the contrary, we believe there is a real 
field for philosophical and theological inquiry and real truth dis- 
coverable in it. However mistaken the opinions that have 
hitherto prevailed, still there is a truth, if mankind could only 
get at it. There is a true doctrine of the human soul, and its 
final destiny ; and there is a true doctrine of the Divine Being, 
and the relation in which we stand to Him. 

But the question may be better solved if we take an example. 
Let us take that which is the central point in all philosophical 
and theological discussions—our idea of God. This is with Mr. 
Lecky the grand example of the ‘morphological conception,’ 
and probably the one which first suggested the theory to his 
med It will therefore be a good instance for testing the claims 
of the author’s theory as against the view which would regard 
theology as a real science. Mr. Lecky has devoted his third 
chapter to the consideration of this point. He lays down three 
steps in the Divine idea. The lowest is Fetishism, or the 
worship of matter as matter. From this there is a gradual 
progress upwards to Anthropomorphism, or the belief that the 
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universe is governed by beings like ourselves. We may here 
parenthetically ask, where is the proof of this progress? Is 
there any well-authenticated case of a nation having raised 
itself from Fetish notions up to Anthropomorphism? On the 
contrary, the facts seem all to lie the other way. Instead of a 
progress upwards, history reveals either a stand-still, or else a 
positive deterioration. Fetish nations still continue Fetish 
worshippers. At the dawn of the classical period, the Anthro- 
pomorphic conception is completely developed; and so far as 
the populace is concerned, instead of an advance, there is a 
positive deterioration. The ideas of the gods, which were at 
first healthy, get gradually more corrupt, till in the first days of 
the empire, they are thoroughly detestable. In like manner 
the continual tendency of the Jews was to degrade the high idea 
of God communicated by revelation ; and it is said the negroes 
of the West Indies, since their emancipation, are fast relapsing 
into a state of heathenism. Mr. Lecky’s attempt to establish 
Fetishism and Anthropomorphism as stages in the development 
of Christianity, is a thorough misconception, of which we shall 
speak presently. We are thus not at all prepared to grant the 
progress which our author assumes. But allowing it for the 
sake of argument, we have this result. Fetishism becomes 
Anthropomorphism, and Anthropomorphism becomes— what ? 
Unfortunately, Mr. Lecky does not here enlighten us. All that 
he condescends to inform us is that it is something very refined 
and spiritual. But we may reasonably ask for further infor- 
mation. After the Fetish and Anthropomorphic conceptions 
have, through the influences of civilization, faded away, what 
idea of God is it that takes their place? Is it the idea held by 
Catholic Christians, or the German idea of immanence; or 
is it what Mr. Lecky might probably regard as the most refined 
and spiritual of all, inasmuch as it has attained to an extreme 
degree of tenuity—we mean the view of M. Comte? It is to 
be remarked that all these conceptions hold a well-established 
position in the present day. ‘They are marked off, too, from 
each other by sharply-defined lines; in fact, the difference 
between the so-called previous stages of the Divine Idea, is as 
nothing compared with their mutual repugnance. If the mor- 
phological conception is worth anything, it ought to be able te 
tell us which of these is the genuine product of advanced civili- 
zation, and which is to be rejected as the ‘ludicrous’ creation of 
a by-gone age. 

hus the morphological conception breaks down miserably 
when put to this test. The progress of knowledge has not 
tended, as Mr. Lecky supposes, to evolve in succession different 
forms of the Divine Idea, but only to bring mankind into a 
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clearer view of the great problem involved in it. Nor can any 
one estimate the awful issues to man dependent on the solution 
of this problem. It is one, too, which must be solved. ‘The 
fashioning of our life is simply impossible, without an answer 
one way or another. Every man consequently must practically 
solve it. But how? Are we to run at it hap-hazard? or in a 
slip-shod, indirect way, like that proposed by Mr. Lecky? If 
we should answer in the negative, we practically affirm a real 
field of theological inquiry. We set it down as a legitimate 
and most important branch of human knowledge. 

The reality of this view will be better seen if we put face to 
face the Christian conception of God, and the opposite idea in 
which modern speculation terminates. 

‘he problem in regard to God is simply this :—The human 
mind is compelled to think a unity or synthesis of all things. 
But how is this to be thought? Are we to think it inside 
nature, or outside and above it? Here itis that the Christian 
idea breaks off from the speculative. The Christian, realizing 
his own personality, feeling intensely that he himself in his 
inmost being is numerically different from and above nature, is 
compelled to think of the Divine as in like manner supernatural. 
Having attained to this stage, the next question that arises is— 
how are we to image forth the Divine Being? and the answer 
is—not surely by the lowest kind of natural existence, but by 
the highest. The human personality itself, not the immuta- 
bilities of the material world, which are lower in the scale of 
being, must be the image which shall shadow forth the Divine 
Being. That which comprehends all things must, at least, equal 
in perfection the highest of these things. Thus, the human 
personality becomes in the Christian system the image and like- 
ness of God. God may, indeed, be far higher than man—so 
high that to call Him a person may be as inadequate as to call 
the human soul a power. But, at least, we are sure of this, that 
whatever He is in Himself, all that we mean by personality is 
comprehended in Him. Just as man is a power and something 
more, so God is a Person and peihaps something more. There 
is an indestructible belief in man, that all the pure feelings of 
the soul find a response in the infinite Author of all things. 
Under the impress of this universal conviction men fall on their 
knees and worship. 

Such is the pure Christian idea, and it involves this conse- 
quence, that each individual soul stands in a special and personal 
relation to the infinite Author of all. There is an eye which is 
ever over us; a fatherly heart which yearns for us. There is 
One whose wisdom never fails, who is ever about our path and 
about our bed, and provides for us in all things. In like manner 
as He is all this to us, so we in turn are His children; we are 
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responsible to Him as to a father, and must be judged by Him. 
Intellectualiy, too, the same Christian idea involves this conse- 
quence—that it is a grander and worthier conception of His 
Providence, to think Him as dealing with and disciplining indi- 
vidual souls, than as contriving and arranging a world of dead 
laws. The one reveals heart and soul, the grandeur of personality 
and kingly might ; the other, if taken by itself, only ingenuity, 
not necessarily personality at all. 

The speculative idea of God is the antithesis of this. It too 
recognises a central unity ; but looking away from the world of 
mind and soul, it concentrates its attention on the world of 
matter. It takes the laws of the material world as the image of 
the Divine. God is revealed in the evolutions of nature. His 
attributes consequently are such as these—perfect wisdom, 
infinite power, absolute invariability of purpose. He has neither 
heart nor soul, nor even consciousness, as we understand it. He 
is impersonal, and can have no personal relation to us. He has 
neither knowledge nor care of the individual, but acts purely by 
general law. We need not, however, pursue the consequences, 
which are sufficiently apparent. It will be enough if we point 
out their bearing on practical life. Here are two opposing 
systems which hold a very different language to the human 
soul. The one says in the fine language of S. Augustine, 0 
homo, agnosce dignitatem tuam; the other, O man rejoice in thy 
degradation. The one dignifies and ennobles the soul, and sup- 
plying it with a lofty ideal and immortal hopes, raises it from 
the depth of selfishness; the other degrades it to the level of 
the brute, and depriving it alike of hope and fear, bids it snatch 
what enjoyment it can from the passing hour. Should this 
latter, as we suspect it is, be the ‘spiritual’ idea of Mr. Lecky, 
we should like to ask whether the progress of civilization has a 
tendency to elevate or degrade the Divine idea? In truth that 
lofty conception of God, which has done so much for modern 
Europe, is purely the creation of Christianity. Were this latter 
taken away, it would instantly collapse, and there would only 
remain, for the upper classes, hopeless, selfish atheism ; for the 
lower, degrading superstition. 

There is no one who recognises this aspect of the question 
but will feel the importance of facta inquiry. But it is 
sufficiently apparent that if the Christian idea of God is the 
truth, it implies something more. It implies the reality of that 
relation whose truth it establishes; that is,in other words, it 
implies revelation. Rising, therefore, from the purely natural 
position which we have hitherto occupied, let us see what may 
be the claims of revealed theology to the position and dignity of 
real science. 

Had the question been proposed in days of old, a ready answer 
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in the affirmative would have been obtained. But in the present 
position of human thought we can well fancy a negative answer 
from two classes of objectors. In the first place, from those who 
think with Mr. Lecky, and who may be supposed to deny the 
existence of the objects and relations with which theology deals, or 
at least the possibility of our attaining to any knowledge of them: 
and in the second place, from those who look upon our Divine 
‘knowledge as purely derived from the testimony of inspired 
writers. The latter would suppose that our theological know- 
ledge is simply an arrangement of testimonies like the facts of 
history. In order to answer the question we must first determine 
what science really is. Here we have to remark that not every 
branch of inquiry which may have all the elements necessary to 
become science, and may be destined one day so to become, is in 
fact science. Neither chemistry, nor physiolegy, nor psychology 
are sciences, although probably one day they may be so. In 
fact, no branch of inquiry in which the inductive method is 
still necessary is science. Science only becomes so when the 
deductive method is possible ; for it is a body of systematic 
truth deduced from one or more fundamental conceptions. 
The whole science of geometry, for instance, is deduced from 
the conception of space. Have we, then, any fundamental 
conceptions in theology which might thus stand at the head 
of ascience? It is easily seen that we have. In the Chris- 
tian conceptions of God, of the human soul, and of re- 
demption (meaning by this latter Christ and His work), 
we have fundamental ideas capable of generating a vast 
body of knowledge. Nor is it a valid objection to say such 
knowledge cannot be science, seeing that it has come to 
us through revelation. An idea may have been given to 
us originally through revelation, and still not- be altogether 
dependent on revelation for its evidence. Many scientific ideas, 
gained in the study of nature, attain a certainty and a position 
far broader than the source from which they were derived. 
From the great impalpability of the objects of theological 
science, it may have been necessary that mankind should 
receive from on high a knowledge of them through revelation ; 
and yet the moment they were revealed, they became the abso- 
lute possession of the human mind. Thus probably the Christian 
idea of God could never have been arrived at through natural 
means, but the moment it was revealed it possessed an evidence 
far broader than the testimony of the inspired writer. So, too, 
the Christian idea of the human soul and its destiny. Even 
the idea of redemption possesses an evidence in itself; not in- 
deed sufficient to establish it, but which, when taken in con- 
nexion with its historical validity, and the living experience of 
its effects, is enough to prove it. 
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We are thus prepared to maintain that theology is science; 
and still further that it is a progressive science. This may sound 
strange in ears accustomed to the quod semper, quod ubique, and 
quod ab omnibus ; but it is nevertheless true. What we mean, 
however, is deductive, not inductive, progress. There can be 
no progress in theology analogous to that which takes place in 
chemistry. There can be no discovery of new facts from which 
we are to induce new laws; but there is, and must be, a pro- 
gress analogous to that, for instance, in geometry. This progress 
consists in the gradual evolution of the fundamental ideas, the 
discovery of new relations involved in them, and new spheres in 
which they are valid. When Christianity was first introduced 
into the world, the whole mental tradition of mankind was 
formed on a different model. The new ideas came in like a flash 
of light, and the soul opened to receive them. But it was not 
in the nature of things that they could at once be realized in all 
their fulness and all their consequences. It was not possible that 
everything antagonistic to them could immediately vanish. Ages 
were required to effect this. There was a double progress which 
went on simultaneously—the gradual evolution of the funda- 
mental conceptions into clear light, the gradual throwing off of 
antagonistic traditions. Take the Church of the fourth century 
as compared with the second. What an immense body of truth 
has already been attained of which the previous time had no 
articulate conception! How much clearer is the idea of God, 
and of the human soul! how much more free from opposing 
elements! How much more determined are the manifold rela- 
tions, divine and human! In one point of view this additional 
truth is new : in another it is not new. It is new as a purely 
scientific progress: it is not new in regard to its elements. For 
all that the fourth century believed of God the second had 
received implicitly in the original revelation. 

If this opinion is correct, it affords the true point of view in 
which we are to look at the great changes of Christendom. If 
we would understand them aright, we must look at them from 
within, and not from without. No doubt Christianity has been 
affected by external influences; and it is right we should take 
these into account. But we can never, from a simply external 
point of view, understand the great developments it has gone 
through. Christianity is a whole: itis, in an intellectual point of 
view, a logical unity, and has gone through a process of develop- 
ment. It has had too an organic life, commencing with its Divine 
Founder, and growing up to the present time. Hence, if we 
would understand it aright, we must consider it as a whole: and 
this reveals a fundamental error in Mr. Lecky’s system. It was 
natural from the stand-point he occupies that he should not see 
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it in its supernatural aspect; that he should not regard it as 
a gift from on high, or the elevation of man to a new position. 
But he cannot even see it as a whole, and possessing within it 
an organic life. He cannot see it in the mutual interdepen- 
dence of its parts. He looks at it in a disjointed way, and from 
a purely external point of view. This, indeed, is the radical vice 
of the method he follows. That method refuses to judge of 
opinion on its own merits; it ignores the source from which it 
has been derived, the grounds on which it rests, its inner nature, 
and its relation to other truth. In fact it knows nothing more 
of an opinion than a mechanical philosopher does of a stone ; 
that is, it knows only that it rises or falls as an external force 
is applied to or withdrawn from it; and this has led Mr. Lecky into 
a double error. He misses both the real causes of the changes 
which he chronicles, and confounds with Christianity elements 
which are altogether foreign and repugnant to it. 

This will be seen if we recur again to the Divine idea. Mr. 
Lecky has enumerated Fetishism and Anthropomorphism as 
stages in the Christian development. According to him, these 
are elements which belong to its essence: they are regular 
dogmas in theology. Christianity is at first Fetish, then it 
gradually rises to Anthropomorphism; or the two elements 
subsist side by side. He never could have fallen into this blun- 
der but for the error of his method. It is about as true an 
opinion as it would be to assert that murder and theft are essen- 
tial elements of Christian morality. In order to prove his point, 
he has hunted up and made capital of sundry mistakes and mis- 
conceptions he has found in the writings of the Christian Fathers. 
All this may be very true, and we fancy the case could have been 
made even stronger ; but it is simply nothing to the point. Had 
Mr. Lecky’s method allowed him to study opinions on their own 
merits, he would easily have seen that the things which he speci- 
fies were foreign elements. They were a false tradition handed 
down from a different sphere of life; and, so far from being part 
of Christianity, they were antagonistic to its inner life. Many 
false ideas no doubt prevailed among the first Christians—errors 
in regard to the world and its government, false notions in 
regard to God and the powers of evil. But what Mr. Lecky 
has failed to see is, that alongside of this imperfection there was 
a grand perfection—the inmost idea of the new religion, like the 
sun in heaven, was struggling with mist and cloud. It wanted 
but time, and these mists would clear away. 

Looking back from the stand which we have attained we can 
see this clearly. We can see how utterly incompatible many of 
these notions were with the central ideas. But the first Chris- 
tians did not see it; nor are they much to be blamed. Let us 
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put ourselves in their position and we may be able to realize their 
difficulty. A world-wide intuition, the growth of heathenism, 
had been engrained on their minds. It moulded every thought 
and every relation of life. When they thought of the Divine, 
the image which rose before their minds was a hierarchy of 
gods. In this hierarchy some were greater, some less, but 
none absolute. The individual powers in nature, too, were per- 
sonified. The woods, the springs, the rivers, the great ocean, 
and the warring winds, each was tenanted by a mysterious 
power or being. All nature was moved by hidden personalities, 
some good and some bad. We see at a glance how incompatible 
all this is with the opening words of the Apostles’ Creed ; but 
could they see it? When the Christian Missionary first pro- 
claimed the revelation of God, could the idea of God at once 
take its true position? Could the words ‘ The Father Almighty, 
maker of heaven and earth’ be realized in all their significance? 
‘The thing was simply impossible. God would first be conceived 
as something higher and more perfect than heathen Zeus, but he 
could not be apprehended as Creator and Sovereign Lord of all. 
The world could not as yet be subjected to His absolute dominion. 
Personified powers must still reign in it, and hence those errors 
that Mr. Lecky has pointed out. But as time went on there 
would be a gradual rise in the Divine idea, and a gradual re- 
ceding of opposing error. 

In this point of view it becomes an interesting question to 
determine the point of view in which we are to regard the phe- 
nomenon of belief in witcheraft. Is it a Christian or a foreign 
element ? How did it originate, and what are the real causes of its 
decay ? The subject, indeed, in one point of view is not inviting. 
The cruel persecution and horrible tortures to which it gave rise 
rannot be thought of without a shudder of horror. Mr. Lecky 
has summed up his account of it in the following words :— 

‘For more than fifteen hundred years, it was universally believed that the 
Bible established in the clearest manner the reality of the crime, and that an 
amount of evidence so varied and so ample as to preclude the possibility of 
doubt, attested its continuance and iis prevalence. The clergy denounced it 
with all the emphasis of authority. The legislators of almost every land 
enacted laws for its punishment. Acute judges, whose lives were spent in 
sifting evidence, investigated the question on countless occasions, and cor- 
demned the accused. Tens of thousands of victims perished by the most 
agonizing and protracted torments, without exciting the faintest compassion ; 
and as they were for the most part extremely ignorant, and extremely poor, 
sectarianism and avarice had but little influence on the subject. Nations that 
were completely separated by position, by interests, and by character. on this 
question were united. In almost every province of Germany, but especially in 
those where clerical influence predominated, the persecution raged with a 
fearful intensity. Seven thousand victims are said to have been burned at 
Treves, six hundred by a single bishop of Bamberg, and eight hundred in a 
single year in the bishopric of Wurtzburg. In France decrees were passed on 
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the subject by the Parliaments of Paris, Toulouse, Bourdeaux, Rheims, Rouen, 
Dijon, and Reunes, and they were all followed by a harvest of blood. At 
Toulouse, the seat of the Inquisition, four hundred persons perished for sorcery 
at a sinvle exerution, and fifty at Douay in a single year. Remy, a judge of 
Naney, boasted that he had put to death eight hundred witches in sixteen years. 
The executions that took place at Paris in a few months were, in the emphatic 
words of an old writer, “ almost infinite.” The fugitives who escaped to Spain 
were there seized and burnt by the Inquisition. In that country the persecution 
spread to the smallest towns, and the belief was so deeply rooted in the popular 
mind, that a sorcerer was burned as late as 1780. Torquemada devoted himself 
to the extirpation of witcheraft as zealously as to the extirpation of heresy, 
and he wrote a book upon the enormity of the crime. In italy, a thousand 
persons were executed in a single year in the province of Como ; and in other 
parts of the country the severity of the inquisitors at last created an absolute 
rebellion. ‘The same scenes were enacted in the wild valleys of Switzerland and 
of Savoy. In Geneva, which was then ruled by a bishop, five hundred alleged 
witches were executed in three months ; forty-eighty were burned at Constance 
or Ravensburg, and eighty in the little town of Valery, in Savoy. In 1670, 
seventy persons were condemned in Sweden, and a large proportion of them 
were burnt. And these are only a very few of the more salient events in that 
long series of persecutions which extended over almost every country, and con- 
tinued for centuries with unabated fury.’—Vol. i. p. 2. 


All this is very horrible; nor was belief in witchcraft con- 
fined to any sect or party. It was general throughout Chris- 
tendom. The Church of Rome proclaimed in every way that 
was in her power the reality and the continued existence of the 
crime. ‘Ina word,’ adds Mr. Lecky, ‘ for many centuries it was 
‘ universally believed, that the continued existence of witchcraft 
‘ formed an integral part of the teaching of the Church, and that 
‘ the persecution that raged throughout Europe was supported 
‘ by the whole stress of her infallibility.’ The same belief was 
equally prevalent among the reformers. ‘ The credulity which 
‘ Luther manifested on all matters connected with diabolical 
‘ intervention was amazing, even for his age ; and when speaking 
‘ of witchcraft, his language was emphatic and unhesitating. 
‘*T would have no compassion on these witches,” he exclaimed ; 
‘TJ would burn them all.”’ In England the witch per- 
secution seems never to have reached the proportions it did in 
other countries; but it broke out with the establishment of 
the Reformation, and attained its height under the dominion of 
the Puritans. ‘In Scotland, where the Reformed ministers 
‘exercised greater influence than in any other country, and 
‘ where the witch trials fell almost entirely into their hands, the 
‘ persecution was proportionably atrocious. Probably the ablest 
: Scheuer of the belief was Glanvil, a clergyman of the English 
‘ establishment; and one of the most influential was Baxter, 
‘ the greatest of the Puritans. It spread with Puritanism into 
*‘ the new world; and the executions in Massachusetts form one 
‘ of the darkest pages in the history of America.’ 
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How, then, are we to regard this phenomenon? Are we to 
look at it, with Mr. Lecky, as a genuine product of Christianity, 
and an integral part of the teaching of the Church? or has it 
an altogether different source ? 

We may remark, that with the downfall of the Roman empire, 
and the admission of the Teutonic nations, there was a general 
relapse into barbarism. Christianity had to struggle for its very 
existence ; and what is remarkable, it had to begin anew a work 
which it had already half accomplished. ‘The mythological con- 
ception which had already almost been overthrown was again to 
be encountered. There was thus a second process of develop- 
ment; and this process, which went on throughout the Dark 
Ages, and up to the period of the Reformation, is in many 
respects analogous to the original one which culminated in 
S. Augustine. There are, however, striking differences. The 
tradition of classical antiquity was strongly leavened with know- 
ledge and modified by civilization. The effect of this was to 
destroy in a great measure its earnestness, and to corrupt its 
morality. When the old worship was anathematized by the 
Church, and passed into the kingdom of evil, it assumed the 
character of magic. From these facts we might expect, what 
Mr. Lecky has noticed, that it would have a comparatively mild 
character. There was little of terror and little of persecution, 
though a most prolific belief. The magician was not conceived 
as a thoroughly malicious being, neither was he allied altogether 
with the devil. He dealt with mysterious powers and beings 
which had a place in the economy of nature. But in all these 
respects the mythology of the Teutonic nations was different. 
It was entirely wanting in knowledge and civilization; it had a 
profound earnestness of purpose, and a consistent energy, both 
for good and evil. We might therefore expect that when 
renounced and consigned to the kingdom of evil it would intro- 
duce a new character into that dominion. And this is actually 
the case. It gave birth to the conception of the witch. The 
witch, unlike the magician, is the very incarnation of malice 
and iniquity. She is one who is thoroughly malicious and 
thoroughly in earnest. She has entered into a deliberate compact 
with the devil, and has become his slave for the furtherance of his 
ends. If we take into account this character, and couple it with 
the frightful temporal evils of those ages, we see how it would 
give an intensity to the feeling of sin, and produce that fierce 
spirit which characterized the centuries immediately preceding 
the Reformation. The absence, too, of all exact knowledge in 
the field of nature left the human mind in a helpless state. 

That, too, which tended to perpetuate these superstitions, and 
to give them a standing ground within the Church, was the fact 
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that they allied themselves with a fundamental truth in the 
Christian system. In presence of the awful mystery of sin and 
suffering the human heart stands appalled. It vainly asks— 
* How can these things be? How is their existence possible in 
the universe of a good God?’ Their actual existence, however, 
cannot be denied, account for them as we may. It is to be 
remarked too, that man is under a necessity of thinking sin as 
exernal both to himself and Almighty God. He can neither 
complete his own development nor think worthily of the 
Almighty without adopting this view. The real origin and 
place of sin is undoubtedly a mystery which is above our com- 
prehension, and thus Revelation does not explain it. It simply 
recognises the plain facts, and points out the remedy. In one 
view it speaks of it as a‘ law of sin which is in our members ;’ 
and again, as moral evil cannot be thought apart from per- 
sonality, it speaks of him who is the author of evil, that is, the 
devil. Thus in an age in which the mythological conception 
was still in the ascendant, and the Divine sovereignty but 
imperfectly realized, in an age, too, in which the feeling of sin 
was so intense, it is easily seen how a devil kingdom should 
originate. The operation of the devil would be exaggerated, 
and thus a place found for the conception of witches. 
But how has all this passed away? Mr. Lecky remarks :— 


‘If we ask why it is that the world has rejected what was once so universally 
and so intensely believed, why a narrative of an old woman who had been seen 
riding on a broomstick,*or who was proved to have transformed herself into a 
wolf and to have devoured the flocks of her neighbours, is deemed su entirely 
incredible, most persons would probably be unable to give a very definite answer 
to the question. It is not because we have examined the evidence and found 
it insufficient, for the belief always precedes, when it does not prevent, exami- 
nation. It 2: rather because the idea of absurdity is so strongly attached to 
such narratives, that it is difficult even to consider them with gravity. Yet at 
one time no such improbability was felt, and hundreds of persons have been 
burnt simply on the two grounds I have mentioned.’—P. 9. 


But whence, we may ask, is this idea of absurdity? How is 
it that stories which appeared natural to our forefathers should 
appear ludicrous to us? Mr. Lecky answers that it is pos- 
sible fur a complete change to be effected by the spirit of the 


age :— 


‘The eee intellectual tendencies pervading the literature of a century 
y 


profoundly modify the character of the public mind. They form a new tone 
aud habit of thought. They alter the measure of probability. They create 
new attractions, and new antipathies, and they eventually cause as absolute a 
rejection of certain old opinions as could be produced by the most cogent and 
definite arguments. That the disbelief in witchcraft is to be attributed to this 
second class of influences; that it is the result not of any series of definiie 
arguments, or of new discoveries, but of a gradual, insensible, yet profound 
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modification of the habits of thought prevailing in Europe; that it is thus a 
direct. consequence of the progress of civilization and of its influence upon 


opinions, must be evident to any oue who impartially investigates the question, 
—P. 10. 


But this is simply to throw dust in our eyes; it is to make a 
mystery of a very patent matter. If what appeared natural to 
our forefathers seems ludicrous to us, it can only be from the 
existence in our minds of some conception which they had not. 
And what else can that be but the conception of God’s sove- 
reignty and universal providence? When all things ave thought 
as summed up in Him, when His love and care are co-extensive 
with His works, when nought can be conceived as happening 
without His permission, the idea of a witch story must present 
a ludicrous aspect. But God’s sovereigity, though held in 
words, was not thus realized in days of old. The extent to 
which the Divine idea was lowered through the tradition of 
heathenism, may be seen in the image worship of the Middle 
Ages, and the place assigned to the saints. If the saints had a 
place and dominion in the visible world, the devil might have 
the same. If the former could interpose for good and holy pur- 
poses, the latter might for malicious ones. There was nothing 

! ludicrous, therefore, in the stories of witches. But the Divine 
idea which lies at the root of Christianity is ever tending to 

j displace such presentations. The longer the human soul stands 
face to face with God, the grander He rises in majesty. As in 
the first period of the Church’s development, so in the second, 
there is a continual rise in the Divine idea, a continual loosening 
of the opposing views. At the period of the Reformation it 
has become too great for the popular system of the Church. 
The saint and image worship was attacked and discredited as 
inconsistent with the majesty of God. God has risen so high, 
that faith in these is no longer possible. From the greater inten- 
sity of the feeling of sin, witchcraft would remain a little longer ; 
but it too was equally doomed. When the Divine idea attained 
its full development, all must be banished from the government 
of the universe but His majesty, power, and love. 

Thus Christianity itself shook off this foreign element. The 
change was not from without, but from within; it was a pure 
Christian development. The practical extinction of witchcraft 
took place at the end of the seventeenth century ; that is, before 
the external influences from science or speculation could have 
any operation, while the pure Christian idea stood alone. 

If we turn from the subject of witchcraft to that of miracles, 
we find that here, at least, Mr, Lecky’s point of view is correct. 
Here we have a purely external influence modifying the Chris- 
tian faith, Christianity, if taken by itself, would multiply 
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miracles indefinitely. This is a result of the foundation on 
which it rests. It is grounded on a deep sense of the human 
personality from which it rises, to the personality and father- 
hood of God. Personal action is miraculous action; for a 
miracle, conceived in its most abstract form, is simply the act of 
a person. But in Christianity there are two distinct spheres of 
the miracle. The first is that which forms the special providence 
of God. As we have seen, belief in this is a direct consequence 
of belief in our personal relation to God. Realizing this rela- 
tion, we feel that God acts specially with a view to our case: 
His eye is over us, and He takes account of all we are, and all 
we do. Weare the recipients of graces, blessings, judgments; 
our spiritual life is, in fact, made up of a series of such personal 
acts. And this special personal relation we regard as a funda- 
mental part of every religion ; so much so, that we cannot even 
conceive the existence either of religious worship or religious 
obligation without it. Hence every religion that has ever ex- 
isted has recognised this sphere of the miracle. The Bible, from 
beginning to end, is full of it. Nor is it always confined to the 
inner life of the soul; it sometimes overflows into the sphere of 
nature, and nature is made to bend to the purposes of God, 
both in reference to the individual and the nation. 

But besides this, there is another sphere of the miracle which 
is peculiar to Christianity. The fundamental thought of the 
Christian religion is the elevation of man above nature; it is the 
raising of him up to God, or, in another point of view, the 
bringing down of God to him. This idea is realized in the In- 
carnation. But if God dwells in man, this Divine gift must 
manifest itself. It must be revealed first, and principally, in 
the elevation of the moral and spiritual life; but secondly, also, 
in the communication to man of powers greater than a can 
have by nature. Thus, the Godhead in Christ manifested itself 
to the world not only in the formation of that Divine example 
which has been the ideal of humanity ever since, but in works 
of Divine power. So, too, on the formation of the Church, 
and the mission of the Holy Ghost, a Divine life was commu- 
nicated to man, conferring on him a new creation and new 
powers and capacities. ‘The universal faith of Christendom, 
down to the period of the Reformation, has been, that the 
sresence of this Divine gift has been manifested externally. It 
™ been revealed not only by holiness of life, but, occasionally, 


by works of power flowing out into the world of nature. 

But as man gradually rises in his knowledge of nature it is 
not to be denied that a conception antagonistic to this faith and 
living experience is generated in his mind. Nature is found to 
be rude, unsympathising, unbending. As our knowledge ad- 
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vances the great law of causation becomes evident. Nature is 
not moved, as man at first supposed, by agencies analogous to 
his own personal life. It is cold, dead, unpitying, utterly deaf 
to the voice of prayer, or the cry of agony. It moves on with 
an even, remorseless, and majestic pace. As human knowledge 
alvances this idea of nature gathers strength, at first uncon- 
sciously, but with each fresh step more sensibly, till at last it 
issues in the modern idea of invariable law. The effect of this 
antagonistic view is already perceived at the period of the 
Reformation. The Reformers appear to assume as a principle 
(though not always consistently), the cessation of miracles. No 
doubt they were driven into this position partly by the neces- 
sities of controversy. All through the Middle Ages, and up to 
the Reformation, there was a succession of miracles; and should 
they admit these, they saw they would be obliged to admit the 
popular Roman system, which they combated. With a few 
trifling exceptions, it seems to have been assumed that miracles 
belonged to the first ages of the Church. The Anglican divines 
appear to have limited their appearance to the first four cen- 
turies; but as time went on, they were removed even further 
back. And then comes the age of Paley. All ecclesiastical 
miracles are now alike discredited, and their existence is limited 
to the inspired writers. But the miracle now appears under 
a totally different conception—the well-known evidential idea. 
The miracle is thought as an abnormal event, an interference 
with the laws of nature. It is worked by the power of Almighty 
God for the special purpose of accrediting a Divine Messenger. 

But this evidential idea is liable to very serious objections. 
It is like a broad and thin wall opposed to the whole torrent 
of the opposite conception of invariable law. It is liable, 
too, to such strong objections from almost every quarter that 
we do not see how it can be maintained. It seems to us a 
matter of absolute necessity that it should be discarded; and 
that we should recur to the original and natural idea of the 
Christian Church. According to this the miracle is not an 
abnormal but a normal event. It is the perpetual manifestation 
of God’s special providence, and of the Divine in man. In this 
point of view miracles are not confined to any particular age, 
but are perpetual. The present is as much the age of miracles 
as was the age of our Lord; for our whole spiritual life is a 
miracle. In thus connecting the miracle with the inmost life of 
Christians, and the living every-day experience of every man, 
we gain this great advantage, we rear a huge buttress behind 
the miracle, which will strengthen it to resist every assault from 
whatever quarter. 

It is not to be wondered at that Mr. Lecky should join in 
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the cry of invariable lav. But we may remark that those who 
shout so loudly are the very persons who have the least concep- 
tion of what invariable Jaw really is. Mr. Lecky evidently has 
not. In truth, the idea of invariable law is one which is yet in 
its infancy: it is a conception very imperfectly realized ; but it 
is growing every day, and the more rapidly it dves grow, the 
better for religion. It reaches a great deal further than is even 
suspected; and we fancy most people, when they see it in its full 
development, and when all its consequences are brought home to 
their minds, will be of opinion that it proves a little too much. 
If it is powerful to upset a physical miracle, it is equally 
powerful as against the special Providence of God, te. it is 
powerful against the foundations of all religion. But neither 
will it stop short here. The next inroad will be on the freedom 
and personality of man. ‘There is no argument from invariable 
law which is valid as against the special Providence of God, or 
the Resurrection of Christ, which is not equally valid as against 
any free personal act on the part of man. But not even here 
are its powers of attack exhausted ; it will equally assail and 
fulsify those necessary truths on which both human society and 
human morality are constructed. This shows that the idea of 
invariable law is not, as is often argued, of absolute validity. 
To suppose that mankind will resign the consciousness of their 
own freedom, or faith in the providence of God, is an absurdity. 
We know our own freedom better even than we know invariable 
law ; for we know it intuitively. It is an immediate experience, 
a living consciousness, which is carried about everywhere, which 
we cannot even conceive absent ; for we must presuppose it in 
every, even the most trivial, conscious act that we perform. 

We do not question the truth of the principle of invariable 
law, nor its legitimate application in the field of nature. What 
we question is its absolute validity. The result of the present 
intellectual movement must be a compromise. Invariable law 
must recede so far as to admit the personality of man, and all 
its consequences. Religion, while it resigns to science the field 
of nature, will thus get back the personality of God and His 
—_ personal relation to the soul. And it will be able from 
this ground to establish revelation and all that flows from it. 
Under this head it will also get back a certain kind of physical 
miracle. Thus, if it is a consequence of man’s freedom that 
God has given him a Divine gift, which will not only redeem 
him from sin, but from the bondage of nature, the possibility of 
the Resurrection of Christ and our future resurrection is estab- 
lished, invariable law notwithstanding. 

We do not follow Mr. Lecky through the other questions 
which he has discussed, those which we have already considered 
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being — for our purpose. We may remark, however, that 
the vice of his method, his refusal to examine opinions on their 
own merits and to trace them to their origin, follows him 
throughout. As before, so here, he is unable to distinguish what 
really belonged to the Christian faith and what did not. He 
is unable to estimate the amount of influence in correcting error 
that was derived from theology itself, or to see how theology, 
like every other science, has within it a power of correcting its 
errors. ould the false tenet of persecution, for instance, have 
been extinguished but for the influence of Christianity? It 
would be a bold assertion to make in face of the barbarities of 
classical times, the horrors of the French Revolution, the per- 
secutions of the emperors and of every heathen nation. Mr. 
Lecky’s assumptions, too, are somewhat overstrained, as for 
instance, that every ‘educated man’ has formed the same esti- 
mate of Divine Revelation which he has himself. 


NO. CXXXL—WN.S. 





NOTICES. 


Tue S. P. C.K. has, as usual, the lead in its almanacks. Sheet almanacks 
for study, and kitchen, and hall; almanacks for church and vestry; 
almanacks for pocket, and table: they are all good, and exhibit diligence 
and taste in their compilers. A variety is the ‘ Churchman’s Remem- 
brancer,’ a diary, portable alike and convenient. 


Cox’s ‘ Literature of the Sabbath Question’ (Edinburgh: Maclachlan 
& Stewart) is an extremely full catena of authorities and bibliographical 
manual of all writers, of every age and sentiment, on the Sunday and 
Sabbath question. The compiler is known for several previous pub- 
lications on the subject, and his line anticipates that which has been so 
fully and recently developed by Dr. McLeod, and so much to the 
astonishment of true-blue Presbyterianism. Mr. Cox’s own views differ 
but little from those maintained in Dr. Hessey’s ‘ Bampton Lectures,’ For 
those interested in one of the most popular disputes of the day this full 
and admirable repertory will have great pleasure. It reflects the highest 
credit on Mr. Cox’s research and enormous reading. 


Miss Sara Hennell is a strong-minded lady, whose vocation is that of 
preaching, or rather printing, Deism. An authoress of this kind seldom 
recommends herself by graces of style and manner ; and in her ‘ Present 
Religion’ (Triibner)—which, by the way, is a religion confined much to 
herself—of which we have received the first volume, she has put forth 
the very darkest work we ever remember to have seen. The quiet self- 
complacency and airs of infallibility with which she announces a new 
religion would be amusing, did they not suggest more melancholy re- 
flections. 


‘ A History of the Gipsies’ (Low & Marston), by Mr. Walter Simson, is 
as badly arranged, chaotic, and discursive as a book can be. This can 
partly be accounted for by the fact that it is a posthumous publication. 
Still it contains curious facts, which we suspect, however, to be somewhat 
exaggerated. It is mostly concerned with Scotch gipsydom, and it under- 
takes to prove that Scotch gipsies have been absorbed into the national life, 
much as the Jews in Spain, retaining their old faith, became amalgamated. 
We doubt this: but Mr. Simson spent a good deal of time in finding out 
much about gipsy life and manners, and his book may well be considered 
in connexion with Borrow’'s publications, Some speculations about the 
future of Judaism seem to be rather out of place. 


‘ Our British Ancestors’ (J. H. & J. Parker), by Mr. Lysons, brings with 
it this solid recommendation, that its writer has a family claim to speak 
about British archeology. But archeologists are fond of hobbies, and for 
an airing ground for a hobby nothing is like the seclusion of a country 
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parish. Mr, Lysons recalls the days of Jacob Bryant; and when he 
seriously brings forward a long list of names of British places immediately 
derived from the Hebrew, we have some difficulty in realizing who or 
what or where we are. In more ways than one this book is very amusing ; 
but we can hardly say that we are able to follow the writer’s curious 
speculations, 


Dr. Ginsburg’s ‘ Treatise on the Kabbalah’ (Longmans), is to be 
recommended to those (and a, recent article in this Review shows that 
we are among them) who can devote attention to this curious chapter 
in literary history. 


A fifth volume of the ‘ Monthly Paper of Sunday Teaching’ (Mozleys), 
reminds us to acknowledge the unwearied assiduity with “which the 
conductors of this useful manual and help for catechists pursue a work 
the labour of which can only be appreciated by those who have from 
experience tried the difficulties of profitable catechizing—We may say the 
same of the popular ‘ Monthly Packet, which now completes its fifteenth 
year, as we have completed our fiftieth volume, A serious restrospect that 
of work for a quarter of a century. 


Every student of the XXXIX Articles has heard of the famous Expo- 
sition by Sancta Clara, whose real name was Davenport. Weall remember 
that it used to be said that Sancta Clara was the real parent of Tract 
No. 90, This is not strictly true, for there has always been a recognised 
school of Anglican interpreters who optimised the Articles in their most 
catholic sense. The last writer who attempted this was the late Mr. Wix, 
of S. Bartholomew’s, as late as the year 1818. Indeed this method has 
been at the root of all the attempts at comprehension which are specially 
connected with Wake’s famous correspondence, and more remotely with 
the names of Leibnitz, Cassander, and Calixtus. Mr. F.G. Lee, well known 
for his connexion with the present well-meant efforts towards the reunion 
of Christendom, has republished ‘ Sancta Clara on the Articles’ (Hayes), 
and it is a serviceable publication. Even on purely bibliographical con- 
siderations it has a high value; but bearing in mind the converging 
opinions of so many minds on the temporary and occasional character of 
our Articles, and the certainty that the subject is acquiring daily pro- 
minence, as witness, on various sides, Dr. Pusey’s ‘Eirenicon,’ Dean 
Milman’s ‘ Speech,’ and Mr. Ffoulkes’ ‘ Divisions of Christendom ;’ we 
must say that such a contribution to the subject as Sancta Clara’s work is 
very important. 

The cheap edition of ‘ Webster’s Dictionary,’ undertaken by Bell & Daldy, 
is completed ; and though English literature still expects its dictionary, 
we know none so cheap, and generally so careful, as this large volume. 


Mr. Mozley’s ‘ Bampton Lecture on Miracles’ (Rivingtons), will, of course, 
receive fuller notice at our hands. 


Mr. Neale has published an ‘ Anthology of Hymns on the Joys and 
Glories of Paradise’ (Hayes). As in his ‘Translations from Bernard of 
Cluny,’ he revels in the difficulties of his task, and vanquishes them with 
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a triumphant defiance of labour which nothing but an intense interest in 
his subject could prompt. It has been reserved for Mr. Neale to have 
accomplished—for it was to him that the difficult task of innovation was 
reserved—a revolution in English Hymnody. To compare the hymns 
which, in all sorts of churches, are now sung with the orthodox Tate and 
Brady of thirty years ago, is a fact of the largest value, when we attempt 
to estimate Church progress. There is, of course, some monotony in such 
compositions as Mr. Neale deals with in the present volume ; and in their 
general treatment there is a tendency in the medieval writers to slide into 
a materialistic view of the celestial city ; but, accepting these facts, too 
much praise can hardly be awarded to the spirit with which the originals 
are here reproduced. Two or three later compositions are added. If we 
might venture on a criticism, it is that Mr. Neale affects what will strike 
many as uncouth Latinisms ; even his world-famed ‘ Jerusalem the Golden’ 
was not originally free from these, as witness the odd word ‘ conjubilant.’ 
For ourselves, therefore, we protest—mildly protest—against ‘ the con- 
tinent of spirit, ‘sempiternal’ (where ‘ everlasting’ would have been 
as good a syllabic equivalent), and ‘ palmiferous throng’ (where ‘ palm- 
bearing ’ suits both metre and English use), 


In connexion with this subject we may also announce a second edition 
of Mr. Orby Shipley’s ‘ Lyra Messianica.’ To this gentleman we are much 
indebted for a complete library of sacred poetry,—the ‘ Lyra Mystica,’ 
the ‘ Lyra Eucharistica,’ and the ‘ Lyra Messianica ;:’ and though, of course, 


exceptions may be taken here and there to this or that poem, they form a 
beautiful collection, 


Mr. Parker has completed his three-volume edition of Johnson’s ‘ Lives 
of the Poets,’ and it is a cheap and excellent edition, 


An occasional sermon is not often a solid contribution to ecclesiastical 
literature ; yet in Mr. J. G. Cazenove’s ‘ Possibilities of Union’ (J. & C. 
Mozley), our readers—and they will do well to possess themselves of this 
fugitive piece—will find quite a guide and manual to the subject, daily 
becoming one of universal interest, of the divisions of Christendom. 
Mr. Cazenove traces the admissions made on every side of the evils of our 
unhappy divisions, and he descries signs of hope in the most opposite 
quarters. The value of such an exposition is that it will tend to remove 
in many minds the growth of a conviction that much of the liberalism of 
the present day is the cold and negative result of mere indifference in 
religion. Such we believe not to be the case: liberalism, has its better 
side, and with better minds—and it is only with such that we are con- 
cerned—toleration of each other’s views has a direct tendency towards 
appreciation ; and in mutual appreciation lies the only road to agreement 
in spirit, and eventually in form. 


We find the late Mr. Robertson’s ‘ Life and Letters’ (Smith & Elder) a 
disappointing book. About Mr. Robertson’s powers as a preacher there 
can be no doubt, though it is significant that he got thoroughly wearied 
and out of heart with his own successes. Nor shall we dispute about the 
beauty of his style, or the interest of his character. But as to the man 
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there is much to learn which we look to his biographer to tell us, and 
which he does not tell us. The thing notable about Mr. Robertson is that he 
began not only life but his ministry as an ardent Evangelical, and that he 
suddenly changed his whole religious life for something else. What it was 
it would be as hard to define as useless to inquire. But still there remains 
this, the single solid fact of interest in his spiritual life. He was equally 
sincere and equally vigorous in his old self and new self. Dr. Newman, in one 
of the most wonderful books in the language, has given us the history of his 
successive convictions. In Mr. Robertson’s case we have two successive 
pictures of the one man, chronologically separate, and that is justall. The 
old Robertson and the new Robertson might have been two distinct and 
separate men. We cannot understand how one grew out of the other, so 
sheer and clean is the cut between Cheltenham and Brighton. Very 
possibly his present biographer could not tell a story which he did not 
know ; but injustice is done to Mr. Robertson by this silence, intentional 
or involuntary. We are driven almost to suspect that pique or some 
personal motive was perhaps at the bottom of the change, and was more 
influential than even its subject was aware. However, with these serious 
drawbacks, these volumes have an interest, chiefly arising from the Letters. 


In every point contrasted with Mr. Robertson was a highly respectable, 
quiet City rector, named Charlesworth, whose biography has been pub- 
lished, ‘Sketch of the late John Charlesworth’ (Dalton). A ten years’ 
man, without any theological acquirements, Mr. Charlesworth was a simple, 
pious, evangelical clergyman, of narrow views and slender attainments. 
His biographer, a Mr. Fitzgerald, seems to have felt that his canvas, 
though not a large one, was too vast for this unpretending figure, so he has 
filled it up with much incohererent and irrelevant background. What 
possible right has this Mr. Fitzgerald to say that prayer for the dead is a 
great heresy, when he knows—only he does not know—that a solemn 
judicial decision has pronounced it to be not inconsistent with the doctrine 
of the Church of England ? 


Mr. Blew—a ripe scholar, and one of our best liturgical authorities— 
has printed in a second edition his translation of the ‘ Agamemnon of 
schylus’ (Dorrell), which some years ago attracted great and well- 
deserved reputation. 


From M. Gustave Masson, of Harrow, we have received some ‘ Essays, 
which ldok like reprints, all of which attest great variety in reading. 
Their respective subjects are—‘The French Church during the Revo- 
lution,’ —‘ Buddhism,’ and ‘ The Ramayana ? the two last are parts of a 
series on Sanscrit literature. The first of them gives us a phase of recent 
Church history not much known; and the other two papers, though of 
necessity mere sketches, are good sketches, and indicate the possession 
of fuller information. 


On the Ritual Question we have to mention—l. ‘A Plea for the 
Threatened Ritual of the Church of England’ (Masters), by Mr. Skinner. 
It is by no means so clear to us that Ritual is threatened ; it is too much 
the interest of all parties to connive at irregularities to render the 
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possibility of a new Act of Uniformity acceptable, even if there were 
bishops bold, or weak, enough to think of attempting revision. But 
waiving this point, we may say that Mr. Skinner makes out a good case, 
The body of his pamphlet, a sermon, is overweighted by the notes, which 
exhibit considerable learning, though with an undue reference to Claude 
du Val, a poor ritual authority. 2. ‘The Prayer-Book as it is’ (Masters), 
a characteristic and plain-spoken and most sensible little essay, by that 
very faithful, and moderate, and sensible writer, Mr. Gresley, of Boyne Hill, 
3. ‘The Elevation of the Host,’ by Dr. Littledale (Hayes), a liturgical 
essay, with the conclusions of which we are not likely to concur, though 
we cannot deny that as an archeological précis it has considerable interest. 
4. ‘Ancient Ecclesiastical Vestments’ (Bosworth), by Mr. F. G. Lee, 
which, as it only aims at an antiquarian purpose, may be recommended 
as fully answering its object. 


Mr. Washington Moon is a good critic of prose, as his tournay with 
Dean Alford shows. But, then, why should he make his poetry prosaic ? 
Moliére’s hero talked prose all his life without knowing his accomplish- 
ment, and Mr. Moon proses almost as unconsciously. His ‘ Elijah’ 
(Hatchard) aspires to the dignity of ‘an epic poem.’ The days of epic, 
like those of chain armour, have departed, and we fear that Mr. Moon will 
not revive them. Here isa specimen of the amble on which his muse 
jogs warily and wearily :— 

‘ The courtiers soon assembled at Damascus, 

And to their sovereign reverently said :— 

“If of our late defeat the king should ask us, 

** Know that the reason why the Syrians fled 

“ Was this,” ’ &c. 
This almost reminds us of another Biblical;}epic on the story of Joseph, 
indited by a Surrey clergyman of the present century, in which occur 
the lines— 

‘ Then Joseph to his steward thus did say : 

“ These gentlemen will dine with me to-day.”’ 


There isa very funny little child’s book, by that indefatigable purveyor 
for the young, Mrs. Alfred Gatty. It is ‘ Aunt Sally’s Life’ (Bell & Daldy), 
and recalls much of the spirit and drollery of Andersen, A doll’s life, 
from beauty and dignity to the Aunt Sally stage of existence, with battered 
face and a short pipe, is amusing enough, 


We hardly think that Mr. Merivale’s ‘Boyle Lecture on the Con- 
version of the Northern Nations’ (Longmans), quite sustain the author's 
high reputation. The homiletic form is against him, and seems to have 
suggested a trace of sentimentalism which scarcely suits the subject. 
We think that Mr. Merivale scarcely gives sufficient weight to the fact 
that a rude nation must develop_a rude form of Christianity, 


There is a good deal of quiet, unaffected power—almost dramatic power 
—in Mrs. Valeniine’s’ ‘ Honora’s Sunday Book’ (Mozleys). It is a sort of 
Conversations on the Bible, and the difficulty attending this method of 


composition, by rendering the dialogues stiff and unnatural, is generally 
avoided by this lady, 
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' To some extent of the same character, but more decidedly catechetical, 
and especially addressed to dogmatic teachers, is the ‘ Catechist’s Manual’ 
(J. H. & J. Parker), which comes out under the Bishop of Oxford’s 


imprimatur. 


‘ The Reformed Monastery’ (Hayes), is the reprint of a devotional book 
by a Dr. Boileau, of Christ Church, which was first published soon after 
the Restoration. In itself it is a valuable book, making much of the spirit 
which was revived, or rather reproduced, in the devotional manuals edited 
by Dr. Pusey ; and it is curious in another aspect, as showing how a 
Church revival always takes the same practical shape. 


The rise and progress of the Church in Hawaii—we are glad to be rid 
of the old name of Owhyhee, so painfully connected with distressing recol- 
lections—is likely to form an important chapter in the history of Christian 
Missions. <A historical sketch, ‘The Kingdom and Church of Hawaii’ 
(Rivingtons), reprinted from the Colonial Church Chronicle, read in connexion 
with Mr. Manley Hopkins’ work, though it receives occasional interest from 
the visit of Queen Emma, has sufficient substance to ask for it a more 
than ephemeral perusal. All the difficulties arising from the divisions 
of Christendom, and all the advantages attending missionary work from a 
cultivated age, attend this most important work in the Pacific. The 
foundations of a Church can only be laid in a native ministry, and we are 
not sure that the restrictions which have so mysteriously been removed 
from the free action of our Colonial and Missionary Church, by the 
events in South Africa, will not give the Church of England an advantage 
unparalleled in ecclesiastical history,—that is, if we know how to use 
our rare opportunity, and can divest ourselves of the notion that the 
Church forms which suit Belgravia and Hackney are, from the necessity 
of the case, the only thing suitable to barbarous tribes and a low stage 
of mental culture. 


A vigorous and ornate sermon, by the Bishop of Oxford, ‘ The Voice of 
the Lord’ (J. H. & J. Parker), preached at the reopening of the Chapel of 
Worcester College, Oxford, must have been a fitting accompaniment for 
one of the most successful artistic works of our time. 


‘Echoes of our Childhood’ (Masters). These are some nursery verses, 
really composed with considerable sense of rhythm and melody, and we 
believe with a nice sense of infantine taste. We cannot say much for the 
lithographic illustrations, but the printing and general ‘ get up’ is good. 


The controversy long waging in the S. P.C. K. has been allayed. The 
Latin Prayer-Book, by Messrs. Bright and Medd, has the field to itself. 
Mr. Blew, the highest authority in this matter, has written ‘ A Letter to a 
Friend’ (Dorrell) on the projected books, and a vigorous and amusing 
letter it is. We hope to find occasion to discuss the whole matter fully. 


Mr. Colin Lindsay, one of our most devoted laymen, has collected his 
six Annual Addresses, which, as President, he has delivered to the English 
Church Union, under the title, ‘ The Church Union Movement’ (Masters). 
This little work deserves, and will have, a careful reading. 
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We cannot think that the ‘ Advent Homilies of 8. Thomas Aquinas’ 
(Church Press Company), translated by Mr. John Ashley, will be very 
useful. The seraphic doctor was no preacher. S. Bernard’s Advent 
Sermons are much more to the purpose, 


Mr. John Grantham is a well-meaning and prosy gentleman who writes 
a long pamphlet, ‘Opportunities Lost’ (Macintosh), in which he tells us 
that our only hope is in Bible classes and the suppression of public houses, 
In this view Mr. Grantham is not, perhaps, singular; but he certainly 
stands alone in his astonishment that any rational or religious person can 
seriously believe ‘ that the Prayer-Book is an exponent of the Bible’ Not 
the exponent, be it observed, but even an exponent ; a sentiment which, 
freely uttered at the Norwich Church Congress, struck Mr. Grantham with 
consternation. 


We quite agree with Mr. Davies, of Aberdare, that the question of music 
meetings in cathedrals ought to be placed on a more satisfactory standing 
than that which it at present occupies. The Gloucester Music Meeting, so 
much discussed on a late occasion, has developed, or degenerated, from the 
original Meeting of the Three Choirs, which in intention was no more than 
the choral festivals of the present day, which are so successful. And we 
quite follow Mr. Davies—we are referring to his little tract, ‘The Late 
Music Meeting at Gloucester (Masters)—that these meetings are badly 
managed, are theatrical in all their associations, and are the causes of 
much irreverence and desecration in the House of God. Still we are by 
no means prepared to deny the uses of an oratorio, and if an oratorio is a 
good thing, we should like to see it celebrated under the most solemnizing 
auspices. Is it Utopian to conceive the possibility of something like a 
combination of the old spirit of the miracle plays with the noblest adjuncts 
of music and choral completeness of our own days, and all this under the 
influence of a religious spirit? If this could be done, is not a church the 
place for it? We know not which is most offensive, a cathedral turned 
into a theatre, with its refreshments and secular singers, or the hallowed 
strains of the ‘Messiah’ echoing among the plaster-casts and bazaar-stalls 
of the Crystal Palace. 


Mr. Spicer deserves credit for good intentions in writing his poems on 
‘ Gethsemane’ (Masters), but he is not a poet. 


The Conscience Clause and the whole subject of Church Education must 
be one of the first and most prominent subjects of discussion in Parliament. 
Mr. Hubbard’s pamphlet, ‘The Conscience Clause and the Education 
Department’ (Masters), which has reached a second edition, exhausts the 
subject; and we recommend it with entire confidence—a confidence 
grounded not only on the writer’s many services to the Church, but to the 
ability and acuteness displayed in this publication. 


‘The Revival of the Subdiaconate’ (Rivingtons) is a Letter from Mr. 
Baird, of Bromley, to the Bishop of London, advocating a plan which, since 
it was first propounded by Archdeacon Hale, has been gathering strength 
and consistency; and which converging influences from opposite quarters 
seem likely to bring into practical operation. 
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Dr. Biber has reprinted from the Colonial Church Chronicle an ‘ Essay on 
the Supremacy Question’ (Rivingtons), occasioned by the Privy Council 
Judgment, which is one of his best performances ; and a ‘ Letter on the 
present position of the South African Church’ (Bell and Daldy), by the 
Bishop of Grahamstown, assures us that if the effect of the crisis can be 
determined by human spirit and sagacity, some, at least, of our Bishops 
will not be wanting. 


The cattle plague and the expected approach of the cholera have set 
people thinking about the nature of prayer. Consistency, it has been urged, 
must be followed : if we believe in the existence of what are called natural 
laws, we must deny supernatural interferences with them. A lawgiver 
cannot dispense with his own laws. If so capricious a matter as the weather 
depends upon natural laws, it is absurd to pray for fine weather. We must 
either deny the fixity of natural laws, or the efficiency, or even the reason- 
ableness, of special prayer. It seems to us that Mr. Cranbrook, a Scotch 
minister, in his ‘ Divine Providence, &c., Two Sermons preached at Edin- 
burgh’ (Fullarton), dwelt so one-sidedly on the former thesis, viz. that 
natural laws are laws, that we are not much surprised that his sermon 
created considerable consternation. In his second sermon he added—what 
he had better have said before—that in some sense, though he did not 
clearly say in what, prayer was not an absurdity either for special blessings 
or for averting special evils—Mr. Garden, of the Chapel Royal, in two 
sermons, ‘God’s Law Fixed—Man’s Prayer Powerful’ (Rivingtons), has, 
we think, given the right answer. In Mr. Cranbrook’s statement, prayer 


is not much more than a pleasing subjective exercise, graceful but unprac- 
tical: Mr. Garden shows that human prayer has its place in that greater 
and higher economy of which the laws of nature are only a portion. Of 
course the question is only a form of the insoluble difficulty of reconciling 
Eternal Decrees with Free Will. All that can be said is, there is the fact. 


Two effective sermons, by Mr. Liddon, ‘ The Secret of Clerical Power,’ 
and ‘ Our Founder’s Vow,’ delivered respectively at a Salisbury Ordination 
and at Hurstpierpoint, attest the well-known powers of the preacher. 


But of recent single sermons, one by Mr, Meyrick, preached before the 
University, ‘Jehovah or Baal’ (Rivingtons), is perhaps the most striking. 
Something approaching to Elijah’s sarcasm, the only instance of scriptural 
humour, is not altogether out of place in denouncing either modern 
Baalism or its apologists; and Mr. Meyrick has not neglected an op- 
’ portunity. 


The Burney Prize Essay for 1864 was gained by Mr. J. B. Pearson, of 
S. John’s, and it has been printed, under the title, ‘The Divine Per- 
sonality’ (Deighton & Bell). For a useful sketch of the argument just 
adverted to, the compatibility, that is, of a Personal God,— endued with 
all the attributes of personality, that of Divine choice being among them,— 
with the Author of immutable laws, is well brought out. 


Archbishop Trench’s ‘ Primary Charge” (Hodges & Smith), will be read 
with interest, uot only by those to whom its’ patriotic tone first recom- 
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mends it—the clergy of the Irish Church,—but by those to whom the 
future of the Irish Church is of the greatest interest : we mean ourselves, 


We profess ourselves to be totally incapable of entering into the mind, if 
that’ is the right word, of the compilers of the ‘ Directorium Anglicanum’ 
(Bosworth). Here is a second edition of this most sumptuous book, and 
in all that relates to archeological research, completeness, and beauty, 
it leaves little to be desired. A new illustrator, Mr. Sedding, has been 
employed, and we can congratulate him on his fine sense and appreciation 
of ugliness ; for never were such hideous lay-figures—only in this case they 
happen to be clerical—depicted upon which to hang the most elaborate 
and splendid vestments. Mr. Sedding may have the most correct sense of 
the best specimens of Christian art, but he here displays a total inap- 
preciation of the beauties of the human face and form divine. As to the 
book itself, a second edition is in many ways significant. There is a happy 
audacity in the superb contempt for existing facts which it displays, 
which, after all, may be one of the causes for what it would be foolish to 
deny, a growing toleration in many quarters, and a distinct appreciation in 
others, of an elaborate and ornate ritual. Not that this feeling is confined to 
the Church of England. It makes itself felt throughout society ; it vibrates 
through the dull preaching halls of Presbyterianism. Organs, liturgies, 
and marriage benedictions are permitted even in the Kirk. When taste, 
and sumptuousness, and orderly pomp are to be found in every department 
of social life, an added splendour, even on the score of human feeling, will 
be required, and will be found in Divine service. The Church and the 
taste of the age have a mutual action and reaction on each other. The 
Church movement and revival would not have been unless the mind of the 
age had been prepared for it ; nor, again, would the present tone of society 
be what it is had the Church revival not begun and prospered. It is 
therefore of the nature of things that there should be a taste for ornate 
worship among us; and in the face of this it is unwise to canvass very 
strictly the mere law of the Church’ on rubric and ritual. As to what the 
Reformers meant, or intended, or hoped, we know, perhaps, just as much 
as they did. The whole thing was a tumultuary movement. Very likely, 
being accustomed to a vast mass of ritual observances actually at work, 
they did not think it worth while either formally to prescribe or formally 
to proscribe what was in use. They did not care much about it. They 
did not aim at system, and went on from hand to mouth; and as they 
went on, things which they thought but little of assumed prominence. 
When a point was made against any special observance, it was either 
formally prohibited, or some advocate for it appeared, or some school 
adopted it, whom it would have been inconvenient to alienate, And 
so they took the course prudential, but not scientific, of doing nothing. 
For a century or so things were in a very chaotic state. Hence some 
of the extreme ritualisms of the Laud and Andrewes school, which did 
not pretend to be supported by the letter of the law. At the last revision 
it was everybody’s policy to settle as little as possible. Hence our 
present and past state as to ritual. We know the history of ritual 
observances only in a very fragmentary way. It does not surprise us 
to find odd notices of what was done here and there cropping up ; of 
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the use of incense or chasubles, for example. But in the face of all this 
we must consent to see facts. It is a fact that the reformed Church of 
England, as a mere matter of history, has not used chasubles, nor blessed 
palms on Palm Sunday, nor used the holy chrism, nor processional crosses. 
The present ‘ Directorium, almost amusingly, assumes these things as the 
regular ordinary thing done systematically every day in these our nine- 
teenth century Churches. Not to have and not to do these things would 
seem to be the exception. ‘ It may be a*lvisable, under some circumstances 
not to bless the palms publicly in church’ (p. 266). Does not this reduce 
the whole matter to something approaching the absurd ? We are not saying 
what the authoritative Order about the second year of Edward VI. may not 
legally cover. We fully believe that it covers a great deal ; and, asa matter 
of antiquarian research and esthetic taste, we entertain a certain sympathy 
with the diligent inquiries of the compilers of the ‘Directorium.’ There 
are few who might not learn something from this very learned volume, 
But all this is not its object. It is to lay down that, short of this elaborate 
ritual, all else is utter profanity, or ignorance, or an unworthy and cowardly 
compromise with the world. This tone is not only sure to exasperate 
and offend, but it is false. It is not fair to class with Gebal and Ammon 
and Amalek all who do not practise, or all who do not appreciate, ultra- 
ritualism, It must be remembered that very ornate and elaborate services 
suit two classes of mind: either those little versed in intellectual pursuits 
such as the mediaval and oriental Churches, or those with very large per- 
ceptions of artistic and poetical beauty, whose refined minds require every- 
thing to be of the most delicate and exquisite propriety and symmetry. 
The world contains a vast many people who are neither one nor the other. 
The Church must take the world as it is ; and must adapt itself, services 
and all, to all sorts and conditions of men, and mind too. Of course, the dif- 
ficulty is, that the Church must have rules and laws and order. Elasticity 
without rubric will degenerate into licence and!caprice ; and if everything 
is left without rule, the deflections either way will become intolerable. And 
here is our fix. Toattempt, as was done some twenty years ago, to tie ritual 
down to an iron uniformity failed egregiously. We had much rather things 
went on asthey are. Personally, we may have slight objection to incense, or 
what have been contemptuously called coloured ribbons ; much the reverse, 
perhaps ; and we should be very sorry that those who liked them should 
be debarred from them. But what we have all along dreaded is the mode 
in which these things are not somuch recommended as forced upon us by 
the alternative, that if we hesitate, we are either traitors or cowards. We 
never intend to help those, in whatever high places they be, who mean to 
try, if such is their purpose, to coerce the ultra-ritualists. We insist upon 
toleration, and extreme toleration ; and if the present law is vague and 
uncertain, and admits of discrepancies, vague and uncertain let it remain. 
What we would is, that such men as the compilers of the ‘Directorium’ 
would at least give us credit for this, that our only apprehensions are that 
@ certain narrowness, on their part, both as to what they do and what 
they enjoin,' and a certain incapacity, amiable perhaps, to take sufficient 
account of this great England as it is, will provoke, or rather encourage, 
those who are as much our opponents as theirs, to use the strong hand of 
tyranny and persecution, not only against ritual, but against that of which 
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ritual is only the expression. In other words, we are timidly and politically 
subservient to low motives—so we shall be told. That is, as we should 
say, we recognise the duty of Christian prudence. And if we are in this 
way anxious lest the fervid upholders of extreme ritual observances should 
provoke the dormant and apathetic susceptibilities of the English mind, 
we are not reassured by the developments of this school. We cannot tell 
at’ what point they will stop. The book we are now noticing is a second 
edition, or rather is a recast, under a new editor, of the edition of 1858 
with another publisher. In 1858 we had ‘ Directorium Anglicanum :? 
in 1865 we have ‘ The Directorium Anglicanum. What was seven years 
ago permissive, is now announced as authoritative. And on the very front 
of the two publications, that is to say, by a collation of the frontispieces, 
we gather the progressive characters of the innovations suggested. In 
either case the subject is the same,—the altar, with the celebrant and 
assistants at Holy Communion. In 1858 the idea aimed at was undoubtedly 
to get as much out of the de fucto Anglican Service Book, combined with 
the famous Order referring to the ‘ Second Year of Edward VI.’ as pos- 
sible. This was the foundation of Mr. Purclias’s iconograph, beautifully 
drawn by Mr. Hallam ; and it represents an altar, with the super-altar and 
cross, two lighted candles and two standard candles, and two flower vases. 
Before it stands the officiating priest (commencing the office) in chasuble, 
with gospeller and epistoler robed in similar dalmatics, and two assistants 
stariding in surplices, Whatever might be thought of the prudence 
of all this, it might perhaps be difficult to say that, except in one 
particular, the whole arrangement was not covered by the Privy Council 
Judgment. But the frontispiece of 1865, authorized by Mr. Lee, and 
drawn—and very badly drawn—by Mr. Sedding, introduces us into an 
entirely new atmosphere, and embodies a totally different idea. Here 
is the act of consecration, with the elevation of the chalice. The cross 
has become a crucifix. The one super-altar, with its two candles, is com- 
pleted by a second super-altar, with eight more lighted candles. The 
deacon, holding up the priest’s chasuble, is differently vested from the sub- 
deacon. Two flower-pots have ascended from the floor to the super-altar ; 
the assistants are kneeling. The cotta supersedes the surplice, and the 
acolytes have lighted torches. And although, of course, this is a mere 
trifle, and in one sense an improvement, ‘The Holy Communion’ of 1858 
expands into ‘The Holy Eucharist’ of 1865. To compare in further 
detail the two manuals would be superfluous.} The frontispiece sufficiently 
announces the development which has been going on, and it seems to 
come to this: that whereas seven yearsago we were recommended to a 
ritual differentially and intentionally Anglican—extra Anglican, of course, 
but still Anglican—we are now advised or directed to a celebration 
which appears intentionally to discard even the pretence to be included 
under Anglicanism. Bystanders, therefore, must be content to pause, 
and ask what next !—and next !—if seven years have prompted their 
guides to speak in such different language. 


The New York Church Journal has, in several successive numbers, given 
ample reports of the protracted sittings of the Triennial Convention of the 
semi-consolidated Church of the United States, Our readers mav not 
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have forgotten, and we have no desire that they should, that we spoke 
out plainly and strongly in former articles upon the attitude taken by 
the Anglican Church in the Confederate States during the late, un- 
happily unsuccessful, struggle for independence. We made one mistake, 
and one only: we did not enough calculate on the vis of brute force brought 
to bear on the one side, or on the depth of exhaustion reached on the other. 
As to the political and ecclesiastical opinions which we expressed, we have 
not a syllable to retract. That the Southern States had the right to resume, 
or rather to retain, their independence we had and we have no doubt. 
That the North, in manufacturing at so costly a price a Poland, wider and 
nobler than its European prototype, has made a blunder which will 
sooner or later, bear its bitter fruit, we feel certain. These premises 
granted, and being Anglicans, and not Ultramontanists, we scout as pre- 
posterous the theory that there was‘any taint of schism in the inde- 
pendent action of our Church in the Southern States during the brief 
and anxious though glorious months during which the Confederacy was a 
power of the earth. Rightly, then, or wrongly—rightly we say—the 
Southern dioceses had moulded themselves into an autonymous province, 
and it would be difficult to show cause why they should be compelled at 
the close of the war to re-enter, not communion—for that was never inter- 
rupted—but renewed confederation with the Northern dioceses. At the 
same time we refuse to blame them if, in the agony of their great 
exhaustion, with the fact of military despotism bearing heavily on them, 
they feel themselves compelled, in their hour of weakness and isolation, 
to accept what they cannot resist. It would be no schism to decline 
it: it is no treason to a lost cause to accept it. In either case their 
chief practical work will be the same, viz. to mitigate the evil effects 
of that which, had it been maturely, tenderly, and Christianly carried out 
by the statesmen and philanthropists of an independent South, would 
have been a blessing to the whole world, but which may yet, forced on as 
it is in spite by one side, and accepted in despair on the other, prove the 
fountain of unnumbered woes—the unloosing of the black denizens of the 
Southern States. 


‘Convalescence ; Thoughts for those who are recovering from Sickness,’ 
by Mr. R. Milman, Vicar of Marlow (Masters). This little book may be safely 
recommended to those who require for themselves or others the kind of 
special instruction and devotion which it furnishes ; and we take it that the 
great majority of the clergy who have much experience of parochial work are 
quite prepared to endorse the author's statement, ‘ that while there are 
‘ many excellent books for the sick while they are ill, there is a felt want 
‘ of a distinct and separate book for those who are recovering.’ The lack 
of such a book is not more conspicuous than the urgent need for something 
of the kind. What parish priest has not had to lament over the speedy 
relape into the old thorough worldliness which has marked the return to 
the ordinary avocations of life of more than one whose weakness ought to 
have been spiritually profitable to him, and might have been, had the 
period of convalescence been made a period of special reflection and 
systematic devotion? That Mr. Milman, having felt this want, should 
have supplied it successfully, will surprise no one who is at all acquainted 
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with his other works of a devotional’ character~for in them, as in the 
‘ Thoughts’ before us, Mr. Milman has shown that he knows how to clothe 
the utterances of a fervent spirit in language that is forcible without 
being exaggerated, stirring, yet always in perfectly good taste; how to 
avoid dryness on the one hand, without approaching to anything like cant 
on the other. We wish ‘ Convalescence’ all the success _it deserves. 


Mr. Bright, of University College, has’ published’ some ‘ Hymns and 
Poems’ (Rivingtons), a few of which have been already printed, which 
exhibit much pious and reverent feeling, and, with less of the ruggedness, 
recall much of the spirit of the Lyra Apostolica. 


Mr. Malan’s line of research is much out of the beaten track, One of 
the most learned, he is at the same time one of the most unaffected, 
writers of the day. In his ‘ History of the Georgian Church’ (Saunders & 
Otley), a translation, he introduces us to an entirely new chapter in 
Church history, and an interesting chapter too.' 

* Cathedralia’ (Masters), by Mr. Mackenzie Walcot, is, we fancy, a reprint. 
It combines an amount of information on the constitution, corporate 
rights, and internal discipline and uses of capitular bodies, such as has 
never been got together before. We do not find the arrangement very 
lucid; and never did a book cry so loudly for an index. 

Mr. Clark’s quarterly instalment of his useful translations from the 
German consists of continuations. ‘ Hengstenberg on S. John,’ and 


‘ Keil and Delitzsch on Joshua, Judges, and Ruth.’ Under something of 
ponderosity the pious spirit of the former commentator renders this an 
agreeable practical exposition. 


‘Senex ’ writes a Letter to Archdeacon Wordsworth, under the title of 
Visible Unity.’ &c. (Hatchard). Making ‘ no pretension to deep learning, 
or to have searched into the labours of the Fathers,’ this excellent old 
gentleman had ample reason for saying nothing on a subject of which he 
knows nothing. 
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